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A     PICTURESQUE     TOUR     IN 
PICTURESQUE     LANDS. 


FRANCE. 


THE  Picturesque  Tour  upon  which  we  are  about  to  request  our 
readers'  company,  will  lead  us  into  many  distant  lands,  among 
many  strange  scenes,  and  many  curious  characters. 

It  will  lead  us  into  some  of  the  fairest  regions  the  world  can 
offer  to  us;  amid  scenes  of  natural  beauty  and  grandeur  that  may 
well  thrill  our  very  hearts,  as  we  gaze  entranced  upon  the  marvels 
which  are  unfolded  before  our  eyes. 

It  will  lead  us,  on  the  other  hand,  into  regions  where,  with 
quaint,  merry  Touchstone,  we  may  be  inclined  to  think  that 

"When  we  were  at  home  we  were  in  a  better  place." 

We  shall  penetrate  into  cities  venerable  from  age  and  associa- 
tions, and  into  lands  rich  with  historic  memories.  We  shall  make 
our  way  among  peoples  whose  customs,  and  habits,  and  modes  of 
thought  and  expression,  are  altogether  different  from  our  own.  But 
perhaps  among  them  all,  curious  as  it  may  seem,  we  shall  find  few  foreign  nations  which  strike  us 
with  a  greater  surprise,  or  with  a  greater  sense  of  their  unlikeness  to  ourselves,  than  our  next-door 
neighbours  of  France. 

They  are  so  near  to  us,  and  so  associated  with  our  every-day  lives,  that,  without  knowing  them, 
we  should  be  inclined  to  think  that  they  must  be  just  as  we  are, — that  only  the  most  trifling 
differences  could  exist  in  the  habits  and  ideas  of  nations  which  lie  almost  within  sight  of  one  another. 

Yet  such  is  not,  by  any  means,  the  case.  And  the  most  travelled  among  us,  if  he  can  look  back 
to  his  first  outset  from  home,  it  may  be  in  the  far  away  days  of  his  youth, — to  his  first  uneasy,  half- 
timid,  more  than  half- miserable,  and  yet  wholly  delightful  transit  across  Channel,  will  admit  that, 
among  all  the  new  sensations  which  he  has  experienced  in  his  way  about  the  world,  this  first  landing 
upon  French  soil  actually  embodied  a  more  thorough  notion  of  change  than  anything  which  it  has 
been  his  fortune  since  to  feel.  Something  of  this  may,  of  course,  be  attributable  to  the  freshness  of 
the  youthful  feeling  which  sees  wonders  for  the  first  time,  and  to  the  importance  of  the  "first  step" 
which  has  proverbially  "  cost"  so  much.  Yet  it  is  true  that  he  who  has  set  foot,  almost  within  sight 
of  the  white  cliffs  of  England,  in  one  of  the  most  frequented  and  Anglicized  of  French  ports,  may 
well  feel  himself  to  have  been  a  traveller  in  strange  lands  and  among  strange  peoples. 

There  is  something  essentially  foreign  in  everything  that  he  sees  around  him,  from  the  moment 
that  the  steamer,  which  has  carried  him  across  Channel,  stops  panting  in  sight  of  the  rows  of  tall, 
narrow,  foreign-looking,  green-jalousied  houses,  beside  the  tumble-down  wooden  pier,  with  its  crowd 
of  un-English  looking  faces,  and  quaint  foreign  costumes.  The  chattering,  gesticulating,  laughing, 
scolding,  swaying  mob  of  blue-bloused  workmen,  brown-bloused  fishermen,  fierce  gendarmes,  small- 
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waisted  soldiers,  white-capped,  bright-kerchiefed  women,  is  utterly  different  from  anything  he  has 
ever  seen  before.  And  every  step  which  he  takes,  as  he  puts  his  foot  on  shore,  brings  within  the 
range  of  his  observation  some  fresh  object  which  enchains  him. 

Each  man  and  each  woman  whom  he  passes  is  a  separate  study  of  colour ;  above  all,  each  child 
strikes  him  with  an  absurd,  but  still  continual,  sense  of  wonder.  Comical  little  objects,  to  be  sure,  in 
English  eyes,  are  these  French  peasant-children,  with  their  closely  shaven  heads,  wide  nether  gar- 
ments, or  long  petticoats  !  While  as  to  the  babies  !  if  the  traveller  be  of  the  gentler  sex,  they  will 
surely  claim  her  instant  pity,  by  reason  of  their  tightly  swathed,  mummified  condition,  which  would 
seem  to  render  growth  impossible.  And  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  traveller  be  a  man,  and  a  man  not 
over-cunning  in  nursery  matters,  he  will  probably  take  away  with  him  the  secret  impression  that 


FISHER-FOLK. 


French  infants  are  born  without  legs,  and  only  develop  them  painfully  in  later  life ;  for  which  sad 
fact  he  will  surely  also  compassionate  them. 

Yet  in  truth  they  look,  for  the  most  part,  happy  enough,  as  though  they  needed  little  pity  from 
the  stranger ;  and  the  legs  develop,  fairly  early  at  least,  into  stout  brown  ones,  that  scamper  away 
with  their  owners,  to  the  tune  of  the  clattering  sabots,  just  as  gaily  as  though  they  had  never  been 
mummified  at  all.  And  the  quaint,  ugly  little  boys  grow  up  into  swarthy,  and,  according  to  our 
notions,  still  ugly,  though  stalwart  men  ;  and  the  quaint,  dark-eyed  little  girls  grow  up  into  what, 
if  it  is  not  beauty,  is  very  near  akin  to  it, — into  something  at  least,  which,  set  off  by  the  rich  colours 
of  their  traditional  peasant-dress,  makes  them  very  pleasant  and  refreshing  to  look  at. 

Indeed,  the  traveller  may  journey  far,  and  pass  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  Europe, 
before  he  will  find  towns  and  villages  of  quainter  aspect,  manners  and  customs  of  more  truly  foreign 
growth,  and,  above  all,  costumes  more  characteristic  and  picturesque,  than  he  will  meet  with,  almost 
within  sight  of  his  own  native  land,  on  the  northern  shores  of  France. 


FRANCE. 


It  is  curious,  in  an  age  when  national  costumes  and  old-world  manners  are  so  rapidly  dis- 
appearing in  all  parts  of  Europe,  that  the  antique  simplicity  and  fashions  of  Normandy  and  Brittany 
should  still,  in  a  great  measure,  survive.  Yet  so  it  is ;  one  reason  being,  doubtless,  that  until  very 
lately  these  regions,  so  near  our  own  home,  have  been  overlooked  by  the  ordinary  crowd  of  British 
tourists.     These,   always  prone  to  follow  sheep  fashion   in   the  track  of  a  leader,   and  unable  to 
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see  beauties  unless  other  eyes  discover  and  other  hands  point  them  out,  have,  as  we  have 
said,  until  very  recently  passed  without  so  much  as  a  glance  through  districts  rich  in  natural, 
historic,  and  archaeological  interest,  regarding  them  only  as  so  many  stages  on  the  way  to  some- 
where else,  in  order  to  reach  that  which  somebody  else  had  told  them  was  the  thing  to  be  seen  at 
all  hazards. 
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\\  e  are  just  now — thanks  to  one  or  two  discerning  spirits — beginning  to  find  out  how  much  of 
beauty  and  of  interest  lie  for  us  in  the  old  Norman  land,  with  which  the  English  had  in  earlier  times 
so  many  dealings,  from  which  not  a  few  of  us  may  claim  our  ancestry,  and  which  we  have,  for  so 
many  generations,  so  wantonly  and  outrageously  despised. 

And  in  spite  of  the  peculiarly  foreign  aspect  of  towns  and  villages  and  people  which  as  we  have 
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DISTANT   VIEW   OF   MONT   ST.    MICHEL. 


from  the  old  sea-kings  who  were  in  great  measure  their  progenitors,  and  these  sterner  qualities 
tempering  the  vivacity — may   we  venture  to  say  frivolity — of  the   Celtic   Frenchman,  produce  a 

result  which  while  it  is  cer- 
tainly grander  in  outline,  is 
perhaps  less  delicate,  less 
sparkling,  and  less  intellec- 
tual, than  the  pure  French 
type. 

We  recognise  the  English 
characteristics  more  particu- 
larly in  a  study  of  the  fisher- 
folk  of  Normandy  and  Brittany, 
a  sea-loving,  brave,  adven- 
turous, hardy,  honest,  and 
superstitious  people, — a  peo- 
ple who,  in  habits,  and  even 
in  language,  form  almost  a 
race  apart,  and  who  in  their 
virtues,  as  in  their  vices,  for 
they  are  the  most  intemperate 
of  all  Frenchmen,  present 
almost  as  strong  a  likeness 
to  their  brethren  of  the  net 
across  Channel,  as  does  the  Breton  Mont  St.  Michel,  alike  in  history,  in  legend,  and  in  position, 
to  its  English  twin-brother,  St.  Michael's  Mount,  on  the  opposite  Cornish  coast.  The  chief  differ- 
ence between  the  two  is  that  the  French  "  Mont  "  has  certain  attractions  of  quaintness  and  pictur- 
esqueness  which  are  wanting  in  its  English  counterpart,  and  this  is  just  and  perhaps  nearly  all  the 
difference  between  the  two  peoples. 

A  word  in  passing  as  to  Mont  St.  Michel,  which  is  a  rock,  joined  at  low  water  to  the  main- 
land by  a  somewhat  shifting  and  dangerous  sandbank,  and  at  high  water  entirely  isolated.  Once 
an  impregnable  fortress,  latterly  a  prison,  and  at  all  times  a  favourite  goal  for  pilgrimages,  it  is, 
both  for  itself  and  for  the 
charming  view  of  the  bay  and 
the  coast  which  it  affords,  well 
worthy  a  visit,  and  may  in 
short  be  considered  one  of 
the  many  curiosities  and  ob- 
jects of  interest  which  this 
pleasant  land  of  Northern 
France  presents  us  at  every 
turn. 

•  # 

Few  foreign  towns  could 
possibly  have  much  more  of 
interest  for  us,  as  English 
men  and  women,  than  the  old 
Norman  capital,  Rouen,  with 
its  manifold  associations  of 
history,  which  link  it  so  inti- 
mately with  that  of  our  own 
country,  with  the  tomb  of 
Richard  the  Lion-hearted  in  its  grand  old  cathedral,  and  the  memory  of  murdered  Joan  of  Arc  yet 
lingering  about  its  streets, — the  death-place,  too,  of  William,  the  one  man  whom  England  has 
acknowledged  "  Conqueror." 
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FRANCE. 
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century,  with  a  beautiful  steeple  330  feet  high.  But,  after  all,  the  greatest  attraction  perhaps 
of  the  quaint  quiet  little  town  is  its  exquisite  situation  at  the  mouth  of  a  deep  valley  that 
opens  out  between  steep  wooded  hills  upon  the  Seine,  just  at  the  spot  where  the  river  makes 
a  sudden  deep  curve.  The  broad  quay  of  Caudebec  which  skirts  the  waterside  is  shaded  by  a 
double  avenue  of  lofty  elms,  trimmed  and  trained  most  curiously,  so  as  to  produce  two  perfect 
arcades.  And  the  view  from  this  point,  of  the  town,  on  the  one  side,  backed  by  its  forest- clad 
hills,  and  with  the  grand  spire  of  Notre  Dame  rising  high  above  the  clustering  grey  houses; 
and  of  the  broad  river,  on  the  other,  with  its  low  poplar-fringed  banks  and  noble  curves,  is  most 
striking.  Indeed,  this  view  was  considered  by  the  eminent  painter,  Joseph  Vernet,  as  one  of 
the  finest  in  France,  and  was  a  favourite  subject  with  him. 

Caudebec  is  a  very  ancient  town ;   its  port,  now  little  used,  is  said  to  be  a  thousand  years 
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old.  William  the  Conqueror  was  here  before  he  invaded  England,  and  the  old  town  walls, 
now  almost  destroyed,  have  witnessed  many  stirring  scenes.  The  town  was  besieged  for  six 
months  by  the  English  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  by  the  Huguenots  in  the  sixteenth,  and  it  was, 
before' the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  a  place  of  much  commerce — specially  noted,  we 
are  told,  for  hats  and  gloves.  These  industries  have  long  since  fallen  away,  and  its  occupation 
for  six  months  by  the  Prussian  troops,  during  the  late  war,  has  been  its  only  modern  event.  But 
it  has  at  least  a  biennial  excitement  of  its  own,  which  for  a  short  while  rouses  it  from  its 
ordinarily  sleepy  existence.  This  is  the  mascaret,  or  flat,  as  the  people  of  Caudebec  call  it,  and 
which  answers  to  our  meaning  of  the  word  "bore."  It  is  a  great  tidal  wave,  which,  twice  a 
year,  at  the  full  moon  nearest  the  spring  and  autumn  equinoxes,  rushes  up  the  Seine,  and 
doubtless  aided  by  the  sudden  bend  of  the  river  at  Caudebec,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  expends 
a  considerable  part  of  its  fury  upon  the  quay  and  river-front  of  the  little  town. 

The   sight  is   a  grand  one,   and   should    on   no  account   be   missed   by  any  one   who   finds 
himself  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Seine  at  these  times  of  the  year. 
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At  other  places  near  to  our  little  town,  where  the  river  is  narrower,  the  mascaret  some- 
times commits  considerable  damage,  dashing  over  the  banks,  submerging  houses,  and  wrecking 
vessels  that  have  been  drawn  up  high  and  dry.  At  Caudebec  the  phenomenon  may  be  witnessed 
without  clanger  or  uneasiness,  since  the  mascaret  is  there  obliging  enough  to  confine  itself  to  a 
-rand  display  of  fury,  without  any  evil  results  accruing. 

The  suddenness  of  the  phenomenon  makes  it  all  the  more  curious.  The  river  will  lie  before 
the  spectator  in  perfect  shining  calmness,  when,  a  roll  of  surf  will  be  seen  rising  in  the^  distance, 
and  in  an  instant,  as  it  seems,  the  whole  body  of  water  in  the  river  rises  in  one  surging  mass, 
and  forms  itself  into  a  thundering  majestic  wave,  some  six  or  eight  feet  high,  which  advances 
steadily  up  the  river,  followed  by  another  and  another.  Then,  for  a  space  of  about  ten 
minutes,  the  whole  surface  of  the  river  is  broken  into  a  stormy  sea  of  raging  foam,  whose  breakers 
ish  furiously  hither  and  thither,  and  in  a  few  minutes  more  all  is  once  again  calm,  still  serenity, 
the  clear  and  shiny  stream  flowing  placidly  along,  as  though  nothing  had  occurred  to  break  the 
peaceful  monotony  of  its  course. 

Formerly,  so  says  tradition,  the  /lot  was  not  so  innocuous  at  Caudebec,  since  it  points  to 
the  time  when  there  was  once  an  island  in  the  Seine  in  front  of  the  town,  upon  which  were 
erected  three  beautiful  churches,  all  of  which,  including  the  island,  were  washed  away  and  destroyed 
by  the  fury  of  the  tidal  wave. 

Xow,  as  we  have  stated,  Caudebec  is  not  given  to  such  strong  excitement  as  of  yore,  and 
even  its  flot  has  learned  to  control  itself  within  reasonable  and  pleasing  limits,  just  sufficient  to 
afford  interest  enough  to  induce  the  traveller  to  turn  a  little  way  out  of  the  beaten  track,  to 
see  the  sight  without  danger. 

It  is  very  certain  that  if  he  do  so,  he  will  find  a  day  or  two  well  employed  in  exploring 
both  the  quaint  little  town  of  Caudebec  itself,  and  its  most  interesting  neighbourhood. 


Among  the  smaller  dissipations  of  a  foreign,  and  especially  of  a  French  town,  none  is 
perhaps  pleasanter  than  a  visit  to  the  fruit-market,  which  is  held  generally  twice  a  week  in 
the  grand  "  Place,"  under  the  shadow,  probably,  of  some  beautiful  old  Gothic  church,  into  which 
both  salespeople  and  purchasers  will  find  their  way  at  some  time  of  the  day,  for  a  few  minutes' 
quiet  devotion,  and  where,  probably,  at  an  early  hour  of  the  morning,  before  the  market  begins, 
a  whole  congregation  of  white-capped  peasant-women  will  have  assembled. 

The  market  is  always  an  interesting  place  for  observing  ways  and  manners,  and  many  a 
curious  little  "bit':  of  French  home-life  may  we  gather,  as  we  stand  aside  and  watch  the  eager 
chaffering  of  the  shrewd  peasant-women,  as  they  gesticulate  over  the  tempting  piles  of  fruit  and 
vegetables, — yet  more,  if  we  follow  the  steps  of  the  thrifty  housewife,  who,  attended  by  her 
white- capped  bonne,  threads  her  way  daintily  among  the  red  umbrellas  and  brown  tents,  the 
two  chatting  all  the  while  in  a  familiar  yet  respectful  manner  that  is  indicative  of  the  peculiar 
relations  between  French  mistress  and  maid.  There  is  considerable  discussion  over  the  menu  of 
the  day,  of  which  vegetables  will  probably  be  the  chief  staple.  But  at  length  Marie's  basket 
is  filled  to  the  satisfaction  both  of  cook  and  mistress.  And  a  fowl  may  be  added,  chosen  from 
among  the  fattest  of  the  poor  live  things,  who  sit  so  patiently  with  their  little  heads  peeping 
out,  two  on  each  side  of  the  big-handled  baskets,  waiting  only  to  be  killed  and  cooked. 

But  not  only  the  frequenters  of  the  market,  the  market  itself,  is  worthy  to  be  seen.  It 
may,  in  almost  any  small  Norman  town,  be  said,  without  any  unfairness,  to  throw  the  traditional 
glories  of  huge  Covent  Garden  into  the  shade.  There,  indeed,  may  be  profusion,  but  it  is 
profusion  all  packed  away,  and  crowded  up,  and  hidden.  Here,  at  least,  we  have  what  we  have 
posed  to  our  admiring  gaze,  and  it  strikes  us  with  wonder,  not  perhaps  so  much  at  the 
quantity  as  at  the  quality. 

r-or  this  is  not  a  prize-show,  we  say,  wonderingly.      And  yet,  were  there  ever  before  seen,  out 

show,"  such  gigantic  cabbages,  such  pictures  of  cauliflowers!     We  feel  almost  inclined  to 

pun,  and  call  them  not  mere  flowers,  but  bouquets!     They  absolutely  deserve  the  name  by  reason 

size  and  whiteness.     Are  those  burnished   carrots   and  those   snowy  turnips  really  and 

truly  such  as  every-day  people  put  into  their  every-day  soup,  we  wonder;  or  are  they  specially 
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beautiful  specimens  of  shape  and  colour,  selected  for  our  admiration  ?  But  the  gcod  market- 
women  did  not  know  that  we  were  coming,  so  that  we  cannot  flatter  ourselves  with  any  personal 
compliment  in  the  matter.  Only,  we  are  quite  sure  that  never  before,  unless  in  some  other 
French  town,  have  we  seen  so  picturesque  a  market  as  this  one;  so  careful  and  artistic  an 
arrangement  of  colour  and  form;  so  evident  a  knowledge  of  effect,  in  the  judicious  combinations 
and  contrasts  of  tints ;  the  rich  crimson  tomatoes,  placed  so  cunningly  against  the  creamy  white 
of  the  cauliflower,  the  golden  melons  ranged  against  a  background  of  tenderest  green,  the 
gorgeous  carrots  relieved  by  snowy  turnips  and  silver  leeks, — the  whole  disposition  of  the  homely 
products  a  study. 

And  yet,  perhaps,  it  is  not  after  all  a  matter  of  thought,  but  rather  of  perception  ;  that 
acute  perception  of  colour  and  effect  which  is  in  a  measure  peculiar  to  the  French  ;  that  innate 
sensitiveness  of  "taste"  which  is  possessed  in  a  greater  degree  by  the  Frenchwoman  than 
perhaps  by  any  other  human  being ;   that  peculiar  faculty  which  has  constituted  her  the  modiste 
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of  the  world,  which  helps  her  equally  well  to  arrange  the  fruit  and  vegetables  on  her  market- 
stall,  and  which,  whatever  her  faults  and  follies,  preserves  her  from  the  one  crying  sin  of  her 
English  sisters — vulgarity. 

It  is  a  very  curious  trait  in  the  French  character  this.  A  Frenchwoman  may  be  coarse,  ill- 
bred,  ill-mannered,  disagreeable,  and  yet,  with  it  all,  it  will  never  occur  to  you  to  say  of  her 
that  she  is  vulgar.  She  must,  in  short,  have  reached  the  very  last  step  of  degradation  before 
she  will  have  lost  the  national  faculty  of  "  taste." 

And  it  is  this,  doubtless,  which  in  these  days  of  social  levelling  and  assumption,  keeps  the  French- 
woman for  the  most  part  faithful  to  her  national  traditions  of  costume.  The  Roman  contadina  has, 
in  great  measure,  doffed  her  beautiful  and  costly  peasant-dress  for  a  miserable  imitation  of  Paris 
or  London  ;  the  Swiss  peasant  thinks  herself  more  charming  in  a  Manchester  cotton  gown  than 
in  her  traditional  velvet  bodice,  with  its  rich  silver  chains;  but  the  Frenchwoman  knows  better 
Her   "taste'     does   not   mislead   her.     It  is   from  no    humility   that  she   still   clings    to   the    short 
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With  regard  to  our  Continental  friends  as  travelling-companions,  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said 
also  for  and  against.  Indeed,  the  subject  of  travelling-companions  in  general,  our  relations  with 
them,  and  their  influence  upon  us,  is  a  wide  one,  and  might  make  the  subject  of  a  longer  essay  than 
we  have  room  for  here. 

The  various  chances  and  changes  of  travelling  create  so  many  possibilities,  jostle  human  beings 
of  utterly  different  grades  and  types  so  curiously  against  one  another,  lay  the  foundation  of  so  many 
small  comedies,  and  of  so  many  great  tragedies,  that  they  have  been,  from  time  immemorial,  one  of 
the  chief  stocks-in-trade  of  the  romancist,  in  search  of  events  wherewith  to  draw  together  the  threads 
of  his  scattered  tale.  How  could  the  hero  and  heroine  possibly  have  fallen  in  love  with  one  another, 
had  not  the  coach  broken  down  ?  How  could  the  villain  of  the  melodrama  have  been  brought  to 
justice  in  time,  had  he  not  accidentally  seated  himself  in  the  railway-carriage  opposite  the  detective? 

There  is  no  possible  combination  of  circumstances  which  may  not  occur  to  you  in  connection 
with  your  fellow-travellers.  All  sorts  of  vaguest  and  dreamiest  possibilities  surround  them.  The 
young  lady  whose  bandbox  you  stumble  over,  may  be  the  woman  who  is  to  rule  your  destiny  ;  the 
old  gentleman  upon  whose  corns  you  refrain  from  treading,  may  leave  you  a  fortune  ;  the  stout 
lady  who  bars  3^our  entrance  to  the  railway-carriage  may  in  future  years  develop  into  your  mother-in- 
law.  There  is  nothing  that  shall  prevent  the  acquaintance  of  the  moment  from  becoming  the  friend 
of  your  life,  or — equally  it  may  be  urged — the  terror  of  your  existence.  There  is  nothing  to  insure 
that  the  conversation  with  a  stranger,  upon  which  you  are  lightly  entering,  shall  not  sway  the  whole 
course  of  your  future  actions,  or  uproot  the  convictions  of  years. 

To  be  sure,  these  things  do  not  happen  every  day,  but  they  might  do  so,  and  there  is  no 
absolute  reason  for  putting  the  vaguely  pleasant  romance  from  you.  What  is  stronger  in  the  healthy 
human  mind  than  a  love  of  adventure  ?  And  romance  apart,  it  is  needless  to  deny  that  the  plea- 
santest  possible  acquaintanceships  are  made  in  travelling.  If  they  are  brief,  well  we  regret  them ; 
had  they  been  longer,  we  might,  we  argue,  have  regretted  them  less.  If  at  the  end  of  our  journey  we 
bid  our  newly  found  acquaintance  adieu,  we  have,  at  least,  the  pleasant  feeling  that  the  world  holds 
for  us  one  friend  the  more,  and  the  great  mass  of  strange  and  therefore  hostile  humanity  one 
atom  the  less. 

At  the  same  time,  it  would  not  be  fair  to  insist  that  fellow-travellers  must  always  be  matters 
of  congratulation,  or  that  they  are  likely  to  prove  themselves  on  every  occasion  equally  agreeable, 
entertaining,  or  unselfish.  In  truth,  unselfishness  is  not  a  virtue  very  rampant  in  this  our  world 
at  any  time;  least  of  all,  perhaps,  is  it  likely  to  be  found  very  largely  developed  by  the  ordinary  run 
of  human  beings  whom  we  meet  as  fellow-travellers.  But,  possibly,  we  have  no  great  claim  to  look 
for  its  display  in  others,  when  with  a  blush  we  remember  our  own  eagerness  to  secure  "corners," 
or  the  various  small  artifices  which  we  have,  on  occasion,  used  to  secure  our  carriage  "to  our- 
selves." That  effort  will,  as  we  have  before  stated,  prove  as  a  rule  unavailing,  and  may  as 
well  be  abandoned  on  Continental  railways,  where  the  law  of  crammed  carriages  appears  almost 
inexorable. 

Other  laws  are  observed  with  equal  strictness.  For  instance,  a  bag  or  umbrella  placed  on 
the  rack  above  the  seat,  secures  its  occupation,  according  to  all  the  rules  of  French  etiquette,  without 
any  other  visible  sign.  An  English  lady  may  possibly,  ignorant  of  the  rule,  have  settled  herself 
in  a  comfortable  corner  so  engaged.  But  at  the  moment  of  the  train  starting,  its  legitimate 
occupant,  if  a  Frenchman,  will  make  his  appearance,  and  will,  without  the  slightest  ceremony, 
assert  his  rights  and  eject  the  lady.  Well  for  her  if  he  do  not,  as  in  a  case  which  we  ourselves 
witnessed,  add  insult  to  injury  by  presently  snoring  out  his  triumph  on  the  offended  fair  one's 
shoulder ! 

To  say  truth,  the  Frenchman  is  not,  as  a  rule,  a  chivalrous  fellow-traveller.  The  minute 
acts  of  self-abnegation  which  Englishmen  and  Americans  render  naturally,  and  of  habit,  to 
women,  as  they  rub  against  them  in  their  way  through  the  world,  are  simply  unknown  to  foreigners, 
or  to  that  class  of  them  whom  we  encounter  as  travellers.  This  kind  of  politeness  is  not  included 
in  their  education.  They  are  taught  from  infancy  to  use  pretty  little  courteous  phrases,  to  bow 
elegantly,  to  raise  their  hats  with  a  grace,  but  on  the  other  hand  to  possess  themselves  of  the 
best  places,  to  make  themselves  thoroughly  comfortable  on  all  occasions,  no  matter  at  whose 
expense,  to  have  the  windows  open  or  shut,  as  may  best  suit  their  own  temperament,  without 
reference  to  other  people's  notions, — these  are  matters  which  come  equally  as  of  course  to  them. 
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As  regards  sociability,  the  Frenchman  or  Frenchwoman  will  invariably  be  found  a  more 
agreeable  companion,  in  travelling,  than  those  of  our  own  nation.  It  will  not  often  occur  to  one 
of  Celtic  blood,  to  maintain  absolute  silence  for  ten  hours  at  a  stretch  while  there  are  human 
beings  who  may  be  talked  to  within  reach  ;  and  many  an  hour  of  slow  Continental  travelling  is 
thus  pleasantly/ and  sometimes  not  unprofitably,  whiled  away. 

At  the  same  time,  as  we  have  said,  if  there  should  arise  any  sort  of  question  between  meum 
and  tuum,  if  there  should  be  anything  like  a  scramble  for  seats,  or  the  chance  of  securing  a 
more  comfortable  one  by  a  little  finesse,  the  Frenchman,  who  has  been  hitherto  all  smiles  and 
politeness,  will  instantly  assert  himself,  will,  without  the  smallest  hesitation,  push  forcibly  in  front 
of  some  lady  whom  he  has  been  for  hours  past  addressing  in  delicately  worded  compliments ; 
or  will  deliberately  take  possession  of  the  one  fiacre,  while  his  fair  travelling-companion  is  left 
shivering  in  the  rain. 

Still,  as  we  have  said,  there  are  many  pleasant  as  well  as  unpleasant  incidents  of  travelling 
life;  and  seeing  that  our  companions  by  the  way  are,  even  at  their  worst,  but  the  tiny  trials 
of  an  hour,  it  will  be  well  for  us,  for  our  own  comfort  and  the  comfort  of  those  about  us,  if  we 
make  the  best  of  them;  while  if,  in  our  wanderings  to  and  fro  on  the  earth's  broad  surface, 
we  do  not  occasionally  come  across  some  kindly  nature,  some  sympathetic  mind,  some  congenial 
spirit,  the  fault  must  surely  rest  with  ourselves,  rather  than  with  our  fellow-travellers. 


#  # 


Almost  as  a  continuation  of  our  last  remarks  on  travelling  companions,  we  take  our  place 
in  a  Paris  omnibus,  bent  on  observing  the  various  types  of  character  with  which  we  may  have 
to  rub  shoulders. 

A  very  keen  observer,  the  late  Sir  Arthur  Helps,  was  once  heard  remarking,  that  one 
of  the  most  interesting  places  in  London  was  a  London  omnibus :  the  same  may,  in  like  degree 
and  kind,  be  said  of  its  Paris  prototype,  as  we  may  call  it ;  for  the  Parisians  had  omnibuses 
before  we  had,  although  their  first  builder  was  an  Englishman,  by  name  George  Shillibeer, 
who,  fired  by  the  success  of  his  new  invention  in  the  French  capital,  subsequently  introduced 
it  into  his  own  countrv. 

J 

The  French  have,  we  imagine,  retained  for  their  use  the  vehicle  as  originally  designed. 
It  is,  at  least,  of  far  heavier  and  more  cumbersome  build  than  those  which  thread  the  crowds 
of  the  London  streets  at  so  rapid  a  pace.  The  French  omnibus  does  not  hurry  itself — is 
not  given  to  excitement;  its  heavy  white  horses  amble  steadily  along,  at  a  gentle  self-satisfied 
jog-trot,  without  evincing  the  smallest  desire  to  try  speed  with  any  rival,  great  or  small.  The 
width  of  the  vehicle,  affording  plenty  of  room  for  the  feet,  renders  it  a  far  more  agreeable 
mode  of  transit  than  our  own  London  omnibuses,  and  the  division  of  the  seats  by  rails  into 
compartments  is  a  most  decided  boon  to  the  thinner  members  of  the  travelling  community. 
Whether  the  stout  ones  like  it  quite  so  well  may  be  doubted ;  but  it  is  certain,  looking  to 
the  fact  of  ordinary  French  bulk,  and  to  the  other  fact,  at  which  we  have  before  hinted,  of 
French  self-regard — let  us  not  call  it  selfishness — in  travelling,  that  without  some  such  divisional 
arrangement,  life  in  a  French  omnibus  would  be  scarcely  worth  living. 

It  is  very  curious  that  the  typical  John  Bull  should  always  be  credited  by  foreigners  with 
being  a  specially  fat  man,  since  it  is  certain  that,  as  compared  with  his  neighbours  across 
Channel,  he  may,  as  a  rule,  boast  a  slim  and  "genteel"  figure.  Our  sketch  of  the  Paris  omnibus 
is  by  a  French  artist,  and  it  will  be  at  once  observed,  that  the  stout  and  heavy  man,  fallen 
into  a  doze,  and  whose  slumbers  are  extremely  annoying  to  the  young  Parisienne  next  him, 
is  our  typical  Englishman,  such  as  he  is  always  depicted  by  French  caricaturists,  armed  with 
a  thick  stick,  and  his  round  bullet-head  crowned,  it  is  difficult  to  say  why,  by  a  low  and  broad- 
brimmed  quaker  hat.  This  is  supposed  to  be  the  most  favourite  English  style  of  attire.  He 
is,  however,  more  than  matched  in  size  by  the  portly  smiling  dame  des  halles  opposite  to  him, 
the  contents  of  whose  basket  prove  excessively  trying  to  the  olfactory  nerves  of  the  daintily 
dressed  young  lady  next  her.  The  types  of  faces  are,  with  the  exception,  we  venture  to  submit, 
of  John  Bull,  excellent  (and  who  has  ever  yet  been  known  to  smile  at  a  joke  at  his  own  ex- 
pense?)    Such  types— these  and  a   thousand  others  equally  characteristic,  and  of  equal  interest 
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— may  be  seen  any  day  in  the  streets  or  in  the  public  vehicles  of  Paris ;  which  in  truth  afford, 
as  we  have  said,  a  decided  point  of  vantage  to  those  who  make  human  faces  and  human  manners  a 
study. 

One  special  advantage  the  philosopher,  travelling  in  the  Paris  omnibus,  possesses  over  those 
who  make  use  of  the  same  vehicle  in  many  other  cities.  He  will  meet  with  many  types  and 
specimens,  from  many  grades  of  society:  the  poor  aristocrat,  the  rich  miser,  the  well-to-do 
tradesman,  the  struggling  professional  man,  or  woman,  the  governess  the  milliner's  girl,  the 
bloused  artisan,  the  priest,  the  peasant — all  will  be  there;  but  all  will  be  trim,  tidy,  and  to  all 
outward  appearance  clean. 

Scarcely  so  much  can  be  said  of  the  frequenters  of  London  omnibuses;  and  as  to  the  same 
vehicle  in  Italy  or  Spain,  let  the  traveller  eschew  them  as  he  would  poison  ! 


#  # 


In  France,  whatever  there  may  be  beneath  the  surface,  there  is  very  little  to  offend  in  that 
which  meets  the  eye.  In  Paris  especially,  all  is  trimmed,  swept,  and  garnished ;  all  is  under 
control  and  in  order.  Here,  there  are  to  be  seen  no  sights  such  as  so  often  send  a  thrill 
of  sorrow  through  us,  as  we  traverse  the  streets  of  our  own  vast  city. 

Vice,  to  be  sure,  is  there,  but  it  does  not  walk  rampant ;  poverty  is  there,  and  misery  and 
want  and  wretchedness  find  their  home  within  it ;  but  they  are  hidden  away  out  of  sight ; 
they  do  not  display  their  rags  and  nakedness  at  palace  doors,  as  with  us.  The  constant 
remark  of  the  foreigner  is,  "What  a  number  of  wretched,  miserable  objects  one  sees  in  your  rich 
England!" 

"How  clean,  how  well-to-do,  how  contented  they  all  look!"  is  the  expression  which  has 
been  forced  from  our  lips  in  the  French  capital,  even  at  the  very  time  when  in  our  hearts  we 
knew  that  the  content  and  the  well-being,  and  in  truth  the  cleanliness,  were  but  on  the  surface, 
and  that  beneath  the  surface,  which  looked  so  pure  and  calm,  sores  were  festering,  and  passions 
working,  and  a  whole  sea  of  turbulent  emotions  heaving,  which  would  suddenly  rise  like  a  sunken 
volcano,  and  deal  death  and  destruction  on  all  sides. 

In  the  calm  times  of  Paris,  however,  it  is  very  difficult  to  know  where  the  disturbing  element 
hides  itself — that  hydra-head  of  savage  discontent,  which  has  so  often  brought  the  fairest  city  of  Europe 
to  the  verge  of  ruin.  It  is  scarcely  ever  that  the  ordinary  passer-by  can  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
dragon's  tail.  But  now  and  then  he  may  do  so.  He  may  perchance  pass  it,  lounging  at  a  street  corner, 
or  stretched,  face  downwards,  on  some  bench  in  the  Tuileries  Garden.  It  is  not  a  pleasant  thing  to 
see,  and  it  must  surely  have  a  notion  of  its  own  hideousness ;  for  it  does  not  often  willingly  turn  its 
face  to  the  light  of  day.  It  is  a  slouching,  dull-eyed,  green-hued,  heavy -jawed,  thin-limbed,  ragged, 
repulsive-looking  creature,  from  whom  atheism  and  absinthe  have  robbed  almost  ail  that  was  once 
human  in  it.  The  Frenchman  is  not,  by  nature  or  habit,  a  drunkard;  but  when  the  passion  comes 
to  him,  he  does  not  fall  into  it  imperceptibly  and  sottishly,  as  an  Englishman  or  a  still  colder-blooded 
German  might :  he  does  not  take  to  it ;  it  takes  him,  body  and  soul,  and  makes  a  raving  madman 
of  him. 

Of  such  were  the  shrieking  murderous  crowds  in  1789 — of  such  was  the  Commune,  in  1871. 
Let  us  pass  him  by,  if  with  loathing,  yet  with  a  throb  of  pity.  Of  the  most  degraded,  as  of 
the  most  miserable  of  human  beings,  may  we  not  say, — Had  our  case  been  as  his,  our  oppor- 
tunities as  few,  our  temptations  as  many,  might  we  not  have  been  even  as  he  is  ? 

But,  as  we  have  said,  the  evidences  of  poverty  and  misery  are,  in  Paris,  particularly  few. 
Doubtless,  in  this  respect,  much  is  due  to  the  stringent  police-regulations,  which  are  carried  out 
on  so  much  more  autocratic  and  military  a  system  than  are  our  own ;  but  it  is  still  very  remarkable, 
when  we  consider  that  in  France  there  is  no  poor-law,  and  that  the  care  of  the  sick  and  helpless 
is  left  almost  wholly  to  private  charity. 


*• 


Here  the  organization  of  the  Roman  Catholic   Church   steps  in  and  does  good  work.     The 
French  are   by  no   means   a  religious  people.     Their  "ages  of  faith"    they  can    but  look  back 
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upon,  unhappily,  as  ages  of  darkness  and  superstition,  of  tyranny  and  bondage:  and  the  same 
Revolution  which  hurled  monarchy  from  its  throne,  to  trample  it  in  the  dust,  tore  down  the  veil 
of  reverence  from  the  holy  places,  and  overthrew  the  altars  which  had  been  for  ages  witnesses 
of  a  nation's  piety. 

Since  then,  neither  monarchy  nor  religion  has  been  able  to  find  a  home  for  itself  in  France. 
The  old  forms  of  religion  remain,  it  is  true,  but  it  needs  no  very  close  observer  to  see  that,  though 
the  body  is  there,  the  spirit  is  in  great  degree  wanting.  In  a  country  where  religion  is  the 
concern  only  of  one  class,  or  of  one  sex,  it  can  never  be  said  to  have  thoroughly  established 
itseif,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  apart  from  the  influence  of  the  clergy,  exercised  almost 
exclusively  upon  the  female  mind,  religion  and  France  have  very  little  to  do  with  one 
another. 

In  Paris  is  this  more  especially  to  be  observed.  In  the  country,  the  rural,  and  still  to  a 
great  extent  ignorant,  population  are  more  decidedly  under  religious,  or  at  least  priestly, 
influences.  But  in  the  great  centres  of  thought  and  learning,  Reason,  the  goddess  of  the 
Revolution,  still  holds  sway  over  the  great  mass  of  virile  minds.  They  have,  it  is  true,  consented 
to  the  re-establishment  of  the  old  forms ;  they  have  set  up,  or  have  permitted  to  be  set  up, 
the  old  altars  and  the  old  images,  before  which  their  fathers  bowed;  but  it  is  rather  because 
they  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  religion  is  a  good  and  necessary  thing  for  their  wives  and 
daughters,  than  because  they  have,  in  their  own  souls,  the  felt  need  of  any  such  devotional  aids. 
At  least,  whatever  they  need,  or  feel  that  they  need,  it  is  not  the  religion  which  satisfies  their 
priests  and  their  women.  To  this,  let  the  composition  of  any  French  congregation,  with  its 
ninety  per  cent,  of  women,  testify. 

But  though  the  Frenchman  may  not  in  his  own  person  be  religious,  he  has  at  least  an 
unfeigned  respect  for  religion,  as  exemplified  in  the  persons  and  good  works  of  others.  Above 
all,  he  is  perfectly  willing,  nay,  he  is  only  too  thankful,  to  yield  the  charge  of  his  poor,  his  infirm, 
his  sick,  his  imbecile,  or  forlorn — even  to  yield  himself,  when  sick  or  wounded — to  the  care  of 
those  whose  principles  he  professes  utterly  to  despise. 

It  is  thus  that  all  the  numberless  and  noble  charities  of  France  are  still  under  the  immediate 
charge  of  what  are  known  as  the  religious  orders;  that  is  to  say,  of  men  and  women,  but  chiefly 
of  women,  who  have  renounced  the  world,  its  pleasures  and  cares,  and  bound  themselves  by  a 
solemn  vow  to  the  life-service  of  God's  poor  and  feeble  ones. 

There  is  surely  only  one  aspect  under  which  we  can  possibly  take  umbrage  at  so  noble  a 
self-devotion.  It  is  that  the  service  should  be  a  "  bounden  "  rather  than  a  free  one;  that  in  the 
beginning,  the  vows  which  are  to  colour  a  lifetime  are  too  often  but  the  stifled  cry  of  a  victim, 
and  not  the  free-will  offering  of  the  glad  heart-giver. 

As  one  gazes  upon  the  calm  and  peaceful  face  of  the  "sister,"  for  whom  the  young  passions 
of  life  have  passed,  and  who  has  drifted,  through  what  storms  who  can  tell,  into  the  quiet  of 
benevolent  middle  age,  it  is  impossible  not  to  remember  what  may  well  have  been  her  "  story." 

Sometimes,  indeed,  it  is  pure  religious  enthusiasm  and  piety  which  lead  the  young  novice 
to  give  up  home,  kindred,  and  friends  for  a  life  which  she  believes  a  holier  and  a  better  one ;  but 
oftener,  it  is  to  be  feared,  the  sacrifice,  even  if  a  voluntary  one,  is  more  probably  the  outcome 
of  some  girlish  disappointment,  some  romantic  love  pique,  some  fancied  slight,  which  a  few 
years'  rough  contact  with  the  world,  or  some  real  sorrow,  would  effectually  have  dissipated  and 
cured.  Oftener  still,  it  is  necessity,  that  stern  taskmaster,  and  not  the  love  of  God,  which 
drives, — necessity  in  the  shape  of  family  reasons,  family  plans,  family  arrangements,  which  leave 
the  poor  victim  no  choice  between  self-immolation  and  a  cold,  unsympathizing  home, — a  home 
by  whose  hearth  she  would  be  reckoned — did  she  dare  to  oppose  the  sentence  which  condemns 
her  to  a  life  she  has  not  chosen — an  unwelcome  intruder  and  rebel  against  all  authority,  human 
and  divine.  For  there  is  perhaps  no  country  in  the  world  in  which  parental  discipline  is  more 
exacting,  in  which  filial  obedience  is  more  universal,  than  in  France. 

The  life  of  a  child — of  a  son,  and  yet  more  of  a  daughter — is  in  the  parent's  hands,  to  do 
with  as  he  thinks  best;  to  dispose  of  in  marriage,  if  it  so  please  him,  or  to  immure  in  a  convent, 
if  such  seem  to  him  the  better  plan;  the  child  mean  while,  in  either  case,  suffering  the  parent's 
will,  uncomplainingly,    or,  at  least,  without  resistance. 

And  so,  though  the  young  heart  well-nigh  breaks  in  the  struggle,  the  novice  bids  farewell 
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to  all  that  has  hitherto  made  life  dear  to  her,  to  all  the  legitimate  hopes  of  a  woman's  existence; 
and  to  make  room  for  the  sister  in  whose  light  she  stands,  to  save  untouched  the  heritage  which  her 
brother  needs,  and  which  family  pride  demands  should  descend  to  him  without  partition, — for  some 
such  reason,  more  or  less  worldly,  she  turns  her  back  upon  a  world  of  love  and  sunlight,  to  look 
henceforth  at  it  through  the  prison  bars  of  a  convent,  and  from  beneath  the  white  bands  of  a  nun. 

For  a  few  years,  it  is  certain  that  she  will  look  wistfully  through  those  bars.  Then,  let  us  hope 
that  as  Time,  the  healer,  brushes  by  her,  she  will  find  her  missed  vocation;  she  will  nurse  the 
sick — calling  all  men  her  brothers — she  will  clasp  the  orphan  to  her  heart,  and  dream  once 
more  the  sweet  impossible  dream  of  her  girlhood's  hope. 

It  is  thus  that  the  hospitals  of  France  find  nurses. 

Among  the  charities  of  Paris,  there  is  perhaps  none  of  greater  interest  than  that  of  the  En/ants 
Trouves,  "  the  lost  children  found."  The  hospital  was  established  in  the  year  1642,  by  the  benevolent 
and  pious  Vincent  de  Paul,  the  number  of  whose  active  charities  and  permanent  works  of  good  seem 
almost  to  entitle  him  to  the  saintship  which  a  grateful  Church  has  conferred  upon  him. 

Among  other  crying-  evils  which  he  sought  to  remedy,  his  attention  was  attracted,  it  is  said, 
one  day,  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  by  the  sight  of  a  beggar  wilfully  distorting  his  infant  child's  limbs, 
for  the  sake  of  exciting  the  compassion  of  passers-by.  It  was  said  to  be  no  infrequent  case  at  this 
time,  added  to  which  it  was  a  well-known  fact,  that  an  immense  number  of  infants  in  the  city  were 
abandoned  by  their  parents,  and  died  from  exposure  or  neglect,  while  other  cases  were  cited,  in  which 
they  had  actually  been  sold  for  exportation  as  slaves  or  otherwise.  Penetrated  with  these  horrors, 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul  established  a  refuge  for  abandoned  children,  in  an  old  house  in  a  poor  part  of 
Paris,  which  he  put  under  the  care  of  some  Sisters  of  Mercy,  and  which  was  the  origin  of  the  present 
institution.  A  turning-box,  or  cradle,  was  affixed  to  the  wall  of  the  hospital,  into  which  a  child 
might  be  dropped,  without  the  person  who  so  abandoned  it  being  perceived  by  those  within.  Beside 
the  cradle  was  a  bell,  which,  on  being  rung,  attracted  attention  to  the  gift  thus  unceremoniously 
thrust  upon  the  sisterhood.  The  asylum  had  some  hard  work  to  establish  itself  in  public  con- 
fidence or  favour.  Indeed,  some  ten  years  after  its  foundation,  so  great  was  the  objection  made 
to  it  on  the  score  of  its  encouragement  of  vice,  that  it  was  nearly  closed,  and  only  by  a  most 
powerful  and  pathetic  appeal  from  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  himself  to  the  universal  charity  of  Christ's 
religion  was  it  kept  open. 

However,  it  has  since  then  been  flourishing  and  continually  increasing  in  usefulness,  and  is  now 
justly  considered  one  of  the  most  important  public  charities  of  France. 

In  1840,  the  turning-box  was  discontinued;  but  any  parent,  if  unable  to  support  his  or  her 
child,  may  bring  it  before  the  magistrate,  and  it  will  then  be  received  into  this  asylum,  where 
it  is  educated  and  provided  for.  There  are  now  about  5000  children  so  maintained.  Boys  are 
apprenticed  to  some  trade,  or  sent  out  of  the  country,  in  batches,  as  emigrants  to  Algeria  and 
elsewhere,  where,  as  at  Boufarik  in  Algeria,  they  form  flourishing  little  colonies.  The  girls,  who 
are  chiefly  brought  up  as  domestic  servants,  on  their  marriage,  receive  a  portion  of  about  £6. 

About  half  the  children  brought  up  in  the  En/ants  Trouves  are  orphans,  of  the  other  half  the 
greater  number  are  illegitimate. 

Formerly  they  were,  from  the  moment  of  their  entrance  as  infants,  reared  in  the  asylum  by  the 
Sisters  of  Mercy;  but  the  mortality  amongst  the  motherless  little  population  of  the  house  was  so 
great,  that  it  was  at  length  decided  to  send  the  infants  into  the  country,  to  be  nursed  in  various 
cottages  of  the  peasantry. 

This  plan  is  still  adopted,  the  little  creatures  returning  to  the  home  at  the  age  of  two,  and 
remaining  then,  under  the  care  of  the  sisterhood,  which  bears  the  name  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  until 
they  are  grown  up. 

Parents  who  have  abandoned  their  children  are  not  permitted  to  hold  any  communication  with 
them  whatever,  while  their  identity  remains  a  secret  known  only  to  the  sisterhood.  But  if  at  any 
time  a  parent  should  find  himself  in  a  position  to  reclaim  his  child,  he  is  enabled  to  do  so  by  payment 
of  the  expenses  already  incurred  by  the  asylum,  and  which  are  estimated  at  about  four  pounds  yearly. 

#  *  4 
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Adthou^h  the  river  Seine  at  Paris  does  not  occupy  a  specially  important  position  as  a  mercantile 
highway  an&d  thereby  presents  to  an  Englishman  a  curious  contrast  to  his  own  heavily  burthened 
Thames  —and  although  the  fashion  and  to  a  great  extent  the  life  of  the  city  have  wandered  away 
from  its  banks,  to  establish  themselves  in  interminable  streets  of  block-patterned  houses,— there  is, 
perhaps  no  portion  of  Paris  which  possesses  a  greater  charm,  as  there  is  certainly  none  which 
can  boast  the  attraction  of  greater  variety,  than  that  through  which  flows  the  broad  and  stately 


river. 


Here  on  the  patch  of  land,  about  which  the  shining  waters  wind  fork-like,  is  the  old  and  original 
cite  or  rather  its  site,  for  little  enough  has  been  spared  to  us  of  later  days  by  the  pitiless  modern 
French  *tnu%  or  demon  of  improvement.  Here  was  the  original  city,  which  Hugh  Capet,  nine 
hundred" years  ago,  made  his  capital.  Here  was  the  city  which  the  Normans  sacked,  which  Henri 
Ouatre  besieged  ?n  vain  ;  in  the  defence  of  which  thirteen  thousand  persons  perished. 

But  modern  Paris  knows  it  no  more.  Its  last  quaint,  untidy,  gauntly  picturesque  houses  have 
been  swept  away,  and  only  the  grand  old  pile  of  Notre  Dame,  like  a  brooding  spirit  of  the  past,  is 
left,  to  tell  the  tale  of  old  Paris  and  its  glory  to  the  sceptical  ears  of  its  modern  successor. 
Unfortunately,  many  of  the  most  interesting  and  noteworthy  monuments  of  former  ages  were 
destroyed  in  the  time  of  the  Commune,  notably  the  magnificent  Hotel  de  Ville,  the  noblest  work  of 
the  Renaissance  period  which  Paris  possessed,  and  which  was  intimately  associated  with  every  event 
in  the  history  of  the  city.  This  palace,  which  formerly  presented  a  magnificent  object  from  the 
river,  was  burnt  to  the  ground  by  the  mad  petroleum-throwers.  They  also  destroyed  a  great 
portion  of  the  venerable  Palais  de  Justice,  and  burnt  down  the  most  historically  interesting  portion 
of  the  old  prison  of  the  Conciergerie,  which  adjoins  it. 

But  while  the  towers  of  Notre  Dame  look  out  over  the  Seine,  the  Seine  Island  will  ever  gather 
to  itself  half  the  interest  of  the  city,  let  violence  ravage  it  or  fashion  scorn  it  as  it  will. 

But  if  fashion  desert  the  river-quarter,  the  modern  genie  has  by  no  means  scorned  to  adorn  and 
beautify  the  banks  of  the  historic  stream.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  built  broad  quays,  even  on  the 
unfashionable  side,  and  planted  them  with  trees,  and  set  seats,  and  built  bridges ;  and  while  the 
magnificent  palace  of  the  Louvre  raises  its  stately  front  along  the  one  shore,  a  series  of  no  less 
beautiful  and  striking  facades  adorn  the  other.  Here  will  be  found  the  stately  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts; 
farther  on,  opposite  the  Louvre,  the  palace  of  curious  fortunes,  at  one  time  the  prize  of  a  lottery,  at 
another  the  prey  of  a  sham  marquis  and  runaway  convict,  now  the  home  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 
Farther  on,  again,  the  classical  front  of  the  Palais  des  Affaires  Etrangeres  (the  Foreign  Office)  and 
again  the  splendid  facade  of  the  Hotel  des  Iuvalides,  which  is  the  equivalent  of  our  Chelsea  and 
Greenwich  Hospitals  combined ;  behind  which,  always  a  conspicuous  point  in  every  view,  rises 
the  great  gilded  dome  which  marks  the  resting  place,  "amidst  the  people  whom  he  so  much  loved," 
of  the  most  remarkable  man  that  France  has  ever  known. 

"  Je  desire  que  mes  cendres  reposent  sur  les  bords  de  la  Seine,  au  milieu  de  ce  peuple  francais 
que  j'ai  tant  aime,"  wrote  Napoleon. 

And  the  Seine  and  its  banks  are,  in  a  greater  measure  than  any  other  part  of  Paris,  au  milieu  de 
ce  peuple.     They  are  the  people's  playground. 

The  numerous  bridges  which  span  the  river  are  crowded  from  morning  till  night,  not  only  with 
busy  passers-by,  but  with  knots  of  leisurely  idlers.  On  the  river  itself  ply  backwards  and  forwards 
busy  little  steam-launches,  carrying  their  chattering,  hurrying  freight.  On  the  river,  too,  lie,  like 
primeval  Noah's  arks,  the  great  swimming-barges  in  which  the  youth  of  Paris  take  their  aquatic 
pleasure.  Here,  on  the  river-terraces,  under  the  trees,  may  be  found  on  summer  evenings  half 
the  population,  as  it  might  seem,  of  Paris,  sauntering  bare-headed,  chatting — always  chatting — 
exchanging  salutations.  And  here,  at  almost  any  time  of  the  day,  on  the  steps  which  lead  from 
the  terraces  above,  to  the  water's  edge,  will  be  found  a  group  of  patient  bloused  fishermen,  lineal 
descendants  surely  of  those  ancient  Parisi  who  set  their  village  in  mid-stream.  Whatever  the 
weather  and  whatever  the  season,  the  group  of  fishermen  is  unfailing.  They  are  for  the  most  part 
habiiuis.  They  will  nod  and  salute  one  another  as  they  take  up  their  stations,  almost  recognized  as 
of  right,  on  block  one,  two,  or  three,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  the  embankment. 

They  are  very  patient  sons  of  sport,  these  Seine  fishermen,  and  certainly  go  far  to  belie  the 
accusation  so  often  brought  against  their  nation,  that  strong  excitement  is  necessary  for  their  life. 
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The  take  of  an  occasional  perch  or  a  rare  gudgeon  does  not  seem  to  afford  dissipation  of  a  specially- 
exciting  kind. 

It,  however,  exemplifies  that  side  of  the  French  character  which  is,  one  would  think,  prominent 
enough,  but  which  is  constantly  overlooked  or  misrepresented,  and  this  is  an  excessive  facility  for 
amusement.     The  Frenchman  does  not  want  strong  excitement,  but  he  wants  continual  amusement. 
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As  a  rule,  he  is  able  to  make  a  very  little  excitement  go  a  very  long  way;  to  make  excitement  for 
himself  out  of  what  would  not,  to  any  other  mind,  seem  capable  of  being  so  treated. 

After  all,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  the  child  left  in  him.  Indeed,  this  quality  never  has  been, 
and  probably  never  will  be,  eradicated  from  the  Celt  nature ;  and  the  same  temperament  which 
leads  the  Frenchman  into  the  violence  of  all  excesses  when  thoroughly  roused,  and  which  is  sufficiently 
elastic  to  sustain  him  under  all  sorrows,  is  found  equally  serviceable  in  calmer  moments,  creating 
pleasures  which  to  a  less  simple  and  childlike  nature  would  scarcely  seem  pleasures  at  all. 


* 
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The  Englishman  is  always  difficult  to  amuse,  because  he  is  reluctant  to  admit  the  fact  that  he 

Wan  TheTrenchm'an,  on  the  contrary,  considers  the  fact  a  natural  one,  and  is  not  ashamed  to  confess 
it  «  f„  this  worid  one  must  ^distractions,"  he  says,  and  so  proceeds  to  arrange  and  dev.se 
those  "  distractions"  with  which  beforehand  he  is  determined  to  be  pleased. 


THE    BIRD-FANCIER. 


The  Englishman  says,  "  I  drive  in  the  park,  I  visit  my  friends,  I  frequent  the  club,  not 
because  I  derive  any  sort  of  pleasure  from  these  occupations ;  it  is  a  stern  necessity,  a 
business  affair,  to  which  the  usages  of  society  drive  me." 

The  Frenchman,  on  the  contrary,  admits,  "I  do  all  these  things  because  it  amuses  me, 
and  because  I  want  amusing."      And,  in  consequence,  he  takes  his  pleasure  with  a  more  cheerful 
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face  than  does  his  brother  across  Channel.  It  is  this  quality  which  makes  the  Frenchman 
heartier,  in  any  hobby  which  he  may  take  up,  than  an  Englishman  would  be  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances.     He  is  not  ashamed  to  confess  the  intense  pleasure  which  he  takes  in  a  dilettante 


pursuit      He  becomes,  it  may  be,  an  amateur     , 

gardener,  or  bird-fancier,  or  what  not.     He  is    '| 

an    amateur   in    the   true   and    strict 

sense  of  the  word.      He  professes  no 

scientific  motives,   lays  claim   to   no 

abstract  theories.  He  only  wants 
amusing,  and  his  plants  or  his  birds,  as  the  case  may  be, 
furnish  him  with  the  required  matter.  But  in  his  intimacy  with  them,  he  grows  to  love  them,  and 
so,  watching  and  cherishing  them,  learns  to  know  more  of  their  habits  and  nature  than  the  most 
abstrusely  scientific  of  learners,  who  studies  them  from  the  depths  of  big  folios  and  dusty  tomes. 
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Thus  unwittingly  the  dilettante  wakes  up  one  day,  perhaps,  to  find  himself  not  only  pleased, 
but  learned  and  it  may  be  renowned —the  naturalist  to  whom  the  eyes  of  the  world  are  turned 
as  the  discoverer  of  some  great  fact,  or  the  arbiter  of  some  lengthy  dispute  in  the  floral  or 
feathered  world,  in  which  he  has  lived  so  happily  and  so  long. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  great  majority  of  French  people  do  occupy  and  content  themselves 
with  simple  pleasures  such  as  these,  and  do  not  require  a  vast  amount  of  external  excitement 
for  their  existence.  Such  excitement  as  they  have,  they  take,  as  they  take  their  thin  claret,  very 
much  diluted,  and  so  make  it  last  over  a  long  space  of  time.  For  French  life  is  not  lived,  as 
one  is  so  apt  to  think  of  it,  only  amid  the  bustle  and  gaiety  of  great  cities. 

* 

"Paris— that   is    France,"    is   an    aphorism   often   quoted.     At   the  same   time,   it  would  be 
quite  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  France  is  Paris,  or  that  country  life  is  a  life  either  unknown  to 

or  considered  distasteful  by,  the  majo- 
rity of  French  men  and  women. 

There  are  probably  quite  as  many, 
if  not  more,  people  in  France  who  have 
never  seen  Paris,  than  there  are,  in 
proportion,  of  English  men  and  women 
who  have  never  been  in  London.  For, 
after  all,  the  Frenchman  is  not  by 
nature  a  traveller,  as  is  the  English- 
man ;  and  if  he  does  not  possess  a  word 
which  implies  all  that  we  mean  by  our 
English  word  home,  he  has,  at  least,  a 
very  decided  predilection  for  the  spot 
where  he  was  born  and  bred,  and  has, 
moreover,  a  special  word  in  his  lan- 
guage for  the  disease  which  we  some- 
what clumsily  call  Jwme-sickness.  And, 
as  we  have  said,  as  a  rule,  the  French- 
knows     how    to     make     himself 


man 

extremely  happy  with  the  simple  little 
amusements  which  are  provided  for 
him  within  his  own  home  circle.  As 
for  the  French  woman,  or  French 
lady,  she  is  decidedly,  in  her  country- 
life, — whatever  she  may  be  in  Paris, — 
a  more  domesticated  creature  than  our 
own  English  lady  similarly  situated ;  a 
creature  who  lives  almost  entirely  on  the  amusement  which  her  own  household,  in  all  the  minutise  of 
which  she  assists,  affords.  She  does  not,  as  a  rule,  visit  very  much.  She  pays  very  few  calls.  She 
is  not  given  to  taking  walks,  and  probably,  except  to  go  to  church,  rarely  crosses  the  boundary  of 
her  own  possessions.  But  garden,  house,  and  farm,  whether  small  or  great,  afford  her  constant 
occupation,  thought,  and  interest.  With  her  own  fair  fingers  she  feeds  her  fowls  and  pigeons, 
tends  her  plants,  picks  her  fruit,  and  often  her  vegetables,  all  in  the  trimmest  and  most  neat-handed 
way  possible,  while  she  by  no  means  disdains  the  task  of  cooking  an  omelette  for  her  husband's 
dejeuner,  or  of  ironing  the  frills  of  her  own  muslin  gown.  Indeed,  no  sort  of  occupation  comes  amiss 
to  her,  French  ladies  being  happily  above  the  weakness  of  imagining  that  anything  which  is  of 
importance  to  the  health  or  well-being  of  their  family  can  degrade  them  in  the  doing. 

The   French    mind   is,   moreover,    excessively   practical.       It   delights   in    details,    and   is   so 

>ily   amused    by   the   occupation    of  the   moment,    that   repetition    brings   no    weariness.     The 

V  rench  habit,  too,  is  gregarious,  and  work  which  is  shared  by  a  whole  family  ceases  to  be  work, 

and  becomes  in  their  eyes  almost  pastime.      Hence,  while  the  master  of  a  house  busies  himself 
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in  his  garden  and  stable,  the  women  of  the  household,  mothers  and  daughters,  are  found  equally 
willing  to  accept  their  share  of  household  labour.  And  in  this  way  numberless  families  are 
kept  together,  who  in  our  own  country  would  be  scattered  far  and  wide,  the  daughters  earning 
their  bread  in  strangers1  houses.  It  is  a  matter  of  fancy,  of  course ;  but  the  Frenchman  likes 
to  keep  them  at  home  ;  and  in  the  end,  when  he  dies,  it  is  rarely  that  he  cannot  leave  a  trifle 
of  money  behind  him,  the  result  of  the  most  rigid  economy  through  life. 

As  a  rule,  however,  the  life  of  the  younger — we  should  say  the  unmarried — ladies  of  a  French 
country  household  strikes  us  as  being  a  little  dull,  as  compared  with  that  of  our  own  girls  ;  since 
outdoor  amusements  are  in  a  great  measure  wanting ;  since  reading  is  not  considered  a  proper 
occupation,  and  is  not  encouraged ;  since  croquet  parties  and  archery  clubs  are  unknown  to  them  ; 
and  the  entertainments  to  which  they  are  invited  are  attended  exclusively,  or  almost  exclusively, 
by  those  of  their  own  sex. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  English  fashion  of  outdoor  exercises  for  ladies,  and 
of  outdoor  sports  generally,  is  rapidly  acquiring  popularity  in  France.  In  evidence  of  which  the 
fact  may  be  cited,  that  it  is  not  now-a-days  an  unheard-of  thing,  as  formerly,  to  find  a  French  lady 
on  horseback,  although  the  practice  of  riding  is  by  no  means  a  general  one  among  ladies — is, 
indeed,  still  denounced  as  fast  or  prononcc,  and  would  be  on  no  account  permitted  to  unmarried  girls, 
by  chaperones  whose  ideas  are  strict  or  old-fashioned. 

Riding  has  not  until  late  years  been  very  much  the  fashion  even  among  Frenchmen,  and  it  is 
only  the  younger  generation  who  as  a  rule  indulge  in  the  exercise.  Altogether,  we  English, 
with  our  usual  insular  conceit,  apt  to  think  that  nobody  knows  anything  but  ourselves,  have 
been  accustomed  to  associate  the  notion  of  a  Frenchman  on  horseback  with  some  ridiculous 
caricature.  In  point  of  fact,  however,  the  French  have  paid  us  the  compliment  of  such  particular 
imitation  in  all  matters  connected  with  horse-flesh,  that  we  must,  in  future,  forbear  any  more  jeers 
at  their  expense,  lest  the  laughter  should  be  turned  back  upon  our  own  heads.  Indeed,  since 
French  horses  have  begun  to  win  the  Derby  from  us,  the  less  we  say  the  better. 

As  everybody  knows,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  our  own  land  more  beautiful  animals 
or  handsomer  turn-outs  than  may  be  seen  any  day  in 
the  Bois  de  Boulogne  during  the  Paris  season.  The 
carriages  are  still,  however,  we  believe,  for  the  most 
part,  imported  from  England ;  the  horses  are  of  English 
breed  ;  and  the  servants  are  dressed  so  as  to  represent, 
as  closely  as  possible,  the  ideal  English  groom.  On 
the  whole,  we  must  confess  our  pupils  do  us  credit. 

In  the  country,  matters  are  as  a  rule  more  simply 
arranged:  incomes  are  too  small  to  admit  of  much 
display,  nor  is  there  any  temptation  towards  it  in  districts 
removed  from  the  influence  of  great  towns  and  the 
wealthy  commercial  classes.  No  man  thinks  the  better 
or  the  worse  of  his  neighbour  for  appearing  to  be  some- 
what richer  or  somewhat  poorer.  It  is  a  sort  of  under-  | 
stood  maxim,  that  no  one  is  to  spend  more  than  he  can 
possibly  help ;  hence  the  rivalry  is  rather  towards 
economy  than  towards  extravagance.  The  houses  are, 
for  the  most  part,  extremely  primitive  (what  we  might 
be  disposed  to  call  comfortless),  and  all  the  arrange- 
ments are  of  the  simplest  kind.  In  particular,  very  few 
servants  are  kept, — one  as  a  rule ;  and  in  quite  large 
establishments  not  more  than  two  or  three ;  the  family 
and  the  servants  forming  a  far  more  compact  and 
homogeneous  whole  than  we,  with  our  less  strict 
divisions  of  class,  have  any  experience  of. 

A  very  pleasing  trait  of  French  social   life  is  the 
relation,  half  familiar,  wholly  confidential,  and  yet  ever  respectful,  which  subsists  as  a  rule  between 
master  and  servant,  and  between  mistress  and  maid.     It  is  usual  to  find  servants  in  French  house- 
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holds,  who  have  lived  from  boyhood  or  girlhood,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  good  old  age  in  the 
service  of  one  family,  and  who,  as  a  natural  result,  have  become  completely  identified  with  the 
interests  and  the  affairs  of  the  master  and  mistress  with  whom  their  lot  in  life  is  cast,  and  for  whom 
they  would  willingly  work  night  and  day,  for  whom  they  would  make  any  sacrifices,  personal  and 
even  pecuniary,  and  whose  welfare  in  substance,  as  in  health,  is  their  chief  and  most  heartfelt 
concern.  The  institution  of  domestic  service  as  understood  in  France  has  something  essentially 
feudal  about  it,  and  it  is  a  curious  trait  in  the  character  of  our  French  neighbours,  that  no  amount 
of  republicanism  or  communism  can  destroy  or  uproot  from  among  them — at  least  it  has  not 
hitherto  done  so — this  almost  mediaeval  class-relationship. 

In  return  for  the  life-devotion  and  heart-service  of  the  servant,  the  French  master  and  mistress 
have  of  course  some  slight  inconveniences  to  put  up  with,  which  are  not  so  likely  to  be  suffered  at 
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the  hands  of  the  machine-made  domestic.  The  French  bonne  or  garcon  is  no  machine,  but  a  creature 
of  human  flesh  and  blood,  with  often  a  very  decided  human  will,  and  as  a  certainty  with  a  very 
garrulous  human  French  tongue— a  tongue  which  is  prone  to  argue,  to  advise,  to  dissent,  sometimes 
to  contradict,  and  not  infrequently  to  scold,  if  scolding  seems  to  its  owner  the  thing  most  needful  or 
desirable  on  the  occasion. 

Still  it  must  be  confessed  the  whole  relation  has  something  excessively  hearty  and  natural  about 
it,  and  the  affection  which  grows  up  on  the  part  of  the  servant  is  almost  always  returned  in  kind  by 
those  served,  good  offices  being  tendered  equally  on  both  sides;  the  French  master  and  mistress 
accepting  invariably  the  burdens  with  the  advantages  of  old  and  long-continued  service,  maintaining 
:  worn-out  domestics  as  naturally  as  though  they  were  bound  to  them  by  ties  of  blood,  and 
rarely  parting  even  with  an  incompetent  person,  of  whose  shortcomings  they  are  aware,  for  the  sake 
of  a  new  venture  which  may  probably  turn  out  even  worse. 

All  this  is,  however,  becoming  somewhat  a  phase  of  the  past;    and  the  French,  it  is  whis- 
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pered,  in  consequence  of  their  close  association  with  perfide  Albion  and  other  depraving  foreigners, 
will  shortly  have  to  look  back,  like  ourselves,  regretfully  upon  the  good  old  times,  when  the  servant 
felt  himself,  and  indeed  was,  "  one  of  the  family." 

And  simplicity  of  manners  is  also,  according  to  French  accounts,  failing.  Luxury  is  creeping 
in :  "  We  are  becoming  cossus"  say  the  French  country  gentry,  which  means,  like  peas  wrapped  in 
a  pod.  This  also  they  lay  a  good  deal  to  the  score  of  perfide  Albion,  whose  cheap  luxuries  have 
corrupted  them,  and  whose  example  is  always  before  them. 

What  more  proof  is  wanted  when  we  perceive  that  they  have  even  adopted  our  demoralizing 
word  comfort  into  their  language,  and  associated  it  with  carpeted  rooms  and  large  wash-hand 
basins  ? 

*  * 


A    FRFNTH    FOREST. 


Before  leaving  the  subject  of  country  life  in  France,  a  word  must  be  said  as  to  French  sport  and 
French  sportsmen,  who  have,  like  French  horsemen,  long  formed  the  subject  of  a  standing  joke 
among  English  people.  Who  has  not  heard  the  legend  of  the  one  hare,  which  is  supposed  to  haunt 
a  particular  neighbourhood  in  France,  and  to  animate  the  hopes  of  the  chasseurs  year  after  year  ?  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  best  authorities  assure  us  that  there  is  no  foundation  for  these  damaging 
reports.  Game  is  not  usually  as  abundant  in  France  as  on  a  well-preserved  English  estate,  but 
quite  abundant  enough  to  afford  fair  sport.  Many  French  country  gentlemen  are  excellent  shots,  and 
indefatigable  in  their  pursuit  of  game,  and  sporting  is,  on  the  whole,  much  rougher  than  in  England. 

"It  is  not,"  writes  the  accomplished  author  and  artist,  Mr.  Hamerton,  in  his  admirable  sketches 
of  French  life,  "  for  Englishmen  who  have  never  encountered  anything  more  terrible  than  a  hare  or 
a  fox,  to  laugh  at  the  brave  Burgundian,  who  has  faced  the  boar  in  his  fury." 

An  incredible  number  of  wild  boars  are  killed  in  France  every  year;  and  though  where  boars  are 
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numerous,  wolves  are  seldom  found,  these  last  remnants  of  savage  life  do  still  exist  in  various 
localities,  and  are  hunted  by  certain  gentlemen  who  obtain  the  office  of  louvetiers.  The  sport  is, 
however,  an  eminently  exciting  one;  and  whether  the  love  of  it  does  not  conduce  to  something  less 
than  the  final  extermination  of  the  race,  it  would  be  hazardous  to  assert.  It  would  certainly, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  many  French  sportsmen,  be  a  bad  day  when  wolves  may  be  said  to  be 
extinct  in  France. 


* 


We  have  as  yet  said  nothing  of  French  country  scenery ;  but  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
we  wish  in  this  matter  to  emulate  the  example  of  so  many  of  our  countrymen,  not  to  speak  of  our 
American  cousins, — though  the  same  fault  lies  at  their  door, — who  are  prone  to  rush  at  night,  with 
drawn  blinds  and  shut  eyes,  from  one  end  of  France  to  another,  and  then  are  found  proclaiming 
loudly  that  from  Dan  to  Beersheba  all  was  barren  ;  that  there  was  nothing  to  see. 

"Is  France  a  pretty  country  ? "  was  once  asked  by  a  simple  and  enquiring  mind.     "I  don't 


ON    THE   LOIRE. 

believe  so;  it  only  leads  to  somewhere  else,"  was  the  reply  given,  we  were  led  to  believe,  by  an 
energetic  and  ingenuous  American  traveller. 

It  is  quite  true  that  railway  travelling  through  a  good  deal  of  mid-France  is  dull,  monotonous, 
and  umnteresting-the  country  presenting,  that  is  to  say,  no  great  or  marked  features;  but  at  the 
altogether      "  ^^  *  t0  *"*  that'  aS  *  "^  Yy™^  landscapes  are  wanting  in  beauty 

France  is  for  the  most  part  a  flat  country,  the  mountain  ranges  which,  or  a  portion  of  which 
are  included  within  her  border  being  chiefly  outer  girdles,  beautiful  in  themselves,  but  which  in 
no  way  touch  her  heart  or  centre;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  Alps,  the  Vosges,  and  the  Jura  on 
her  eastern,  and  the  Pyrenees  on  her  southern  frontier ;  and  some  of  the  grandest  and  most  romantic 
scenery  in  France  is  tobe  found  on  these  border  lines.  Very  wild  and  romantic,  however,  are  the 
ess  lofty,  but  deeply  interesting  verdure-covered  extinct  volcano  range  of  Auvergne  and  the 
mountains  of  Cevennes,  which  at  their  highest  point  rise  to  a  height  of  nearly  six  thousand  feet,  or 
the  olive-covered  slopes  of  the  Alpes  Maritimes.  But  these  are  after  all  exceptional  districts. 
As  a    rule,    the   chief  charm    of  French  landscapes   must  be  sought  in    the  quiet  beauty  of 
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river  and  forest  scenery,  and  in  width  and  freeness  rather  than  in  startling  effects  of  height 
and  depth.  France  possesses  no  fewer  than  two  hundred  navigable  streams,  the  scenery  of 
which  is  extremely  varied  and  interesting;  and  among  them  three  grand  rivers,  the  Seine,  the 
Loire,  and  the  Garonne,  affording,  with  their  constant  panorama  of  forest-clad  heights,  water- 
side towns,  and  curiously  pinnacled  chateaux,  a  succession  of  the  most  charming  pictures,  and 
an  almost  inexhaustible  playground  for  the  leisurely  tourist.  In  sylvan  verdure  France  is  seen  at  her 
very  best;  indeed,  Mr.  Ruskin  gives  a  verdict  in  favour  of  the  trees  of  France,  over  all  other 
countries,  for  grace  of  stem  and  perfection  of  form.  It  his  been  somewhat  the  fashion  until  late 
years  to  vaunt  the  English  as  superior  to  French  trees — in  fact,  to  decry  those  of  our  neighbour 
country  I  and  as  the  masses  of  foliage  are  by  no  means  so  rich,  and  each  individual  tree  is  perhaps 
less  strikingly  handsome,  it  needed  the  dictum  of  so  severe  and  keen-sighted  a  critic  to  reverse  the 
popular  notion.  Whether  French  trees  do  in  truth  bear  the  palm  from  the  far-famed  English  oak 
and  elm,  it  is  certain  that  in  their  delicate  foliage  and  transparency  of  leaf  they  are  extremely 
beautiful,  and  in  forest  scenery  have  a  peculiar  knack,  as  it  were,  of  grouping  and  arranging 
themselves  in  most  graceful  and  effective  masses. 

France  is  one  of  the  most  productive  countries  in  the  world,  and  in  the  number  and  variety 
of  her  indigenous  plants  surpasses  every  other  part  of  Europe.  Shakespeare,  the  wise  man, 
justly  calls  her  Fertile  France.  She  is  in  literal  truth  a  land  of  corn  and  wine  and  oil.  And 
the  abundance  of  her  produce  is  in  a  very  great  measure  the  result  of  her  own  natural  fertility; 
for  until  lately — and,  indeed,  in  many  cases  up  to  the  present  time — agriculture  as  a  science 
has  been  in  a  backward  condition.  Perhaps,  however,  an  exception  should  be  made  in  favour 
of  the  vine,  which  has  been  for  many  generations  assiduously  and  carefully  cultivated. 

But  as  a  rule  Nature  has  been  left  a  good  deal  to  her  own  devices,  and  a  very  large  part  of 
France  has  not  been  brought  under  cultivation  at  all.  Her  forests  occupy  about  one-eighth  part 
of  her  entire  surface,  and  include  a  great  variety  of  trees.  Pines,  firs,  oaks,  the  beech,  the  elm, 
the  ash,  and  the  birch,  are  the  chief  treasures  of  the  northern  and  eastern  forests,  The  cork  tree, 
the  chestnut,  the  olive,  together  with  the  orange  and  lemon  and  fig,  are  to  be  found  on  the  slopes 
of  the  southern  hills,  in  all  their  glorious  variety  of  tints  and  forms  and  groupings. 

The  French  taste,  however,  in  the  matter  of  planted  trees,  we  must  confess  is  somewhat  formal. 
Unlike  Dame  Nature,  the  Frenchman  takes  a  wonderful  pleasure  in  straight  lines,  and  when  he 
plants  his  trees,  he  plants  them  as  rigidly  straight  as  he  can,  and  is  evidently  hurt  if  Nature  now 
and  then  outrages  his  ideas  by  refusing  to  her  offspring  the  form  which  art  has  designed  them. 
As  a  rule,  however,  art  triumphs  in  the  matter,  and  the  result  is  that  French  landscapes  are  often, 
from  this  reason  alone,  strangely  monotonous,  the  trees — particularly  in  some  districts  the  poplars 
— are  ranged  with  such  terrible  precision  in  long  straight  lines,  that  they  have  no  chance  of  relieving 
the  eye  by  graceful  vagaries,  and  often  give  to  a  flat  tract  of  country  the  appearance  of  a  Scotch 
tartan  lined  out  in  varying  shades  of  green. 

In  striking  contrast,  however,  to  the  generally  stiff  arrangement  of  French  arboriculture,  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne,  a  charmingly  diversified  wood  of  entirely  artificial  growth  should  be  men- 
tioned. The  idea  evidently  adopted  in  this  case  has  been  to  make  the  Paris  pleasure-ground  as 
much  like  an  English  park  as  possible ;  and  though  the  resemblance  is  not  in  all  respects  perfect, 
and  though  the  trees,  owing  to  the  havoc  wrought  among  them  during  the  Franco-German  war, 
are  nearly  all  striplings,  the  general  effect  of  the  plantation  is  remarkably  sylvan  and  natural. 

The  Bois  de  Boulogne  is,  as  we  have  said,  the  great  recreation-ground  of  Paris,  or  rather  it 
may  be  said  of  the  richer  and  fashionable  classes  of  the  city ;  for  its  distance  from  the  centre  of 
the  town  rather  precludes  it  from  being  the  constant  resort  of  the  lower  orders,  as  is  the  case  with 
so  many  of  the  London  parks.  At  the  same  time  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  neighbourhood  of  so 
large  and  so  picturesque  an  airing  place  is  of  great  advantage  in  every  respect  to  the  Parisians ;  and 
the  vast  numbers  of  people  who,  on  foot  and  in  vehicles  of  all  kinds,  from  the  humblest  to  the 
grandest,  avail  themselves  daily,  both  in  summer  and  winter,  of  the  advantages  it  offers,  prove 
how  highly   the  boon   is  appreciated. 

In  winter  the  Bois  is  quite  as  much  frequented  as  in  the  summer,  and  the  sheets  of  water,  which 
in  the  warm  weather  are  crowded  with  gaily  painted  boats  and  merry  aquatic  parties,  in  winter 
afford  a  rare  field  of  enjoyment  to  the  skater  and  slider. 
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There  is  one  section  of  French  society  of  which  we  have  as  yet  said  nothing,  and  yet,  since 
the  child  is  surely  "  father  to  the  man,"  it  is  a  section  which  we  may  well  consider  as  one  of  the 
most  important  of  all,  in  the  formation  of  the  national  whole:   it  is  the  boy  section. 

The  French  boy  is  a  creature  of  many  peculiarities,  and  may,  without  exaggeration,  be 
said  to  be  more  truly  French  than  his  parents;  in  the  same  way  that  an  English  boy,  being 
but  the  raw  material  of  that  which  experience,  and  education,  and  contact  with  his  fellows  are 
afterwards  to  mould  and  modify,  is  of  a  more  decidedly  English  type  than  he  will  afterwards  be, 
when  he  has  undergone  these  before-mentioned  processes  of  moulding,  and  taming,  and  modifying. 

The  education,  or  rather  rearing,  of  French  children  is  essentially  different  from  that  of 
English  children.     Perhaps  nowhere  do  the  opposing  traits  of  national  character  assert  themselves 

more  strongly. 

French  parents  are  on  the  whole,  we  are  inclined  to  believe,  far  more  tender  in  the  treatment 
of  their  children,  when  young,  than  English  parents,  although  among  ourselves  the  severe  method 
which  was  once  in  vogue  has  happily  fallen  very  much  into  disrepute  of  late  years.  French 
parents,  a^ain,  live  very  much  more  with  their  children  than  is  the  custom  with  us.  A  nursery 
or  a  school-room  life  passed  in  almost  complete  separation  from  the  rest  of  the  household,  is 
an  unknown  institution  in  the  ordinary  French  family.  Mothers  walk  out  with  their  nursemaids  ; 
children  invariably  accompany  their  parents  in  drives  and  excursions ;  they  dine  at  the  same 
table  and  at  the  same  hour,  and  are  generally  what  we  should  call  spoiled,  although  at  the 
same  time  parental  government  is  maintained,  and  may  perhaps  as  a  rule  be  said  to  be 
maintained  in  an  excessive  degree  as  the  child  grows  into  the  youth  or  maiden.  The  way  in 
which  parental  authority  is,  for  instance,  brought  to  bear  on  the  marriage-question  of  young 
French  men  and  women  seems  to  us  overstrained,  and  almost  immoral ;  while  among  the  peasantry 
instances  are  by  no  means  uncommon,  of  grown-up  sons  submitting  to  personal  chastisement  at 
their  fathers'  hands. 

As  a  rule,  however,  the  relations  between  French  parents  and  children  are  very  close  and 
very  affectionate  on  both  sides. 

French  girls  seldom  quit  their  mother's  side,  and  grow  up  entirely  under  her  eyes,  ignorant, 
innocent,  prejudiced,  susceptible,  and  charming,  to  become  mothers  in  their  turn.  Boys  naturally 
cannot  be  kept  under  so  strict  a  surveillance,  but  the  mother's  influence  on  their  education  is 
scarcely  less  paramount;  and  the  mothers  who  thus  guide  them  are  such  as  we  have  described, 
such  as  their  own  mothers  were  before  them,  with  perhaps  a  new  spice  of  the  world's  cunning  to 
flavour  their  original  simplicity  and  narrow-mindedness. 

And  the  boys  are  such  as  their  training  naturally  makes  them.  They  are  mothers'  boys. 
They  are  not  manly,  nor  particularly  truthful,  nor  particularly  honest.  They  are  especially 
forbidden  to  fight.  There  is  no  crime  in  a  French  mother's  black-book  so  worthy  of  punishment, 
as  the  reprehensible  habit  of  "boxing"  after  the  English  fashion.  But  they  have  their  own 
methods  of  quarrelling.  They  make  grimaces  and  slap  one  another,  and  pinch  and  kick  shins ; 
but  the  moral  effect  of  the  exercise  is  somehow  not  the  same  as  the  robuster  methods  of  our 
English   schoolboys. 

Their  sports,  too,  are  not  manly.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  with  the  exception  of  swimming 
— an  accomplishment  which  all  French  boys  learn,  and  in  which  they  are  proficient — they  have 
no  sports.  They  are  ignorant  of  cricket,  and  they  would  shudder  at  the  notion  of  football,  in  the 
rough  fashion  in  which  the  game  is  played  by  our  rough  insular  barbarians.  They  are  not 
encouraged,  nor  indeed  permitted,  so  far  as  is  possible,  to  engage  in  any  occupation  which  might 
be  in  the  least  likely  to  injure  either  themselves  or  their  clothes.  They  are  not  taught  the  little 
Englishman's  first  lesson  in  the  code  of  honour,  that  "it  is  a  disgrace  to  cry."  On  the  contrary, 
they  are  encouraged  to  show,  rather  than  to  repress,  their  emotions.  They  are  taught  by  their 
mothers  to  be  affectionate  and  polite,  and  also  devout ;  and  the  first  two  lessons  they  usually  retain, 
if,  as  is  too  often  the  case  on  arriving  at  man's  estate,  they  forget  the  third. 

In  one  important  sense  the  French  mother,  as  a  rule,  meets  with  her  reward.  If  the  man  whom 
she  has  reared  turns  out  to  be  something  less  of  a  man  and  more  of  a  child  than  he  might  have  been 
under  different  training — somewhat  weaker,  and  vainer,  and  shallower — he  is  at  least  a  good  son. 
And  the  system  which  she  has  employed  towards  him  has  this  great  argument  in  its  favour, — viz., 
that  whatever  a  Frenchman  may  lose  in  his  rough  contact  with  the  world,  whatever  of  faith,  or  hope, 
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or  virtue  fail  him,  one  faith  remains  to  him  even  to  the  last  and  worst, — a  belief  in,  and  reverence 
for,  his  mother. 


* 


The  traveller  who  for  the  first  time  traverses  France  cannot  fail  to  remark,  as  the  train  whirls 
him  through  mile  after  mile  of  broad  pasture-fields,  a  character  to  which  he  is  quite  unused  in  his  own 
country,  the  herd  boy  or  woman,  as  the  case  may  be,  generally  the  latter.     He  will  observe  in 
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every  meadow,  reclining  perhaps  under  the  shade  of  a  tree,  or  more  often  standing  erect  at 
the  tail  of  her  own  particular  cow,  the  woman  in  whose  charge  is  the  cow.  It  is  very  seldom 
indeed  that  more  than  two  or  at  most  three  animals  are  given  into  the  care  of  one  person. 
When  this  is  so,  the  herdswoman  will  be  seen  exhibiting  the  most  feverish  anxiety  to  keep  her 
animals  together.  But  very  constantly,  as  we  have  said,  each  cow  will  be  found  to  have  her  own 
special  attendant  and  waiting- maid;  and  a  very  curious  effect  is  produced  in  a  large  field,  over  which 
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the  cattle  of  several  owners  graze,  by  these  human  followers  of  the  horned  creatures,  each  attendant 
being-  found,  for  the  most  part,  with  her  face  to  the  cow's  tail,  where  she  will  stand,  knitting  in  hand, 
for  hours  together,  silent  and  immovable. 

The  reason  of  this  arrangement,  no  doubt,  primarily  was,  that  there  were  no  fences  between 
different  properties ;  but  even  where  boundaries  exist,  the  old  custom  is  still  kept  up,  the  system  of 
chaperonage  over  the  four-footed  beauties  of  France  being  almost  as  strict,  it  would  seem,  as  over  the 
two-legged  ones. 

But  not  alone  in  France  is  this  system  maintained.  It  will  be  observed  almost  everywhere 
throughout  the  Continent.  It  presents,  at  least,  one  advantage,  that  the  wayfarer  need  never  fear,  in 
crossing  a  field,  any  attack  from  strange  cattle,  since  all  are  amenable  to  the  voice  of  the  herdsman 
or  woman,  as  the  case  may  be.  And  not  only  are  the  more  valuable  animals,  cattle  and  sheep,  thus 
accompanied  and  watched  over.  Not  a  pig  in  France  or  Germany  is  turned  out  to  feed,  without  a 
child  by  his  side  to  direct  his  cunning  nose  to  the  sweetest  morsels  by  the  wayside;  and  a  flock  of 
geese,  though  it  consist  of  but  half-a-dozen  at  most,  has  its  invariable  attendant  in  a  young  girl, 
who  is  in  consequence  known  by  the  somewhat  dubious  title  of  the  "goose-girl." 

Throughout  the  whole  of  France,  as  well  as  Germany  and  other  countries,  the  English  traveller 
will  remark  how  constantly  and  severely  women  are  employed  in  outdoor  and  field  labour.     For 
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not  alone  is  the  somewhat  idle  task  of  cattle-tending  for  the  most  part  committed  to  them,  but 
they  will  be  seen  in  all  the  cultivated  parts  of  the  country,  busily  employed  in  field-labour, 
weeding  and  hoeing,  and  not  infrequently  in  the  rougher  work  of  digging  and  load-carrying.  In 
the  towns,  women  will  be  observed  carrying  hods  of  bricks  and  mortar,  and  assisting  bricklayers 
in  their  hardest  work,  while  in  the  forests  of  Ardennes  and  elsewhere,  women  will  also  be  found 
carrying  enormous  loads  of  wood,  dragging  carts  like  beasts  of  burden,  and  if  not  actually  felling 
trees,  at  least  taking  their  share  of  the  roughest  and  most  exhausting  outdoor  labour. 

Whether  the  practice  of  thus  employing  female  sinew  and  muscle  is  commendable,  we  must 
leave  to  the  political  economist  to  decide.  To  those,  however,  who  look  at  the  landscapes  through 
which  they  pass  from  a  picturesque  point  of  view  only,  the  bright  costumes  and  gay  head-dresses 
of  the  female  workers  certainly  add  not  a  little  to  the  effect  of  the  whole. 


*   * 
* 
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We  have  dwelt  a  good  deal  on  the  picturesque  appearance  of  the  white- capped  women  of 
Normandy  and  Northern  France.  As  we  travel  south,  however,  we  are  grieved  to  see  the  white 
caps  gradually  disappear,  and  with  them,  to  a  great  extent,  the  distinctive  and  trim  peasant- dress 
which  charmed  us  on  our  first  setting  foot  on  French  soil. 

Mid-France  has  nothing  attractive  in  its  peasant  costume,  except  a  bright  red  cr  blue 
kerchief  tied  over  the  head  in  not  very  becoming  style,  which  certainly  forms  effective  spots  of  colour 
in  a  landscape,  but  which  at  nearer  view  cannot  be  regarded  as  beautiful. 

It  is  not  until  we  have  actually  traversed  the  length  of  the  land,  and  stand  under  the  shadow  of 
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the  mighty  Pyrenean  snow-range,  that  we  again  meet  with  costumes  which  in  form  and  colouring 
delight  us. 

As  we  approach  the  Spanish  frontier,  we  meet  not  only  with  a  new  style  of  dress,  but  with  a 
new  type  of  face, — a  new  people.  In  the  matter  of  the  dress,  it  must  be  a  question  whether  the  trim 
jauntiness  of  the  North  suits  us  better  than  the  somewhat  free  and  careless  grace  of  the  South  ; 
whether  the  purity  of  the  white  frills  has  more  attraction  for  us  than  the  soft  folds  of  the  silken 
kerchief,  tied  turban-fashion  over  the  shining  dark  hair.  But  whatever  difference  of  opinion  may 
exist  as  to  the  costume,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  type  of  face  in  Southern  France  is  more  beautiful 
than  in  the  North.     Taking  them  as  a  whole,  Frenchwomen  are  not  noted  for  their  beauty.     They 
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are,  as  we  have  said,  attractive,  piquant,  and  possess  in  no  small  degree  the  vague  quality  of  charm. 
But  they  are  not— of  course  with  exceptions— handsome.  Only  as  we  approach  the  southern 
frontiers  of  the  country,  towards  Italy  or  Spain,  do  we  find  the  word  "beautiful"  creeping  to  our 
lies,  on  some  rare  vision  of  soft  brown  outlines,  and  cheeks  upon  which  the  sun  of  the  South  has 
looked,  and  left  his  crimson  glory.  Even  then,  we  must  confess,  such  visions  are  in  truth  rare  ; 
and  we  must  travel  farther  south,  out  of  fair  France  into  regions  yet  fairer,  before  we  shall  come 
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upon  the  race  of  which  every  woman  seems  cast  as  though  for  a  Madonna,  and  every  man  for  an 
artist's  model. 

Yet  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  women  of  the  Pyrenean  valleys  are,  as  a  rule,  beautiful 
and  picturesque  enough  to  form  fitting  objects  in  the  beautiful  spots  where  Fate  has  placed  them, 
and  that  is  saying  a  good  deal. 


* 
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The  romantic  valleys  of  the  northern  Pyrenean  slope,  comparatively  little  known  to  and  fre- 
quented by  English  travellers,  form  the  great  health-recruiting  ground  for  the  French  upper  classes, 
who  flee  in  crowds  from  the  heat  and  glare  of  Paris,  during  the  early  autumn,  to  these  mountain 
retreats,  much  in  the  same  way  that  Londoners  flock  to  Scotland.  They  are  the  highlands  of  France  ; 
but  their  attraction  is  not  so  much  for  the  sportsman  as  for  the  valetudinarian,  the  idler,  or  the  taker 
of  holidays  generally. 

Each  village  centres  round  its  mineral  spring,  of  which  it  is  computed  there  exist  in  the 
Pyrenean  range  no  fewer  than  two  hundred,  each  resorted  to  by  those  who  specially  favour  it;  and 
it  is  not  uncommon  for  French  people  to  make  what  they  call  the  tour  of  the  baths,  taking  each  in 
its  pleasantest  and  gayest  season.  They  are  nearly  all  situated  in  the  midst  of  charming  scenery, 
not  presenting  the  grand  and  awe-inspiring  features  of  the  Alps,  but  of  a  somewhat  more  cheerful 
and  homely  character, — of  forest-clad  hills,  and  emerald-sloping  meadows.  The  mountain  excur- 
sions are  less  trying  and  more  generally  practicable  than  in  Switzerland,  and  the  glow  of  southern 
skies  gives  a  warmth  and  colour  to  the  landscape,  which  is  wanting  in  mountain-scenery  less  happily 
placed. 

One  of  the  most  convenient  centres  for  reaching  the  chief  Pyrenean  watering-places,  Cauterets, 
St.  Sauveur,  Bareges,  Eaux  Chaudes,  Eaux  Bonnes,  Bagneres  de  Bigorre,  and  others,  is  the  quaint, 
ancient,  but,  until  recently,  little-known  town  of  Lourdes.  It  is  a  somewhat  poor-looking  place, — a 
collection  of  grey  tumble-down  houses,  grouped  about  a  precipitous  rock,  on  which  stands  an  old 
feudal  castle ;  but  its  position  is  a  splendid  one.  It  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenean  range,  closed 
round  with  an  amphitheatre  of  verdure-clad  hills,  flanked  again  by  a  double  rampart  of  snow-peaks, 
and  holds  the  key  of  four  valleys,  one  only  less  picturesque  than  another. 

Its  strategic  capabilities  made  the  place  at  one  time  of  no  little  importance,  and  the  "  cJiastel 
impossible  a  prendre"  as  Froissart  called  the  grey  old  castle  on  the  rock,  was  a  prize  for  which  nations 
were  found  fighting ;  among  them  the  English.  They  had  not  the  glory  of  taking  it,  however.  It 
was  ceded  to  them  as  part  ransom  for  the  French  king,  whom  Edward  III.  took  prisoner.  But  the 
Black  Prince  held  his  court  there,  and  it  was  indeed  the  very  last  fortress  possessed  by  us  in  southern 
France.  After  that  it  became,  during  the  civil  wars  of  France,  one  of  the  chief  strongholds  of  the 
Huguenot  party. 

But  all  these  glories  of  the  old  castle  and  of  the  little  mountain  town  had  long  ago  faded  away 
into  the  dim  and  unremembered  past.  Modern  science  scoffed  at  the  notion  of  the  impregnable 
rock ;  the  old  castle,  despoiled  of  its  feudal  grandeur,  was  turned  into  a  barrack  ;  even  the  State- 
prison  in  the  tower,  which,  for  a  while,  had  kept  up  the  prestige  of  the  old  chateau,  and  where 
Lord  Elgin,  the  English  ambassador,  was  incarcerated  by  the  despotic  orders  of  Napoleon,  had 
been  abandoned  to  decay.  Fashion,  which  assembled  its  thousands  at  Pau  in  the  winter,  and 
crowded  the  hotels  of  Bigorre  and  Luchon  in  the  summer,  had  passed  by  the  charms  of  Lourdes; 
and  for  interest  and  excitement  in  the  deserted  little  town  there  remained  nothing  but  its  weekly 
cattle-market  and  the  glorious  beauty  of  its  situation — a  beauty  which,  little  vaunted  and  pro- 
claimed, was  made  small  account  of,  and  discovered  only  now  and  again  by  some  chance  traveller 
of  archaeological  tastes,  who  had  wandered  away  from  the  beaten  track. 

This  was  twenty  years  ago.  Now,  on  a  change  tout  ecla.  Insignificant,  dull,  poor,  romantic 
little  Lourdes  has  become  world-famous, — a  centre,  as  we  have  seen,  to  which,  and  from  which,  all 
manner  of  roads  lead  to  all  manner  of  places, — a  goal  towards  which  constantly  converging  streams 
of  piety-  or  curiosity-drawn  pilgrims  are  flowing. 

It  is  the  scene  of  the  apotheosis  of  the  superstition  of  this  our  wise  nineteenth  century.  The  story 
of  the  supernatural  appearances  and  miraculous  cures  of  Lourdes  is  almost  too  well  known  to  need 
telling  in  detail  here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  twenty-one  years  ago  the  Virgin  Mary  is  said  to 
have  appeared  to  a  little  girl  of  the  town,  to  have  then  announced  or  confirmed  her  divinity,  and 
to  have  desired  that  a  church  should  be  erected  on  the  spot  to  her  honour. 

The  command  thus  mysteriously  given  has  been  obeyed.  A  magnificent  church  has  been 
raised  on  the  banks  of  the  Gave,  above  the  grotto  where  the  revelation  is  stated  to  have  taken 
place  ;  while  in  the  grotto  itself,  a  miraculous  fountain,  potent  to  cure  all  diseases  both  of  body  and 
soul,  attests  the  reality  of  the  vision,  or  the  faith  of  those  who  avail  themselves  of  the  nostrum. 

It  is  certain  that  the  shrine  is  visited  yearly  by  a  vast  number  of  pilgrims,  amounting  in 
one  year,  it  is  said,  to  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  persons.     The  grotto  is  filled  with 
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crutches,  bath-chairs,  and  other  evidences  of  those  who,  having  come  sick,  have  gone  away  whole, 
and  left  their  testimony  behind  them ;  and  the  church  above  is  crowded  with  ex  vetos  and  thank- 
offerings  for  cures  effected. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  easier  and  pleasanter  to  think  that,  in  certain  nervous  and  hysterical  cases, 
faith  in  the  remedial  agent  has  worked  wonders,  than  to  believe  that  so  large  a  number  of  people 
have  wilfully  conspired  together  to  deceive  their  fellows.  Although  we  feel  bound  to  confess  that 
some  cases — such,  for  instance,  as  that  of  the  man  who,  having  lost  an  eye  twenty  years  before  by  a 
gunpowder  explosion,  recovered  it  by  drinking  a  tumbler  of  Lourdes  water — have  a  slight  suspicion 
of  trickery  about  them. 


CHURCH    OF    NOTRE    DAME    DE    LOURDES,    HAUTES    PYRENEES. 

However  that  may  be,  the  fame  of  the  shrine  continues,  and  its  virtues  form  a  profitable  source 
of  revenue  to  the  church.  For  though  no  fee  is  demanded,  either  at  the  drinking  fountain  or  at  the 
bath  which  has  been  erected  beside  it,  the  teaching  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  well 
inculcated  the  lesson,  that  no  benefits  are  to  be  expected  without  a  certain  return  in  kind,  and  the 
sacred     source     absorbs  the  income  of  hundreds  of  fashionable  physicians. 

trade  l^T  C°nVent^  sch/ols' hosP^  and  hotels  have  grouped  themselves  about  the  shrine ; 
?h^ hGS;  1  ™rket  <br  relics  has  been  established  there;  the  arts  are  patronized ;  even 
literature  shares  the  general  good  fortune,  for  a  perfect  library  of  books  is  to  be  found  in  every 
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booth,  all  having  in  some  way  reference  to  the  wonders  of  the  grotto — a  magazine  being  also 
published  monthly,  recounting  the  progress  of  the  works  connected  with  the  church,  in  each  number 
of  which  one  or  more  miracles  are  recorded ;  and  sleepy,  tumble-down,  long-forgotten  little  Lourdes 
holds  up  its  head,  under  the  protecting  arm  of  its  munificent  patroness. 

It  is  all  very  strange,  especially  when  one  considers  that  this  irruption  of  mediaeval  piety  has 
taken  place  in  modern,  sceptical,  priest-mocking  France.     It  is  also,  one  cannot  help  feeling,  sad. 

And  certainly,  when  the  historian  of  the  future  is  looking  back  upon  this  our  time,  and  calling 
it,  as  he  fairly  must  in  many  things,  the  age  of  enlightenment  and  progress  and  emancipation,  that 
little  episode  of  Lourdes- will  cause  a  wrinkle  to  come  over  his  brow,  and  give  a  certain  tameness 
and  hesitation  to  the  well-rounded  phrase,  in  which  he  was  about  to  proclaim  the  triumphs  of 
nineteenth-century  civilization. 


SPAIN. 
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NO  country  of  modern  Europe  is  so  isolated  socially  as  Spain. 
No  country  of  Europe  seems  more  isolated,  even  geographi- 
cally ;  for  a  belt  of  sea  encircling  her  would  separate  her  less 
effectually  from  the  rest  of  Europe,  than  does  the  enormous  and 
almost  impassable  mountain  chain  which  forms  her  northern  frontier. 

The  Pyrenees,  unlike  the  other  mountain  ranges  of  Europe,  are 
almost  completely  continuous,  and  throughout  their  length  of  some 
two  hundred  miles,  from  sea  to  ocean,  scarcely  passable,  except  to 
the  sturdy  mountaineer,  who  may  perhaps  make  a  perilous  expedition 
for  smuggling  or  other  purposes  across  the  inclement  waste. 

Except  at  the  extreme  western  end  of  the  range,  the  Spanish 
peninsula  is  thus  practically  an  island,  self-contained  and  shut  off 
from  the  rest  of  the  world. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  her  advantages  of  climate  and  of  position,  commanding,  as  she  does, 
both  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Atlantic,  are  such  that  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  for  her  anything 
but  an  important  role,  such  as  we  know  she  once  played,  in  the  world's  history.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  on  every  geographical  and  natural  ground  she  should  be  one  of  the  most  powerful  of 
European  nations,  and  that  nothing  but  the  grossest  mismanagement  and  the  most  untoward  train 
of  circumstances  could  have  succeeded  in  ousting  her  from  her  place  in  the  foremost  rank,  and 
making  her,  as  she  is,  a  nonentity,  a  cipher  in  the  modern  world,  a  mere  "  old  curiosity-shop  of 
Europe,"  as  a  recent  traveller  calls  her,  whose  life  seems  to  have  stagnated,  or  to  whom  the 
hundred  years'  long  sleeping-draught  of  the  heroine  of  nursery  story  seems  to  have  been 
administered. 

In  very  truth,  Spain  is  a  full  hundred  years  or  so,  if  not  more,  behind  the  other  countries  of 
western  Europe  in  civilization. 

Here  something  like  mediaeval  ideas,  manners,  and  customs  linger,  in  the  land  which  the  Moor- 
once  led  in  the  vanguard  of  European  development,  and  where  he  has  left  his  indelible  traces — his 
Eastern  grace  and  apathy— alike  on  the  face  of  the  country  and  in  the  eyes  of  its  people. 

For  Spain,  the  "most  Catholic  and  Christian,"  has  never  yet  forgotten,  though  she  seeks 
to  disclaim,  her  ties  of  blood  to  the  Paynim  Saracen  who  was  once  her  master,  nor  shaken  off  from 
her  neck  the  yoke  of  fatalistic  immobility  with  which  he  dowered  her. 

Spanish  life  stirs  too  feebly  for  old  impressions  to  be  easily  eradicated.  She  is  subjected  to  too 
few  influences  from  without  to  forget  any  that  have  ever  borne  heavily  upon  her.  As  proof  of  which 
may  be  cited  the  fact  that  in  many  of  her  ways  and  methods,  notably  in  agriculture  and  irrigation, 
she  has  amended  and  altered  nothing  which  she  received  from  an  earlier  people,  but  has  in  use 
absolutely  the  same  utensils  and  the  same  farming  implements  which  were  known  in  the  days  of  the 
Phoenicians. 

But  it  is  difficult,  and  indeed  incorrect,  to  speak  of  Spain  as  of  one  undivided  whole.  Such 
she  has  never  attained  to  being.  There  is  no  such  word  in  the  Spanish  language  as  Spain.  It  is 
the  Spams  {/as  Espartos).     The  people  do  not  care  to  admit  their  nationality.     They  are  Castilians, 
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Navarrese,  Andalusians — what  you  please,    rather  than   Spaniards,   and  the,  language  which  they 
speak  is  equally  pronounced  by  them  to  be,  not  the  language  of  a  nation,  but  that  of  a  province. 


It  is  surely  this  pettiness  of  view,  this  isolation  and  exclusiveness  of  interest,  so  opposed  to 
the  spirit  of  our  modern  world,  which  keeps  Spain  in  the  lowest  rank  of  civilized  European 
nations.     If  it  is  not  the  chief  causes,  it  is  at  least  one  of  the  chief  cause  of  her  decadence. 
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The  Spanish  peninsula  was  originally  but  a  collection  of  small  kingdoms— the  Castilles, 
Navarre,  Arragon,  Catalonia,  Andalusia,  and  others.  And  each  province  of  the  now  but  half- 
united  kino-dom  has  not  only  retained  its  own  peculiar  and  distinct  characteristics,  but  is  in 
fact  inhabited  by  distinct  and  different  races— peoples  who,  coming  from  different  stocks,  have,  in 
the  long  course  of  ages,  barely  held  communication  with  one  another,  and  have  scarcely  at  all 
intermingled.  Hence  the  Basque  peasant  or  the  Catalonian  trader  is  as  distinct  in  nationality 
from    the  proud  Castilian   or  the  ease- loving  Andalusian,   as   he    is   in   appearance   and  in   race. 

Though  by  no  means  the  most  attractive,  perhaps  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  Spanish 
peoples  are  those  somewhat  mysterious  Basques  who  have  for  unnumbered  ages  occupied  the  land 
lying  at  the  south-eastern  corner   of  the  Bay  of   Biscay,    at   the    foot  of  the   Pyrenees,   and    upon 


whom  we   come   at  once   if   we  make  our   way   southward  from    France    into    Spain  by  the  only 
railway  which  at  present  actually  brings  the  country  into  communication  with  the  rest  of  Europe. 

It  is,  by  the  bye,  curiously  illustrative  of  Spanish  ideas,  that  even  by  this  railway  a  break 
has  been  made  at  the  Spanish  frontier;  the  engineers  who  were  making  the  line  being  forced 
to  alter  the  gauge  at  this  point,  so  as  to  render  the  peninsula  practically  isolated.  Spain 
could  not  allow  her  house  to  be  entered  without  some  drawbridge  by  which  she  might  exclude 
the  stranger  at  her  will ! 

Passing  then  from  picturesque  Bayonne,  past  rock-bound  Biarritz,  washed  by  Atlantic  storms, 
across  the  Spanish  border  of  Irun  to  lordly  St.  Sebastian,  the  whole  line  of  country  crowded 
with  memories  of  the  Iron  Duke  and  his  invincible  legions ;  we  pass  at  once  into  the  midst 
of  the  Basque  people,  some  of  whom  are  to  be  found  also  on  the  French  side  of  the  Pyrenees. 
They  are  supposed  to  be  of  Berber  race,  and  are  generally  considered  as  the  original  inhabitants 
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of  the  peninsula,  driven  into  the  mountains  by  successive  invasions  of  Carthaginians,  Romans, 
Vandals,  Goths,  and  Moors.  Through  all  they  maintained  their  independence,  occasionally  making 
cause  with  one  side  or  the  other,  but  owning  allegiance  to  none.  Governed  by  their  own  laws, 
speaking  their  own  language,  which  is  said  to  have  considerable  affinity  to  the  ancient  Gaelic, 
they  have  formed  from  the  earliest  ages  a  distinct  and  proudly  self-contained  community,  and 
have  in  later  times,  by  their  vehement  attachment  to  the  Carlist  cause,  proved  themselves 
excessively  troublesome  and  destructive  members  of  the  national  whole. 

Untamed  highlanders,  bred  on  metal-pregnant  mountains,  and  nursed  amid  storms  in  a 
cradle  of  rocks,  they  have  retained  both  the  virtues  and  vices  which  are  inherent  in  a  primitive 
and  unadulterated  race.  Brave,  simple,  and  hardy,  they  are  equally  stubborn  and  suspicious, 
and  proud  as  they  are  indomitable.  Each  peasant  is  a  noble,  his  patent  secured  simply  by 
the  fact  of  his    being   born    in    these    provinces,    where   alone    is    to    be    found    "true   Christian 
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blood,  free  from  taint  of  Moor  or  Jew;'1  but  he  is  less  bigoted  than  most  of  his  compatriots, 
the  independence  of  his  nature  refusing  to  cast  him  bound  at  the  feet  of  any  ruler,  spiritual 
or  temporal. 

The  Basque  costume  is  more  quaint  than  picturesque.  The  men  wear  a  bonnet  strongly 
resembling  the  lowland  Scotch,  either  red  or  blue,  according  to  their  political  sympathies,  red 
being  Royalist,  and  blue  Carlist.  The  wemen  tie  up  their  heads  in  handkerchiefs,  and  for  out- 
door dress  wear  huge  cloaks  with  hoods,  like  sisters  of  mercy;  but  the  distinguishing  mark  of 
both  sexes  in  Basque-land  are  the  alparagatas  (French,  espadrilles),  a  sandal  made  of  hemp,  which 
is  worn  without  stockings. 

The  Basques  call  themselves  Euscaldunac,  and  their  language  Eusc.  They  profess  that  it 
was  the  tongue  spoken  by  Adam  in  Paradise,  and  brought  into  the  peninsula  before  the  con- 
fusion of  speech  at  Babel.  There  is  a  Spanish  story,  to  the  effect  that  so  barbarous  and  difficult 
is  it,  that  the  devil,  who  is  no  fool,  and  who  was  anxious  to  acquire  it,  could  in  seven  years 
only  manage  to  learn  three  wrords. 
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Spain,  in  spite  of  her  present  poverty,  is  in  truth  a  land  of  corn  and  wine  and  oil.  The 
vast  upland  plains  of  Castille  afford,  even  with  a  minimum  of  care  and  cultivation,  the  finest 
wheat  districts  in  the  world,  while  the  slopes  of  the  Andalusian  hills  are  crowded  with  the 
choicest  vineyards  of  Europe.  It  has  been  observed  that  few  countries  owe  more  to  nature 
and  less  to  industry  than  Spain.  But  in  truth,  as  we  have  said,  it  is  rather  to  the  fault  of 
her  masters  than  to  that  of  her  people  that  the  low  condition  of  the  country  must  be  ascribed, 
-management  as  cruel   as   Spain  has    suffered,  would  be   enough   to    ruin    any  people,    and    it 

js say  they  who  have  travelled  most  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  mixed  most  intimately 

with    her   peasantry — wonderful  that   so   much   of  industry  and    peaceful    content   is   to   be   found 

among  the  people. 

The  most  flourishing  province  of  Spain  is  Catalonia,  the  earliest  Carthaginian  settlement  in 
the  peninsula,  whose  inhabitants  still  retain  certain  characteristics,  notably  of  energy  and  industry, 
which  distinguish  them  from  the  rest  of  their  countrymen.  Even  their  dress,  the  red  Phrygian 
cap,  and  the  method  they  employ  of  ornamenting  their  house  fronts  with  frescoes  after  the 
Genoese  fashion,  proclaim  them  as  a  people  distinct  and  separate  from  their  neighbours. 

Catalonia  has  been  called  the  Lancashire  of  Spain,  and  Barcelona  its  Manchester.  Here 
commerce  is  not,  as  in  most  districts  of  this  country,  considered  a  derogatory  employment,  and 
the  Catalonians  are  in  consequence  the  richest  people  of  the  peninsula,  although  by  no  means  the 
most  polished,  nor  perhaps  the  most  attractive.  Barcelona  contains  many  manufactories,  but 
nuts,  raisins,  and  wine  are  the  chief  exports  of  the  province,  and  many  a  scene  of  cheerful 
industry  and  picturesque  outdoor  life  may  be  witnessed  at  nut  harvest  or  vintage- time  on  the 
slopes  of  the  vine  or  forest-clad  hills. 

But,  after  all,  this  is  not  Spain,  and  for  the  Spain  of  romance  and  poetry  we  must  go 
yet  farther  south  and  farther  west,  scarcely  finding  what  we  seek,  even  "  in  the  heart  and 
citadel  of  lordly  .Castille,"  where,  in  the  most  conservative  of  countries,  new  manners  and  new 
fashions  are  beginning  to  creep  in  and  make  themselves  felt. 

To  see  Spain  as  it  is  and  as  it  was — the  Spain  of  the  artist  and  the  dramatist,  of  the 
Armada  and  the  Inquisition — we  must  make  our  way  to  the  sunny  raisin-land  of  Valentia,  or 
better  still,  to  the  orange  and  palm  groves  of  Andalusia,  where,  under  the  deep  blue  of  that 
glorious  southern  sky,  east  and  west  met  long  ago,  and  kissed  each  other  ;  where  Arab  tongues 
are  still  fjund  vainly  struggling  with  and  maiming  the  stately  Castellano;  where  Moorish  eyes — 
the  true  ojos  Araks — deep,  passionate,  and  almond  shaped — veil  with  their  silken  lashes  cheeks 
through  which  the  white  blood  of  the  Vandal  shows  clear  and  transparent,  matched  by  lips 
whose  delicate  lines  are  no  more  of  the  East,  Asiatic,  than  the  tiny  slender  hands  which  so 
deftly  wield  the  fan,  are  of  the  West,   European. 

It  is  this  strange  contrast  of  race  and  manners  and  modes  of  thought,  this  grafting  of 
Eastern  refinement  on  the  crude  savagery  of  the  barbarian  tribes,  which  makes  at  once  the 
charm,  as  it  is  perhaps  the  bane,  of  typical  Spain  :  the  two  elements  are  too  fiercely  opposed 
to  commingle,  and  they  stand,  and  have  stood,  side  by  side  through  the  ages.  The  refinement 
and  the  grace  and  the  gorgeousness  of  Eastern  colouring,  beside  the  untamed  passion  of  the 
wild  Goth  or  Vandal,  the  stately  dignity  of  the  Oriental  beside  the  quickly  roused  violence  of 
the  child  of  nature,  the  fatalistic  immobility  of  the  Mohammedan  joined  to  the  fierce  fanaticism 
of  the  crusading  convert ;  generous  kindness  and  Satanic  cruelty ;  honour,  yet  falseness ;  a 
respect  for  truth,  yet  utter  disregard  of  it;  calmness  and  untiring  patience,  yet  irresistible 
passion;  the  highest  courtesy,  yet  the  intensest  pride;  where  can  all  these  varying  qualities  be 
found  united,  except  in  the  breast  of  a  Spaniard? 

And  it  is  perhaps  because  we  have  not  as  a  rule  sufficiently  recognized  the  Eastern  origin 
of  the  mass  of  the  Spanish  people,  because  we  have  attempted  to  gauge  them  by  European 
standards,  and  to  judge  them  by  European  modes  of  thought,  that  we  find  ourselves  so  often 
surprised  and  so  often  disappointed  at  the  results  which  centuries  of  what  we  call  civilization 
have  produced  in  this  country. 

It  would  in  truth  be  fairer  were  we  to  look  at  Spain  with  the  indulgent  eyes  with  which 
we  are  wont  to  regard  the  half-savage  nations  of  the  East.  The  Spaniards  are  not,  and  it  is 
to  be  doubted  if  they  ever  will  be,  European,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  understand  the  word. 
It  is   in  vain   that  we  seek  to  claim  them;    they  are  not  of  us,   nor  to  be  influenced,   it  would 
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seem,  by  the  motives  and  arguments  which  guide  and  convince  peoples  of  colder  blood  and 
gloomier  skies.  With  regard  to  the  skies,  though,  and  the  climate  of  Spain,  it  is  as  difficult 
to  speak  in  general  terms  as  it  is  to  speak  of  the  Spanish  nation  as  a  whole. 

Covering  a  space  of  ground  twice  as  large  as  Great  Britain,  with  a  coast-line  of  some  750 
leagues,  and  crossed  by  seven  distinct  chains  of  mountains,  Spain  naturally  claims  as  her  own 
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a  curious  variety  of  climate  ranging  from  temperate  almost  to  torrid,  from  excessive  moisture 
to  arid  dryness.  As  a  rule,  however,  we  may  say  that  dryness  is  the  prevailing  characteristic 
of  the  Spanish  climate  and  Spanish  air.  Indeed,  we  may  cite  as  proof,  that  the  town  watchmen 
in  all  parts  of  Spain,  whose  business  it  is,  like  that  of  our  now  extinguished  "  Charleys,"  to 
inform  the  wakeful  sleeper  every  half-hour  during  the  night  of  the  state  of  the  weather,  are 
known  universally  as   Sercnos,  from  the  fact  that  they  have  so  seldom  any  other  information  to 
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while  we  know  that  the  terrible  aridity  of  the  high-l)ing  plateaux  of  central   Spain  makes 
the  country  for  many  months  of  the  year  a  very   land  of  dust. 


give 


It 
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is  this  want   of  moisture  which  makes  Madrid    unpleasant   at   almost   any  time  of  year 
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Lying  as  it  does  on  the  centre  of  an  enormous  treeless  table-land,  so  elevated  that  it  stands 
on  the  same  level  as  the  mountain-town  of  Innspruck  in  the  Tyrol,  and  fifteen  times  higher 
above  the  sea  than  Paris,  it  is  exposed  to  every  variety  of  extreme  temperature,  and  the  piercingly 
cold  drying  winds  which  in  winter  sweep  down  over  it  from  the  snowy  Cuadarrama  are  scarcely 
less  trying  to  the  ordinary  constitution  than  the  parching  dust-laden  drought  which  is  the  prevailing 
characteristic   of  a  Madrid  summer. 

Possibly  the  pleasantest  time  to  visit  the  Spanish  capital  is  in  spring,  when  copious  showers 
refresh  the  air,  and  temper  it  with  a  moisture  which,  quickly  evanescent  as  it  is,  is  found  a  boon 
at  least  to  those  whose  cradles  have  been  rocked  in  the  dear  damp  land  of  Britain,  and  which 
makes  the  Spanish  beauty  for  the  nonce  cast  aside  the  inevitable  fan  with  which  she  shields 
herself  as  a  rule  from  the  fierce  sun's  rays,  and  betake  herself  to  that  article  of  attire  which  is 
the  most  important  item   of  a  British  wardrobe,  the  homely  umbrella. 

The  south  of  Spain  is,  however,  as  a  winter  residence,  almost  perfect,  by  reason  of  this 
exceptional  dryness ;  and  being  protected  by  its  mountain  ranges  from  both  northerly  and  easterly 
winds,  it  is  subjected  to  none  of  the  disadvantages  of  Italy,  or  even  the  French  Riviere,  where 
cold  blasts  will  too  frequently  be  found  alternating  with  hot  sunshine.  In  short,  medical  opinions 
of  high  repute  pronounce  the  towns  of  the  southern  and  south-western  sea-coast  of  Spain 
(Tarragona,  Malaga,  and  Cadiz)  to  be  in  every  respect  the  most  beneficial  winter  resorts  of 
Europe   for  those   suffering  from    delicacy  of  the  chest. 

Other  advantages,  both  of  picturesqueness  and  novelty  of  surroundings,  and  also  of  economy, 
may  be  claimed  for  these  south  Spanish  localities  over  the  more  frequented  winter  haunts  of 
France  and  Italy.  And  if  "  English  comforts  "  are  not  as  well  understood  by  Spanish  inn- 
keepers as  by  their  French  or  Italian  rivals,  and  if  the  cooking  is  even  less  to  typical  English 
tastes  than  that  of  the  more  Anglicized  portions  of  the  Continent,  one  good  thing  may  be 
claimed  for  Spain,  and  that  a  matter  which  is  at  least  of  the  highest  importance  to  health, 
if  not  to  taste,  viz.,  an  abundance  of  pure  drinking  water ;  the  beneficial  effect  of  which  is 
said  to  be,  that  neither  dropsy  nor  diabetes  is  known  in  the  peninsula,  and  that  fever  of  the 
malaria  type  is  most  rare. 

As  Italy  is  the  land  of  song,  so  we  may  well  call  Spain  the  land  of  dance.  Dancing  is 
simply  a  passion  with  all  classes  and  all  races  of  the  Spanish  people,  where  they  again  present 
one  of  those  curious  anomalies  with  which  we  are  continually  being  struck  in  our  estimate  of 
the  Spanish  character,  since  an  indolence  which  is  scarcely  to  be  conquered  by  the  actual 
cravings  of  hunger,  will  be  banished  as  though  by  magic  at  the  sound  of  the  guitar  or  castanet 
which  invites  them  to  their  beloved  and  favourite  amusement.  The  dance  varies,  of  course,  in 
different  localities  and  among  different  races.  In  the  north  it  is  the  jota,  a  dance  having  a 
distinctly  Celtic  origin,  very  much  akin  to  the  Irish  jig  or  Scotch  reel,  which  is  chiefly  in  vogue, 
and  which  is  danced  untiringly  through  the  night  by  the  Basque  peasantry  in  every  smoke- 
dried  venta  throughout  the  country,  to  the  sound  of  the  bagpipe,  or  perhaps  only  to  the 
rhythmical  clapping  of  hands,  with  an  energy  and  will  that  refuses  to  yield  to  any  remonstrances 
of  political  prudence.  For  the  jota  is  so  distinctly  a  patriotic  performance  among  the  Basque 
people,  that  the  authorities  have  come  to  identify  it  with  Carlist  and  rebel  principles,  and  do 
their  best — after   all   it   is    not   much — to   put  it  down. 

The  true  Spanish  dance  must,  however,  with  the  true  Spanish  type  of  face  and  form,  be 
sought  in  the  south,  and  the  dancer  born  and  bred  is  the  Andalusian.  Here,  in  the  supple 
grace  of  movement,  in  the  dignified  yet  passionate  gestures,  in  the  mingled  modesty  and 
abandon,  the  restful  unrest,  the  concentrated  excitement  both  of  dancer  and  beholder,  we  recognize 
more  fully  than  ever  the  true  child  of  the  East. 

In  southern  Spain  all  is  oriental,  the  manners,  the  very  life  of  the  people.  The  Christian 
mantilla  may  have  replaced  the  jealous  Moorish  veil,  but  it  is  after  all  only  a  modification  of  the 
same  form ;  the  bars  which  once  held  captive  the  beauties  of  the  harem  are  still  before  the 
Spanish  windows,  to  form  ladders  upon  which  aspiring  swains  may  mount  to  love  and  happiness. 
The  fountain  yet  trickles  with  a  murmurous  melody  in  the  Moorish  court,  the  same  barbaric 
love  of  colour  glows  in  the  dresses  of  the  people,  the  wild  Arabic  tones,  melancholy-sweet,  linger 
yet  in  the  national  love  songs,  as  Arabic  mottoes  are  yet  to  be  found  engraven  on  the  blades 
which    lurk,    in     the    national    sash -belt;    but    in    the   dance,    above    all,    the   southern    Spaniard 
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shows  his  origin   both   oriental   and   barbarian— barbarian    as   to   its   energy,    oriental   as   to   its 


-race. 


A  Spanish  dance  is  not  a  mere  bodily  exercise,  a  mere  kicking  of  the  feet,  as  is  the  dance 
cf  the  north.  It  is  poetry  unwritten,  love  unspoken,  melody  unsung — the  expression  by  gesture 
of  the  very  soul  of  the  performer,  which  sends  a  thrill  through  every  fibre  of  those  even  who 
are  but  spectators   of  the  mimic  drama. 

A  curious  story  is  told  of  the  bolero,  as  performed  at  the  Spanish  theatres.  Some  of  the 
clergy  in  Toledo  wished,  on  high  grounds,  to  put  this  dance  down,  and  appealed  to  the  law 
to  support  them,  but  the  dancers  were  permitted,  in  evidence,  to  give  "a  view"  to  the  Court. 
They  beocin  ;  soon,  bench  and  bar  showed  symptoms,  first,  of  excitement,  and  next  of  restlessness, 
and  at  last,  casting  aside  gown  and  brief,  joined,  as  though  tarantula-bitten,  in  the  irresistible 
movement.     The  dancers  won  their  cause. 

Indeed,  it  is  asserted  that  were  the  bolero  or  the  fandango  to  be  be  played  in  a  Spanish 
church,  congregation  and  priests  alike  would  at  once  set  to  work  dancing. 

Whether  the  Toledan  priests  were  wise  or  not  in  this  matter  of  the  dancing  may  be  an 
open  question,  but  it  is  only  one  instance  of  the  strong  personal  influence  and  the  active  inter- 
ference in  all  social  and  domestic  matters  which  characterize  the  Spanish  priesthood.  Spain  is 
par  excellence  the  land  of  the  priest,  in  spite  of  the  enforced  banishment  of  the  holy  orders  consequent 
upon  the  popular  revolt  of  1834,  and  the  decree  of  1867,  by  which  the  majority  of  the  almost 
endless  Saints'  days  were  abolished.  Yet  in  spite  of  these  sorely  needed  reforms,  Spain  is,  as 
we  have  said,  still  the  happy  land  of  the  priest  and  of  the  monk.  It  is  indeed  perhaps  the 
only  country  of  Europe  where  the  ancient  traditions  of.  popular  respect  still  cling  about  and 
sanctify  the  cloister.  "  It  seems,"  says  a  recent  traveller,  "  as  if  Spain  had  been  made  for  its 
churches,  and  not  the  churches  for  Spain.  Whenever  a  few  ruinous- looking  cottages  are  gathered 
together,  there  is  certainly  to  be  seen  a  church,  often  bigger  than  all  the  houses  in  the  parish 
put  together,  and  served  by  its  establishment  of  officiating  priests."  And  this  refers  to  the 
north  of  Spain.  In  the  south  the  enormous  ecclesiastical  establishments,  the  wealth  and  omni- 
presence of  the  priest,  strike  the  visitor  from  less  "religious"  lands  with  a  continual  sense  of 
wonder,  while  the  mediaeval  ignorance  and  superstition  of  the  masses  may  well  thrill  him  with 
pity,  but  it.  is  a  pity  which  he  will  find  returned  tenfold  into  his  own  bosom  for  his  state  of 
heretical  outer-darkness.  Spain  is  still  the  land  of  the  bigot,  no  less  than  of  the  priest;  still 
the  land  of  Ignatius  Loyola,  and  many  a  would-be  Torquemada,  whose  pity,  had  it  free  course, 
would  certainly  not  be  found  extending  to  the  material  and  bodily  sufferings  of  the  unbeliever. 

Up  to  the  present  time  all  Spaniards  are  taught  to  regard  with  aversion,  not  unmixed  with 
fear,  those  whose  religious  ideas  differ  from  theirs,  and  at  this  day  Protestants  are  usually  known 
in  Spain  as  jaus,  which  term  in  a  Spanish  mouth  means  the  concentrated  essence  of  unholiness, 
and   is  the  expression  of  the  deepest  contempt. 

Although  the  Spaniard,  after  his  usual  epigrammatic  fashion,  which  he  derives  from  his 
Moorish  ancestors,  says  a  good  many  hard  things  in  proverbs  against  his  priests,  he  is  at  the 
same  time  completely  under  their  control,  and  dares  not,  as  it  seems,  act  on  any  occasion  of 
his  life  without  clerical  permission  and  guidance,  nor  for  one  moment  shake  himself  free  from 
the  incubus  which  hangs  about  his  neck.  From  the  day  of  his  birth,  when  the  sacred  picture 
or  amulet  is  hung  about  his  unwashed  baby-body,  to  the  hour  when  on  his  bed  of  death,  and 
in  full  expectation  of  the  inhuman  horrors  of  a  Spanish  purgatory,  he  gives  up  his  terrified 
and  despairing  soul  to  God,  he  is  a  priest-ridden  and  priest-cowed  creature,  with  neither  the 
will  nor  the  power  to  act  or  to  think  for  himself.  In  very  truth,  he  has  no  wish  to  do  so 
or  to  be  other  than  he  is,  since  mental  effort  is  to  the  Spanish  notion  as  fatiguing  as  physical 
labour,  and  he  is  only  too  glad  to  give  up  both  care  of  body  and  soul  to  any  one  who  will 
save  him  the  trouble  of  providing  for  either. 

Meantime,  the  Church  of  Spain  is  the  most  ignorant,  arrogant,  and  superstitious,  to  be 
found   in   all   Europe. 

Nothing  could  possibly  present  a  greater  contrast  to  its  surroundings,  no  place  perhaps 
strikes  the  traveller  with  a  greater  sensation  of  surprise,  than  Gibraltar ;  that  is  to  say,  if  he 
reach   it  by  passing  through  Spain. 

If  he  has  lately  been  breathing  the  air  of  Seville,  or  Cordova,  or  Malaga,  or  indeed  almost 
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any  south  Spanish  city,  he  will  feel  himself  to  be  suddenly  transported,  not  so  much  into  a 
new  place,  as  into  a  new  era — to  have  taken  a  leap,  not  of  leagues,  but  of  centuries — he  has 
come  at  one  bound  from  the  mediaeval  into  the  modern  world.  He  has  come  from  a  land 
where  prodigal  nature  heaps  her  gifts  upon  a  thriftless  and  idle  people;  he  finds  himself  in  a 
spot  useless,  arid,  and  uninhabitable,  except  for  the  labour  and  the  art  which  has  been  ex- 
pended upon  it,  and  which  has  succeeded  in  making  it  "  a  pearl,  though  a  costly  one,  in  the 
ocean  queen's  crown."  He  comes  from  a  land  where  life  stagnates  amid  ruined  glories  and 
faded  memories.  He  finds  himself  in  a  spot  where  life  flows  with  the  speed  of  a  mill-race, 
and  where    the   world  of  yesterday  is  lost  and  forgotten  in  the  whirl  of  to-day. 

Nowhere  in  Europe  is  there  a  more  animated  scene  than  the  Waterport  Street  or  the 
Esplanade — itself  a  spoil  from  the  sandy  waste — of  Gibraltar ;  nowhere  is  English  activity,  rest- 
lessness  it  may  be,   superabundant  life  and    activity  let  us   call  it,    more  conspicuously  displayed. 

Gibraltar,  the  Mount  of  Tarek,  so  named  from  the  Arab  general  who  conquered  Spain  in  the 
beginning  of  the  eighth  century,  is  a  small  rocky  peninsula,  an  offshoot  from  the  vast  peninsula  of 
Spain,  which  projects  towards  Africa,  and  with  its  opposite  neighbour,  Ceuta,  on  the  coast  of 
that  continent,  forms  what  were  known  to  the  ancients  as  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  guarding  alike 
the   Atlantic  and  the  Mediterranean. 

It  was  early  recognised  as  a  place  of  strength  and  importance,  and  being  fortified  by  the 
Moors,  was  from  them  won  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  fifteenth  century,  not  without  difficulty.  In  the 
time  of  Charles  V.  the  fortifications  were  strengthened,  and  the  place  was  believed  to  be  absolutely 
impregnable.  It  was,  however,  surprised  in  1704  by  the  English  fleet  under  the  command  of  Sir 
George  Rooke,  the  garrison  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  marching  out  with  the  honours  of 
war.  The  rock  being  then  garrisoned  with  a  small  British  force,  and  defended  by  the  English 
fleet,  sustained  a  long  series  of  attacks,  culminating  in  a  siege  by  the  combined  forces  of 
France  and  Spain  in  1779,  which  lasted  four  years,  during  which  time  the  defenders  were  on 
more  than  one  occasion  nearly  starved  out,  the  rock  itself  being  totally  incapable  of  supply- 
ing human  food.  However,  after  being  reduced  to  the  greatest  straits  they  were  on  each 
occasion  happily  relieved.  Next,  the  fortress  was  subjected  to  a  very  severe  bombardment,  which 
completely  laid  the  town  in  ruins,  but  which  produced  no  other  effect  upon  the  invincible 
rock,   while   a   determined   attack   on   the   landward   side    was    brilliantly    repulsed. 

At  length  the  final  effort  was  made.  A  special  kind  of  floating  battery,  which  it  was 
said  could  neither  be  burnt,  sunk,  nor  taken,  was  prepared  at  a  vast  expense  by  the  Spanish 
Government,  and  the  attacking  force  comprised  ten  of  these,  carrying  212  guns,  forty-seven  sail 
of  the  line,  together  with  innumerable  frigates,  gun  and  mortar  boats,  while  on  the  land  side 
was  assembled  an  army  of  40,000  men  behind  batteries  mounting  200  pieces  of  ordnance. 

The  defenders  of  the  rock,  under  the  gallant  General  Elliott,  did  but  number  7, coo  ;  but 
these,  all  of  them  veteran  soldiers,  aided  by  the  extraordinary  natural  advantages  of  their  posi- 
tion, were  found  equal,  not  only  to  holding  their  own,  but  capable  of  executing  an  enormous 
amount  of  damage  on  the  invading  force.  After  this  a  blockade  was  attempted,  but  the  arrival 
of  the  British  fleet,  under  Lord  Howe,  which  had  been  delayed  by  contrary  winds  and  storms, 
effectually  put  a  stop  to  this,  and  the  attacking  force,  or  what  was  left  of  it,  was  fain  to  make 
the   best  of  its  way  home. 

The  importance  of  Gibraltar,  strategetically  and  commercially,  is  hardly  to  be  overrated, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  understand  the  singular  anxiety  exhibited  by  certain  British  patriots,  some 
few  years   since,   to   be  rid   of  it. 

The  plea  of  economy  is  a  somewhat  unworthy  one,  especially  considering  the  advantage  which 
it  affords  British  ships  as  a  coaling  station ;  that  of  justice  scarcely  less  to  be  entertained,  since 
Ceuta,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  strait,  was  to  be  substituted  for  its  sister  rock,  and  Spanish 
sensibility  to  be  flattered  at  the  expense  of  Moorish  indignation.  This  ill-advised  scheme  was 
however,  never  seriously  entertained  ;  for  Gibraltar  has  always  been  a  kind  of  pet  child  among 
British  statesmen  and  the  English  people  generally;  and  the  money  that  has  from  time  to  time  been 
disbursed  in  strengthening  and  modifying  its  fortifications,  and  that  which  is  annually  spent 
upon  it,  has  never  been  grudged. 

A  garrison  of  7,000  or  8,000  men  is  maintained  there,  and  military  law  is  in  force.  No  foreigner 
is  permitted  to  enter  without  a  passport,  nor  to  reside  on   the  rock  without  a  householder  or  consul 
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becoming  security  for  his  behaviour  and  loyalty.  The  gates  are  closed  at  sunset,  and  not  opened 
till  sunrise,  and  no  one  is  allowed  out  at  night  without  a  pass.  From  the  top  of  the  rock,  the  signal 
tower,  the  view  is  perfectly  unrivalled  in  extent  and  magnificence,  combining,  as  it  does,  an  outlook 
over  two  continents  and  two  seas.     The  climate,  except  for  very  young  children,  is  not  considered 


unhealthy.  By  means  of  art  and  industry,  the  barren  rock  has  been  converted  in  every  available 
space  into  a  paradise  of  flowers.  Every  kind  of  luxury  (at  a  tolerably  high  price)  is  to  be  found 
within  the  circle  of  the  British  rock-domain,  and  meantime,  as  we  have  said,  the  place  is  a  perfect 
thoroughfare.     Crowds  of  wayfarers  from  all  parts  of  the  globe  pass  continually  through  it — alike 
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from  east  and  west,  from  north  and  south — adding  each,  by  his  own  distinctive  dress,  speech,  and 
manners,  a  fresh  charm  and  a  fresh  element  of  life  to  the  beating  pulse  of  humanity  thus  strangely 
dropped  between  dead  Spain  and  dead  or  yet  unborn  Africa. 

But  it  is  time  that  we  too  pass  on,  or  rather  retrace  our  steps  ;  for  we  have  wandered  already  too 
far  in  the  sunny  southern  dreamland  ;  and  Europe — the  Europe,  not  of  past  and  half-forgotten  history, 
but  of  living,  struggling  to-day — lies  all  before  us  ;  so  bidding  adieu  to  our  countrymen  of  the  Rock, 
and  passing  once  more  into  dream-laden,  beautiful  Spain,  and  over  the  deep  blue  waters  of  the 
inland  sea,  which  spread  themselves  out  with  so  insidious  a  promise  of  utter  calmness  and  tender 
dealing  before  our  enchanted  eyes,  we  make  our  way  to  quaint,  white-faced  Marseilles,  thence  into 
eastern  France,  and  passing  through  her  stunted  vineyards  and  under  her  colder  skies,  find  ourselves 
at  length  on  the  borders  of  the  country  which  in  every  characteristic  of  soil  and  people  presents  as 
strong  a  contrast  to  that  we  have  just  quitted  as  it  is  possible  to  imagine. 

From  disorder  we  pass  to  order,  stern  and  uncompromising ;  from  laziness  to  industry  ;  from 
dirt  to  cleanliness  ;  from  ignorance  to  intellect ;  from  superstition  to  reason ;  from  poetry  to  prose. 
We  are  going  to  Germany. 
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WE  pass  through  the  eastern  borders  of  France  to  her 
near  neighbour,  if  not  closest  friend,  Germany,  and 
pass  by  way  of  that  disputed  territory  which  presents  the 
curious  spectacle  of  a  people  restored  to  their  own  against 
their  will,  and  in  spite  of  the  most  determined  resistance. 

Alsace  has  been  for  a  long  time  in  the  position  of  the 
Alsatian  child  in  our  sketch  on  next  page,  who  resolutely 
refuses  to  believe  that  the  dainty  morsel  with  which  her 
mother  is  trying  to  tempt  her  is  not  physic,  and  so  turns 
away  in  repugnance  from  the  dose.  So  does  struggling 
Alsace  still  refuse  to  accept  as  an  unmitigated  good  the 
happiness  of  forming  part  of  a  free  and  united  Germany. 

In  the  old  days  she  doubtless  felt  it  equally  hard  to 
be  forced  into  unwilling  union  with  France ;  but  having 
in  the  lapse  of  centuries  accommodated  herself  to  circum- 
stances, she  finds  it  equally  hard  to  be  forced  back  again. 
She  refuses  to  hear  the  voice  which  tenderly  persuades 
her  that  not  only  is  the  arrangement  all  for  her  own  good, 
but  that  the  plum  is  a  nice  plum  as  well.  Alsace  objects 
on  the  score  that  the  plum  has  a  powder  in  it,  and  that 
she  does  not  want  to  be  done  good  to.  Yet  in  the  end, 
like  the  naughty  and  rebellious  child  that  she  is,  she  has  to 
swallow  it,  powder  and  all,  making  many  a  wry  face  as  she 
gulps  the  unsavoury  swreet  morsel  down, 
it  is  very  curious  that  the  sympathies  of  the  Rhenish  provinces  should  be  so  entirely  on 
the  side  of  France;  for  not  only  are  the  Alsatians  German  by  race  and  in  language,  but  in 
all  their  customs  and  manners  they  are  decidedly  Teutonic.  Their  very  peculiar  national  costume 
is  a  German  and  by  no  means  a  French  costume.  The  broad  and  somewhat  unbecoming  black 
ribbon  bow  with  its  immense  flyers,  worn  as  a  head-dress  by  the  Alsatian  women,  is  equally 
universal  among  their  neighbours  cf  Baden,  and  in  various  parts  of  the  Black  Forest.  And 
the  Alsatians  are,  moreover,  to  a  very  great  extent,  professors  of  the  Protestant  form  of  faith, 
a  fact  which  makes  their  decided  preference  for  French  government  curious.  When  Alsace  was, 
by  the  Treaty  of  Munster,  in  1648,  made  over  to  that  bigoted  and  arbitrary  king,  Louis  XIV., 
the  edict  of  Nantes,  which  protected  the  Protestant  portion  of  his  subjects  from  molestation, 
was  still  in   force. 

Sjme  thirty-five  years  later,  however,  the  Grand  Monarque,  elated  by  his  constant  successes, 
and  his  almost  universal  power,  released  from  the  wise  counsels  of  Colbert  and  the  prudent  ones 
of  Mazarin,  and  a  prey  to  the  bigoted  influences  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  determined  on  the  act 
which  has  handtd  down  his  name  to  detestation  among  all  liberal  minds.  He  resolved  on  con- 
verting the  whole  of  his  people  to  his  own  views  of  religion,  either  with  or  without  their  consent, 
and  to  this  end  he  signed  the  revocation  of  that  edict,  which  had  filled  France  with  a  flourishing 
and  industrious  Huguenot  community,  and  declared  it  to  be  "  His  Majesty's  will  that  the  greatest 
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rigours  shall   be  executed  on  those  who  will  not  adopt  his  religion ;    and  that  such  as  have  the 
stupid  vanity  to  hold  out  should  be  pursued  to  the  last  extremity." 

We  most  of  us  know  something  of  the  frightful  results  of  this  cruel  enactment.     We  have 
heard  how  the  brutal  soldiery  made  what  was  known  as  a  "  Dragonnade"   through  the  length 


and  breadth  of  the  land— burning,  murdering,  and  outraging  without  mercy  those  whom  a 
despotic  government  and  a  fanatical  priesthood  taught  them  to  believe  were  foredoomed  for  the 
devil — children  of  perdition. 
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We  know  that  we  owe  to  that  sad  time  a  gain  to  our  own  country  of  some  of  the  best 
blood  and  cleverest  hands  of  France ;  for  no  less  than  forty  thousand  of  these  persecuted  ones 
found  refuge  and  a  welcome  among  us.  We  know  too  that  the  prisons  of  France  teemed 
with  brave  sufferers  for  conscience'  sake  ;  that  thousands,  and  among  them  a  vast  majority  of 
men  of  refinement  and  education,  were  doomed,  for  the  sake  of  the  faith  they  held  dear,  to  wear 
out  their  lives  as  galley-slaves,   not  only  amid  untold  bodily   torments,   but  in  the  society  of  the 

vilest  malefactors. 

We  know  that  the  convents  were  crowded  with  numbers  of  unwilling  Protestant  women  torn 
from  their  homes;  that  the  Protestant  places  of  worship  were  rased  to  the  ground,  and  the 
Protestant  pastors  hunted  like  wild   beasts   through  the    country. 

Yet  we  know  that,  in  spite  of  all  this,  the  Reformed  faith  was  never  eradicated  from  France, 
and  that  when  at  length,  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  old  tyrannies  were  put  down,  no  less 
than  two  millions  of  persons  were  found  openly  professing  the  doctrines  of  the  persecuted  Huguenots. 
Of  these  many  were  Alsatians.  On  no  part  of  the  French  kingdom  had  the  hand  of  the 
persecutor  fallen  more  heavily  than  on  this  newly  acquired  province,  with  its  staunch  Protestant 
population,  and  perhaps  in  no  way  could  it  have  shown  its  Teuton  blood  better  than  in  the 
obstinate  resistance  which   it  offered  to    the  tyrannical  decree. 

During  the  whole  period  of  the  persecution,  Protestant  pastors  were  housed  and  hidden 
among  the  people,  and  Protestant  assemblies  for  worship  and  instruction  were  weekly  held  in 
various  villages  with  closed  doors,  and  at  the  peril  of  life. 

But  so  complete  had  been  the  work  of  destruction  wrought  by  the  enemies  of  enlighten- 
ment, that  we  are  assured  that  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  there  were  but  three  complete 
copies  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  all  Alsace,  which  were  in  consequence  regarded  with  the 
utmost  veneration,   and  were  lent   for  a  fixed  period  by  one  village  to  another. 

The  first  grant  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  was  to  Alsace,  where  the  sacred 
Book  was  welcomed  with  the  greatest  avidity. 

In  modern  Alsace  is  to  be  found,  as  we  have  stated,  a  large  Protestant  population,  and  it 
might  have  been  expected  that  they  at  least,  remembering  the  terrors  which  their  fathers  suffered 
from  French  rule,  would  have  hailed  with  fervour  their  restoration  to  Protestant  Germany.  Such 
does  not,  however,  seem  to  have  been  the  general  feeling,  and  no  section  of  the  people  but 
felt  it  a  hardship  to  be  thus  summarily  turned  over  from  one  nation,  which  they  had  learned 
to  love,  to  another,  which,  however  nearly  related  by  ties  of  blood,  had  come  to  be  to  them  as 
a  stranger.  The  very  peculiar  faculty  which  France  possesses  of  assimilating  "exotic  French- 
men," as  they  have  come  to  be  called,  is  well  known,  and  no  better  case  could  be  cited  of  this 
power,  than  the  one  in  point.  Certainly,  among  the  varied  elements  of  the  French  nation,  none 
were  more  truly  French  in  feeling  than  the   German-blooded,    German- tongued  Alsatians. 

One  circumstance  is  very  peculiar,  viz.,  that  while  before  the  German  conquest  of  the 
country,  German  was  the  sole  language  spoken  by  the  peasantry;  in  the  years  which  followed 
the  German  occupation,  no  one  who  possessed  the  smallest  smattering  of  French  was  found 
unpatriotic   enough  to  speak  the  tongue  in   which   he  had   been  bred. 

No  doubt  this  irritation  is  gradually  yielding,  and  will  yield.  The  tide  of  wholesale  emigra- 
tion, which  took  place  from  Alsace,  is  already  fairly  on  the  turn.  Last  year  it  is  computed 
that  not  fewer  than  seven  hundred  young  men,  who  had  passed  over  into  France  at  the  time  of 
the  annexation,  found  their  way  back  again  into  their  native  province.  Indeed,  if  Germany  deal 
well  and  wisely  with  these  her  youngest  born,  there  is  little  doubt  that  in  the  course  of  a 
generation  the  natural  ties  of  race  and  language  will  be  found  re-cementing  old  and  long- 
severed  bonds,  and  that  Alsace  will  become  one  of  the  most  loyal  of  the  provinces  of  Germany, 
as,  from  its  sunny  climate,  its  fruitful  soil,  the  picturesque  beauty  of  its  hills  and  valleys,  and 
the  industry  and  thrift  of  its  inhabitants,  it  must  always  be  one  of  the  fairest  jewels  in  the 
imperial  diadem. 

Across  the  softly  swelling  Vosges  Mountains,  and  the  broad  and  fertile  Rhine  Valley,  through 
which  the  stately  river,  swollen  by  a  thousand  tributary  streams,  rolls  like  a  mass  of  molten  silver, 
we  pass  at  once  into  the  land  of  hill  and  forest  which  forms  the  little  state  of  Baden,  among  a  race 
of  people  as  primitive,  as  thrifty,  and  as  interesting  as  may  be  found  in  Europe  ;  amid  scenery,  than 
which,  cf  its  own  peculiar  kind,  nothing  more  beautiful  can  be  found. 
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The  Black  Forest  does  not  possess  ice  mountains  and  glaciers,  and  the  wild  and  savage 
grandeur  of  its  hoary-headed  neighbour,  Switzerland;  it  does  not  presume  to  rank  among  the 
world's  wonders,  or  to  allure  by  any  kind  of  sensational  charm;  but  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  for 


AN    ALSATIAN    GIRL. 


the  lover  of  Nature  in  her  quieter  moods,  no  part  of  Europe  offers  scenery  of  greater  variety  and 
attraction  than  does  this  remnant  of  the  once  interminable  northern  forest. 

The  wide  and  somewhat  sombre  stretches  of  fragrant  pine-woods,  so  wide  and  so  vast,  that 
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even  yet  they  impress  one  with  a  sensation  of  the  illimitable,  are  diversified  in  every  direction  by 
the  most  romantic  and  beautiful  valleys,  no  two  of  which  are  alike  in  character,  and  which  present 
at  every  moment  fresh  and  ever  delightful  combinations  of  form  and  colouring-. 

Here  you  have  lonely  and  almost  savage  wildness  ;  there  pastoral  richness  ;  now  deep  gorges 
lined  with  rugged  masses  of  lichen-covered  granite,  into  which  the  sun  peeps  but  rarely,  and  through 
which  a  mountain-torrent  roars;  and  again,  uprising  from  the  vale,  forest-covered  hills,  that  slope 
away  and  away  into  the  far  distance  and  into  the  blue  sky  in  ever-softening  outlines  and  tenderest 
shades  of  verdure,  changing  and  melting  into  one  another  as  the  sunlight  or  the  breeze  ripples  over 
them  ;  while  here  and  there  peep  out  from  amidst  the  mass  of  greenery,  in  apparently  inaccessible 
spots,  quaint  timbered  cottages,  placed  there,  it  would  seem,  but  to  add  a  charm  of  human  interest  to 
the  landscape. 

And  below  in  the  valley  is  the  stream  :  a  tossing,  tumbling  mountain-child,  it  may  be,  fretting 
its  life  away  over  worn  boulders,  in  its  wild  struggle  for  freedom,  and  breaking  itself  into  a  thousand 
cascades  of  froth  and  fury  ;  or  a  swiftly  rushing  river,  which  has  already  conquered  its  way,  and 
hastens  shining  and  unopposed  to  its  far-away  goal ;  or  it  may  be  a  wayward  brook,  but  half 
subdued  by  its  life's  experiences,  now  rippling  in  calm  content  along  its  fern-bordered  course,  over 
deep  clear  pools,  where  the  trout  lie  closely  all  the  summer  day  in  the  shade  of  the  bowered  banks  ; 
now  breaking  out  like  a  rebel  into  passion  and  madness,  till  caught  by  the  teeth  of  a  saw-mill,  and 
reduced  once  more  to  order  and  sullen  peace.  In  one  or  other  of  these  moods  the  stream  may  be, 
but  it  is  always  there,  the  central  point  of  the  landscape  and  its  life.  About  it,  for  the  most  part, 
are  gathered  the  villages  of  brown  timber  houses  that  break  the  monotony  of  the  forest ;  on  its 
banks  are  the  saw-mills  and  the  paper-mills,  and  all  the  various  homes  of  industry  in  which,  in  this 
district,  the  kindly  busy  water  lends  its  aid,  in  place  of  our  own  familiar  demon,  steam.  And  here 
too  is,  or  perhaps  we  should  say  until  very  lately  has  been,  the  great  highway  of  the  forest,  its  one 
outlet  to  the  world  beyond ;   the  road  by  which  its  wealth  found  access  to  other  lands  and  peoples. 

Within  late  years  railways  have  been  constructed  through  the  forest,  and  roads  opened  out  in  all 
directions,  so  that  water-transit  is  not  so  universal  as  it  once  was.  But  it  is  still,  happily  for  lovers 
of  the  picturesque,  very  largely  employed  in  many  districts,  and  the  Holzflosserei  (timber-floating, 
as  it  is  called,  or  rafting),  still  forms  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  Black  Forest  life. 

The  pines  having  been  sawn  off  a  little  above  the  roots  are  slid  from  the  mountain  or  hill-side 
where  they  have  grown  into  the  never-failing  stream  which  courses  through  the  valley.  Here  they 
are  pierced  at  each  end,  made  fast  to  one  another  with  willow  roots,  and  launched  in  rows  of  from 
four  to  ten,  according  to  the  width  of  the  stream  they  have  to  traverse.  To  this  roughly  constructed 
raft  a  similar  one  is  joined,  also  tied  with  willow  roots.  Again  another  and  another  are  added,  until 
as  many  as  thirty  lengths  of  tall  pines  have  been  joined.  To  the  foremost  a  sort  of  rough  bow  is 
usually  fixed,  and  one  or  more  sections  of  the  raft  will  be  fitted  with  a  rudder,  formed  of  a  stripling 
pine. 

The  frail,  extraordinary-looking  craft  is  now  launched  on  its  rapid  voyage.  A  man  stands  at  the 
stern  to  steady  it,  the  water  flying  up  between  the  trunks,  and  deluging  him  at  every  yard.  Another 
is  at  the  helm.  All  along  the  raft,  men  furnished  with  poles  or  oars  move  rapidly  from  section  to 
section,  guiding  here,  restraining  there,  and  at  times  having  to  use  their  whole  strength  to  cling  on, 
while  liable  to  be  swamped  at  every  moment.  The  raft  meantime  rushes  madly  along  with  the 
impetuous  torrent,  dashing  through  rapids  and  over  boulders,  twisting  and  curving  as  it  follows  the 
intricate  windings  of  the  stream,  with  a  velocity  which  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  alarming  to  the  un- 
initiated onlooker  ;  for  it  seems  to  him,  in  very  truth,  that  both  raft  and  raftsmen  are  launched  on 
nothing  less  than  a  mad  career  towards  destruction.  In  point  of  fact,  the  navigation  of  the  raft  does 
require,  as  may  be  imagined,  no  little  amount  of  skill,  care,  and  knowledge  of  the  locality,  all  of 
which  are  possessed  in  no  small  degree  by  the  Black  Forest  raftsmen,  who  for  many  generations  have 
followed  the  occupation. 

Where  the  mountain  stream  flows  out  into  the  scarcely  less  rapid  river,  the  rafts  are  widened 
and  joined  to  others,  until  in  time,  when  the  broad  and  stately  Rhine  is  reached,  they  are  built  up 
into  those  floating  villages  which  may  so  often  be  observed  upon  the  river,— some  of  them  about 
seven  hundred  feet  long,  and  carrying  a  population  of  some  four  hundred  persons,  men,  women,  and 
children.  These  convey  the  timber  to  Holland,  where  is  the  market  for  most  of  the  Black  Forest 
timber,  that  country  annually  purchasing,  it  is  said,  to  the  amount  of/ 170,000. 
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A  very  large  proportion  of  the  Black  Forest  people  are  naturally  occupied,  in  one  way  or 
another,  as  woodmen,  in  felling  and  sawing,  and  conveying  by  road  as  well  as  by  rafting,  this  chief 
product  of  their  land. 


M  ii^#^ 


RAFTING  IN  THE  BLACK  FOREST. 


Not  only  does  the  Black  Forest  provide  the  northern  part  of  the  continent  of  Europe  with  timber 
for  building,  shipping,  and  various  other  purposes,  but  it  also  provides  them  to  a  great  extent 
with  fuel.  At  least  most  of  the  fuel  consumed  in  Germany,  France,  and  Holland  comes  from  thence. 
This  is  obtained  from  the  smaller  branches  of  the  pines,  which  are  lopped  off  yearly,  so  as  to  give 
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greater  vigour  and  height  to  the  parent  stem.     They  are  usually  chopped  into  billets  in  the  Forest, 
so  packed  into  carts,  and  conveyed  either  by  road  or  rail  to  their  destination. 

An  immense  quantity  of  charcoal  is  also  manufactured  in  the  Forest,  generally  in  the  higher 
and  more  inaccessible  parts,  from  which  the  timber  could  not  be  so  readily  transported  ;  and  very 
picturesque,  though  somewhat  dusky,  are  the  groups  which  the  charcoal-burners  make  about  their 
smothered  fires,  or  at  the  doors  of  their  rough  wooden  shanties.  The  wood  to  be  converted  into 
charcoal  is  arranged  symmetrically  in  a  pyramid,  is  then  covered  with  earth,  set  fire  to,  and  left  to 
smoulder.  After  some  days  the  charred  wood  is  unearthed,  and  is  found  to  have  become  charcoal. 
It  is  then  carefully  conveyed  in  flat  round  baskets,  and  packed  away  in  a  sort  of  gigantic  cradle  upon 
wheels,  drawn  by  two  stout  horses  or  mules,  and  is  thus,  by  rugged  and  painful  paths  through  the 
thick  forest,  borne  away  to  the  lower  world,  to  form  the  Deus  ex  machind  of  delicate  French  dinners, 
which  are  as  unlike  anything  which  our  sorely  tried  English  palates  are  accustomed  to,  as  charcoal 
is  unlike  hard  steam  coal. 

The  occupation  of  charcoal-burning  is  not  considered  one  of  the  most  "  aristocratic  "  in  the 
Forest,  and  is  usually  the  employment  of  those  whom  fortune  has  not  in  the  main  favoured  ;  yet 
popular  legend  assigns  to  the  present  Grand-Ducal  family  of  Baden  no  higher  origin,  since  it  was 
one  Berthold,  a  charcoal-burner,  who  in  the  mythical  ages  found  silver  among  the  ashes  of  his  fire, 
and  who,  smelting  and  accumulating  the  ore  through  many  years,  at  length  succeeded,  by  means  of 
his  riches,  in  restoring  the  dethroned  Emperor  to  his  throne,  in  marrying  the  Emperor's  daughter, 
and  in  becoming  Count  of  Zahringen,  founder  of  the  family  which  now  occupies  the  Grand-Ducal 
throne. 

The  Black  Forest  people  are  a  race  of  whom  there  are  now  very  few  examples  left  us  in  our  own 
country.  They  are  peasants  (Baucrn),  small  landed  proprietors,  living  each  one  on  his  own  scrap  of 
land,  and  cultivating  it  with  the  labour  of  his  own  hands  and  that  of  his  family. 

It  is  a  curious  feature  of  the  district,  that  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  it,  with  the 
exception  of  one  or  two  royal  or  princely  palaces,  there  is  no  habitation  of  greater  pretensions  than 
a  bauer's  farmhouse  ;  no  squire's  hall ;  no  gentleman's  seat ;  no  baronial  mansion.  The  peasant  is 
lord  of  all.  He  may  be  poor  or  he  may  be  rich,  the  owner  of  a  forest  or  the  possessor  but  of 
the  plot  of  garden  on  which  the  cottage  stands  ;  that  is  as  fortune  chances.  But  in  whichever  case, 
the  Bauer  has  that  which  suffices  for  his  modest  wants  ;  he  has  at  least  his  chalet-like  wooden  house, 
his  pig,  his  cow,  his  fowls,  and  above  all,  the  potato-field  which  supplies  him  and  his  family  with  his 
chief  winter  food,  and  in  the  cultivation  of  which  he  employs  his  leisure.  No  matter  how  well-to-do 
the  Bauer  may  be  (and  as  a  matter  of  fact  some  are  even  what  we  might  call  rich),  he  does  not  alter 
in  any  manner  whatever  his  simple  mode  of  life,  his  homely  fare,  his  peasant  dress  ;  to  do  so  would 
be  an  insult  to  his  class.  Nor  does  he  relax  for  a  moment  in  the  life  of  toil  which  has  been  his  from 
his  youth  up  ;  nor  does  he  permit  his  wife  and  daughters  exemption  from  their  share  of  labour.  If 
he  works  in  the  forest,  so  must  they.  If  he  toils  in  the  field,  so  must  they.  "  If  you  want  a  thing 
properly  done,  you  must  do  it  yourself,"  is  his  maxim;  and  in  truth  it  is  not  a  bad  one;  and  not 
the  smallest  shame,  but  rather  pride,  does  he  feel  in  the  thought  that  his  own  and  his  family's 
hands  have  heaped  every  coin  of  the  shining  pile  which  is  the  result  of  his  long  life's  toil.  And  it 
is  hard  toil  too ;  for  the  soil  which  he  cultivates,  the  plot  of  ground  which  he  digs,  the  upland 
pasture  which  he  clears,  offer  no  small  difficulties  to  his  somewhat  primitive  tools.  It  is  not 
a  generous,  but  a  hard  and  stubborn  soil,  that  loves  to  grow  wood,  and  little  but  wood ;  to  have  its 
forest  reaches  and  its  mountain  glens  to  itself:  it  struggles  against  cultivation.  It  is  a  soil,  too, 
that  autumn  winds  tear  madly  over,  that  winter  snows  lie  long  upon,  that  spring  torrents  rend  and 
tear.  But  in  the  face  of  all  difficulties,  the  peasant  toils  on,  hewing  here,  digging  there;  planting 
in  this  place,  clearing  in  that ;  and  winning  his  way  against  stubborn  Dame  Nature  in  the  end. 

The  usual  method  of  clearing  ground  in  the  forest  is  by  fire;  and  the  traveller  who  passes 
through  the  picturesque  valleys  of  the  district  will  often  find  his  eyes  attracted  to  a  rich  brown  patch 
high  up  on  the  mountain-side,  the  cause  of  which  he  will  scarcely  be  able  to  make  out  until  he  is  told, 
"  they  have  been  making  a  fire  there." 

The  object  is  to  clear  the  ground  for  crops.  After  the  wood  has  been  felled  from  a  certain  portion 
of  the  forest,  the  undergrowth  or  scrub  is  allowed  to  cover  it  for  a  season.  Then  this  is  cut  down, 
set  about  the  land  in  heaps,  and  sprinkled  plentifully  with  dry  wood.  The  whole  is  then  fired,  the 
peasants  with  huge  hooks  controlling  and  directing  the  course  of  the  fire,  so  as  to  prevent  it  from 
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spreading  to  the  adjacent  uncut  forest.  This  labour  is  somewhat  hazardous  as  well  as  severe  ;  but 
women  as  well  as  men  take  their  share  of  it;  the  law  of  division  of  labour,  as  between  the  sexes, 
obtaining  to  a  remarkable  extent  in  Germany,  where  it  too  often  happens  that  the  hardest  work  falls 
to  the  lot  of  the  weaker  vessel. 

To  the  honour  of  the  Black  Foresters,  however,  be  it  said  that  this  is  less  the  case  in  their  district 
than  in  many  other  parts  of  Germany.  The  work  is  certainly  shared  by  the  women  to  an  extent 
which  our  ideas  disapprove;  but  the  man  is,  at  least  in  the  Black  Forest,  no  idle  spectator  of  his 
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wife's  labour;  nor  is  the  wife  to  be  seen  yoked  with  the  ass  or  the  dog,  drawing  the  load  on  which 
her  husband  sits  smoking  a-top,  a  mode  of  procedure  which  we  are  credibly  informed  is  not  unusual 
in  some  parts  of  North  Germany. 

Still,  when  it  is  remembered  that  in  addition  to  her  labours  of  field  and  forest,  the  German 
peasant-woman  has  all  her  everyday  household  work  and  her  family  cares, — that  when  her  husband's 
toil  is  over,  he  may  sit  restfully  and  smoke  while  she  has  the  family  meal  to  provide,  the  house  to 
clean,  the  children  to  tend,  the  baby  to  nurse, — it  may  easily  be  understood  that  her  life  is  not  one  of 
the  easiest,  nor  are  we  surprised  to  find  her  early  grown  old,  bent,  wrinkled,  and  care-worn,  looking 
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in  middle  life  more  like  her  husband's  mother  than,  as  she  most  probably  is,  his  junior  by  several 
years;  since,  though  matrimony  is  not  permitted  to  German  men  before  the  age  of  twenty-four,  many 
German  girl's  are  wives  at  fifteen  or  sixteen.  The  state  also  requires  intending  husbands  to  prove 
their  possession  of  an  income  sufficient  to  maimain  a  wife  according  to  their  position  in  life. 

The  customs  of  marriage  and  courtship  are  in  Germany  altogether  different  from  those  of  France, 
and  as  far  removed  from  our  own,  although  the  principle  upon  which  marriages  are  contracted, 
namely,  mutual  affection  or  choice  of  the  young  people,  is  much  more  consonant  with  our  notions  on 
such  subjects  than  the-French  mode  of  proceeding  in  these  matters. 

The  German   is   moreover  a  peculiarly  romantic   as  well  as  practical  being,   and  though   it 

may  be  that,  in  choosing  a  wife,   he   is  anxious  to  suit  himself  with  a  useful  housekeeper — or, 

in  some  cases,  we  might  say  servant — he  is  at  the  same  time  of  far  too  poetic  a  nature  to  be 

deprived  of  the  romantic  pleasures   and   pains   of  a  veritable   courtship.     He   has    no   notion    of 

being  fitted  with  his   life's   companion   by  other  people's   arrangement,   nor   of  losing   the  dear 

delights  of  so  many  months'   active  love-making;   for  the  position  of  a  German  lover  is  the  very 

antithesis  to  that  of  a  Frenchman  similarly  situated.     We  are  speaking  here  rather  of  the  higher 

classes  of  society.     While  a  French  fiance  is  barely  allowed  to  touch  his  fair  one's  hand,  is  never 

permitted  to  see  her  except  in  her  mother's  presence,  and  is  treated  as  a  complete  stranger  until 

the  moment  of  the  marriage,  in  Germany  no  sooner  is  a  betrothal  declared  than  every  possible 

opportunity  is  given  to  the   young   people   to   become   better   acquainted;    and  "love-making," 

even  in  public,  is  not  only  permitted,  but  is  expected  as  a  proper  exhibition  of  attachment.     An 

engaged  couple  are  required  to  dance  only  with  each  other,  to  sit  in  society  always  side  by  side, 

and  to  parade  their  affection  in  a  manner  which  we   should  be  inclined  to   think  ridiculous,  but 

which  does  not  appear  so  either  to   the  German  lover,   or  to  the  maiden  whom  he  honours  by 

his  preference.     At  the  same  time,  it   must   be   observed  that  a  German   "betrothal"   means  a 

much  more  solemn  and  binding  contract  than  does  our  word  "engagement"  between  unmarried 

persons ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it   must  be  admitted  that  a.  German   mind  is  not  so  easily 

touched  with  a  sense  of  the  ridiculous  as  a  less  poetic  and  a  less  practical  one  might  be.     In 

short,  the  German  who  falls  in  love  plunges  into  it,  and  revels  in  it,  after  a  fashion  which  we 

are  inclined  to  marvel   at, — having  all  manner  of  poetic  visions  coursing  through  his  brain,   as 

he  gazes  with  satisfied  eyes,  pipe  in   mouth,  at  the  broad-faced,  golden-haired  maiden  who  shall 

one  day  be  his.     As  a  rule,  however,  marriage  wakes  him   from  his  dream  of  romance,  and  the 

maiden,  whose  charms  were,  during  his  courting-days,  idealised  and  sung  in  verse  and  song,  is 

usually  found  to  be  only  a  very  ordinary  sort  of  mortal,  indeed,  scarcely  fit  for  the  companionship 

of  her  lord,  who  treats  her  for  the  most  part  as  an  upper  servant,  of  which  she  saves  him  the 

wages,  and  whose  work  she  does,  while  he  consoles   himself  for   his   lost   ideals   over   his   beer 

Schopf  and  newspaper. 

u  Mit  dem  Gurtel  mit  dem  Schlier, 
Reisst  der  schone  Wahn  entzwei," 

says  Schiller,  with  cold  gentle  cynicism. 

Of  course  there  are  exceptions  to  the  rule, — happily,  hundreds  and  thousands  of  them, — in 
happy  German  homes  throughout  the  land :  just  as  among  ourselves — the  country  as  we  fondly 
believe  of  the  ideal  home  and  perfect  family  life — there  are  brutal  and  drunken  husbands,  and 
degraded  and  unwomanly  wives,  and  divorce  suits,  and  all  manner  of  abominations.  But,  on  the 
whole,  the  position  of  the  German  woman  is  not  a  very  exalted  one,  and  there  are  at  least  few 
of  our  English  wives  or  mothers  who  would  be  found  willingly  exchanging  places  with  her. 

Her  position  while  an  unmarried  girl  is  perhaps  the  best;  for  then  she  does  receive  a  certain 
amount  of  consideration,  and  enjoys  a  certain  amount  of  liberty.  But  when  the  German  woman 
becomes  a  wife,  still  oftener  when  she  becomes  a  mother,  she  becomes  a  drudge,  and  little  else. 
Thus  is  it  that  we  so  often  find  the  husband  and  father  of  a  household  with  the  air  and  appear- 
ance of  a  gentleman,  while  his  wife,  red-handed  and  ill-dressed,  looks  like  what  she  is — his  cook. 
Thus  do  we  find  the  master  of  the  house  indulging  in  small  solitary  meals,  neatly  served  and 
carefully  cooked,  while  the  female  members  of  the  family  are  supposed  to  thrive  equally  well 
on  snacks. 

The  German  wife   is,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  the  helpmate  of  her  husband,  but  she  is 
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not  in  any  true  sense  his  companion.  He  lives  his  life  in  great  measure  apart  from  hers,  she 
from  his.  "German  marriage,"  says  the  philosopher-poet,  Heine,  "is  no  true  marriage.  The 
husband  has  no  wife,  but  a  serving-maid,  and  he  goes  on  living  his  intellectually-isolated  life 
even  in  the  midst  of  his  family."  And  as  from  this  division  the  man  naturally  loses  in  refinement, 
so  the  woman  grows  mentally  more  and  more  feminine,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  use  the  word 
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in  a  sense  which  means  weak  and  small,  and  taken  up  with  trifles.  For  in  trad,  the  German 
housewife  is  a  very  "Martha,"  much  cumbered,  as  well  as  much  serving;  and  though,  as  a 
rule  far  better  educated  than  her  French  sisters,  she  does  not  by  any  means  make  so  great  a 
mark  uoon  society.  In  fact,  the  society  which  she  frequents  is  almost  entirely  confined-at  least 
after  marriage-to  that  of  her  own  sex.     Husbands  meet  together  at  clubs  and  taverns ;    wives 
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meet  together  at  afternoon  coffee  parties,  and  discuss  servants  and  babies  and  domestic  economy 

generally. 

Day  after  day,  week  after  week,  and  year  after  year,  the  same  little  circles  thus  meet  and 
discuss  each  other 'and  the  unhappy  one  who  chances  to  be  absent,  without  the  introduction  of 
a  single  fresh  idea.  Can  it  be  wondered,  then,  that  in  such  society  is  developed  the  finest  specimen 
known  in  Europe  of  that  peculiar  character,  of  which  we  in  happy  England,  and  especially  in  happy 
rural  England,  have  some  remarkably  fair  specimens,  the  professional  gossip  ?  But  our  gossiping, 
as  compared  with  German  gossiping,  is  mild,  vapid,  and  flavourless,  as  is  the  white  bread,  of  which 
we  make  company  slices,  compared  with  the  spiced  black  loaf  which  is  the  Teuton's  pride. 

Never  were  such  gossips  as  the  German  women.  In  the  winter  they  congregate  round  the 
stove ;  in  the  summer  they  nod  heads  close  together  in  the  garden.  Their  tongues  are  ceaseless, 
wagging  the  faster,  it  may  be,  that  their  fingers  are  for  the  most  part  busied  with  the  endless 
stocking,  never  at  least  wanting  in  amusement  while  wool  is  to  be  had  for  knitting,  or  neighbours 
exist  whose  smallest  action  may  be  scanned.  Mistresses  gossip  with  and  about  their  servants,  as 
well  as  about  their  friends  and  acquaintances,  while  servants,  on  their  side,  have  their  own  coffee- 
parties  and  coteries,  in  which  they  return  the  compliment  in  full  measure.  In  short,  gossip  is 
the  greatest  pleasure  of  a  German  woman's  life.  Perhaps  it  does  not  seem  to  us  that  life  for 
her  has  many  pleasures.  But  she  at  least  does  not  think  so.  She  is  not  ''emancipated"! 
And  it  certainly  has  not  occurred  to  her,  simple,  homely,  humble-minded  body  as  she  is,  that 
there  is  anything  wanting  or  amiss  in  her  life  of  service  for  those  she  loves.  She  is  willing  to 
spend  herself,  and  be  spent,  and  is  prouder  of  her  title  of  housewife,  of  her  insignia  of  keys, 
and  of  her  numberless  economies,  than  a  duchess  of  her  jewels,  or  a  belle  of  her  charms. 
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In  many  particulars  the  customs  of  courtship  and  marriage  in  Germany  are  peculiar.  Even 
among  the  higher  classes  various  curious  and  ancient  rites  and  ceremonies  are  still  maintained, 
which  have  no  parallel  in  our  own  land ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  Poller- Abend,  or  crockery- 
breaking  at  the  bride's  house  the  day  before  the  wedding,  etc.  But  it  is  of  course  among  the 
conservative  peasantry  that  the  old  ways  and  manners  linger  the  longest ;  and  here  we  find  so 
great  a  crowd  of  ceremonious  observances  gathered  about  the  business  of  wedding,  that  it 
would  seem  to  need  a  perfect  study  of  the  subject  before  either  bridegroom  or  bride  could  be 
expected  to  fulfil  all  the  duties  devolving  upon  them,  not  to  speak  of  surrounding  friends,  who 
have  each  their  allotted  part  in  the  little  domestic  drama. 

Moreover,  customs  vary  a  good  deal  according  to  district,  so  that  a  lover  who  had  learnt 
up  his  part  in  one  village,  might  make  quite  a  mistake  as  to  his  manners  in  another ;  but  on 
the  whole  there  is  a  certain  thread  of  connection  between  the  various  arrangements  which 
shows  their  common  origin. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  generally  to  be  supposed  that  the  young  couple  understand  each 
other.  Then  the  would-be  bridegroom  seeks  a  friend,  or  go-between,  to  open  negotiations  with 
the  girl's  parents.  And  this  person,  who  in  many  villages  follows  the  occupation  as  a  profession, 
plays  from  first  to  last  a  most  important  part  in  the  whole  affair  of  courting  and  marrying. 
There  are  generally  a  good  many  business  considerations  mixed  up  with  the  pairing  of  the  lovers, 
and  the  middle-man,  as  we  may  call  him,  has,  for  part  of  his  duty,  to  persuade  the  parents  on 
each  side  that  the  match  will  prove  an  advantageous  one. 

In  order  to  satisfy  themselves  on  this  point,  and  in  illustration  of  the  old  adage,  that  "  seeing 
is  believing,"  a  state  visit  is  made  by  the  parents  to  each  other's  houses,  and  a  thorough  inspection 
of  the  whole  of  the  other  family's  possessions,  from  barn  to  kitchen,  and  from  stable  to  cellar,  gone 
through.  If,  after  all,  things  are  pronounced  to  be  satisfactory,  a  betrothal  is  arranged.  This  is 
a  ceremony  which  varies  a  good  deal  as  to  detail  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  but  which 
invariably  consists  in  the  exchange  of  a  ring  and  of  presents.  Generally  the  bridegroom,  as  he 
is  then  called,  gives  his  bride  some  pieces  of  money,  not  less  than  three,  which  are  returned 
if  the  bride  dies  or  the  marriage  is  not  consummated.  This  is  usually  old  money  out  of  circu- 
lation, which  is  handed  from  generation  to  generation  for  this  purpose.  It  is  customary  for  the 
bride,  on  her  side,  to  present  her  bridegroom  with  a  shirt,  made  and  perhaps  spun  by  herself; 
and  at  the  feast  which  follows  she  offers  him  a  drink  from  her  hand. 
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The  chief  articles  of  food  at  the  betrothal  feast  should  be  fish  and,  above  all,  cabbage,  which 
has  always  in  Germany  been  considered  symbolical  of  married  happiness. 

During  betrothal,  customs  vary  considerably  in  different  villages  ;  in  some  a  special  chaperone 
being  appointed  to  watch  over  the  bride,  charged  with  the  duty  of  preventing  the  lover  from 
imprinting  even  one  kiss  upon  his  fair  one's  cheek.  Whether  her  vigilance  is  always  successful 
it  would  be  hard  to  say. 

The  bride  always  provides  all  the  furniture,  etc.,  of  her  house,  and  a  special  part  of  a 
peasant  wedding  is  the  bringing  home  of  the  household  goods  and  gods  on  what  is  known  as 
the  Kammer-Wagcn,  on  which  the  bride  should  properly  be  seated,  on  the  top  of  her  furniture. 
And  various  small  ceremonies  have  to  be  observed  on  this  occasion  ;  the  manner  in  which  the 
bridegroom  swings  his  bride  down  from  her  elevated  position  being  considered  important,  and 
also  the  fact  of  her  entering  the  house  either  with  the  right  or  the  left  foot  first.  If  the  former, 
it  is  generally  believed  that  "  the  mare  will  prove  the  better  horse;  "  but  the  latter  is  supposed  to 
augur  more  in  favour  of  domestic  happiness.  The  bride  must  on  these  occasions  always  carry 
a  little  bread  and  salt  in  her  pocket  for  good  luck,  and  the  bridegroom  is  bound  by  all  rules  of 
etiquette  to  bear  on  his  own  shoulders  into  the  house  certain  portions  of  the  furniture,  notably 
the  bedstead  or  mattress  with  which  it  is  supplied,  and  the  cradle,  which  invariably  forms  an 
item   of  the  peasant-bride's  Kammer-  Wagen. 

On  the  eve  of  the  wedding  there  is  always  a  feast  at  the  bride's  house,  the  occasion  being 
known  as  the  Potter-Abend,  literally,  clatter-evening.  It  is  during  this  feast  that  the  crockery  is 
broken  outside  the  door  for  luck. 

The  wedding  itself  takes  place  at  a  very  early  hour  of  the  morning,  bride  and  bridegroom 
being  invariably  preceded  by  local  musicians  of  high  repute,  and  being  required,  as  a  rule,  to 
pay  their  way  by  the  liberal  distribution  of  small  coin.  It  is  considered  extremely  unlucky  for 
the  bride  on  her  walk  to  or  from  church  either  to  turn  her  head  or  to  laugh,  since  "a  laughing 
bride  makes  a  weeping  wife,"   according  to  peasant  dictum. 

After  the  wedding,  the  rejoicings,  held  at  the  big  room  of  the  village-inn,  last  all  day  and 
long  into  the  night.  They  consist,  of  course,  of  dancing  and  feasting,  the  bride  being  compelled 
to  dance  in  turn  with  each  guest  in  what  is  known  as  the  EJircn-Tanz,  which  usually  follows  a 
long  and  elaborate  supper.  At  the  end  of  it  all,  unless  the  young  couple  are  quick  enough  to 
escape  unobserved,  they  are  accompanied  to  their  new  home  by  the  whole  company,  to  the 
sound  of  music  and  amid  volleys  of  rough  pleasantry.  Happy  the  bride  and  bridegroom  who  do 
not  find  their  door  barred  with  a  great  beam  smeared  with  pitch,  or  who  are  not  assailed  during 
their  bridal  night  with  what  is  known  as  an  "owl's  concert,"  and  which  is  a  combination  rather 
than  a  concert  of  every  instrument  of  ear-torture  known  in  the  village ! 

The  German  peasant  delights  in  practical  joking,  and  bride  and  bridegroom  seem  to  be  the 
specially  chosen  objects  of  this  sort  of  persecution  ;  the  commonest  trick  of  all  which  is  played 
on  the  new-made  husband  being  to  "steal  the  bride"  during  the  dance  or  at  some  moment 
when  he  is  not  looking ;  the  lady  being  carried  off  by  her  friends,  sometimes  to  a  neighbouring 
house,  and  sometimes  even  to  another  village,  while  the  bereaved  bridegroom  is  compelled  to 
seek  her  from  door  to  door.  Woe  to  the  bridegroom  if  he  show  any  displeasure  at  this  treat- 
ment !  As  a  rule,  however,  he  joins  in  the  joke  even  against  himself  with  great  equanimity;  and  in 
fact  the  whole  thing  becomes  an  affair  of  hide-and-seek,  which  may  possibly  do  somewhat  to 
shorten  the  rather  tedious  length  of  the  long  wedding-day. 

By  a  sort  of  natural  transition,  since  all  life  tends  to  death,  we  pass  from  weddings  to 
funeral  solemnities.  And  here  let  us  gladly  acknowledge  that  we  owe  a  great  deal  to  our  German 
neighbours ;  for  it  was  they  who  first  thought,  it  would  seem,  of  associating  flowers  with  the 
grave,  and  by  their  sweet  and  hopeful  presence  relieving  the  sable  gloom  of  mourning. 

With  us,  it  has  been  the  custom,  at  least  until  very  recently,  to  make  all  matters  con- 
nected with  death  as  dreadful  and  lugubrious  as  possible,  whether  for  our  own  sake,  or  for 
the  sake  of  those  who  have  gone  from  us,  it  would  be  hard  to  say.  It  is  not  so  long  ago 
since  death's   heads  and  crossbones  were  considered  the  most  fitting  emblems   for   a  Christian  s 
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tombstone  decoration.  It  is  only  just  now  that  we  are  beginning  to  do  away  with  the  hired 
mute  and  nodding  hearse-plume  at  our  funerals.  We  have  erred,  it  may  be,  in  the  right  direction, 
in  trying  to  pay  what  we  think  due  reverence  to  the  dead.  At  the  same  time,  in  our  effort 
so  to  do,  we  have  almost  lost  sight  of  the  principle  on  which  our  lives  are  supposed  to  be 
regulated,  and  by  which  alone  our  deaths  are  made  sacred — the  hope  of  life  in  death.  The 
Germans,   on  the  contrary,  in    obedience  both   to  their  practical  and  poetic    spirit,  have  striven, 
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so  far  as  is  possible,  to  show  forth  the  hope  of  death,  to  crown  it  with  flowers,  to  make  it,  as 
it  surely  should  be,  beautiful  and  solemn,  but  not  hideous  ;  and,  as  we  have  said,  we  owe  them 
a  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  suggestion   and  example. 

The  flowers  which  are  placed  upon  a  coffin  vary  according  to  the  age  and  sex  of  the 
person:  lilies  and  roses  are  plentifully  strewn  upon  that  of  the  young,  while  a  man  of  middle 
age  is  garlanded  in  laurel,  and  an  old  man  in  ivy. 

In  Germany  a  light  is  always  kept  burning  beside  a  dead  body,  and  in  the  dead-house, 
to  which  it  is  usually  removed   at  once.     A  ring  attached   to  a  bell   is  placed  on  the  finger  of 
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the  corpse,  in  case  of  only  suspended  animation,  while  every  precaution  is  taken  to  prevent 
premature  burial.  The  corpse  is  usually  dressed  for  interment  as  when  in  life ;  women  in 
white  dresses,  wreaths,  shoes  and  stockings  ;  men  in  coats,  trousers,  cravats,  boots,  and  white 
gloves.  But  it  is  customary  to  cut  away  from  the  linen  any  name  which  may  be  marked 
upon  it,  since  to  retain  this  on  a  corpse  would  be  considered  likely  to  injure  the  happiness 
or  health  of  any  possible  namesake  of  the  deceased. 

Funerals  generally  take  place  about  the  third  day  after  a  death.  It  is  customary  for 
friends  to  bear  the  dead  to  the  grave,  and  in  these  cases  each  person  is  in  many  districts 
presented  with  a  sprig  of  rosemary  and  a  lemon  ornamented  with  the  name  of  the  deceased 
in   black   pins.     Flowers   are  always   heaped  into  the  open  grave. 


#      * 


The  treatment  and  education  of  children  in  Germany  is  rather  more  after  the  French  than 
the  English   style.     Babies   are   swathed   and   mummified   after   the   same  fashion,   and   mothers 
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rarely  nurse  their  infants.  But  at  the  same  time  children  live  very  much  more  with  their 
parents  than  is  the  custom  with  us,  and  are  not  committed,  as  ours  are,  to  the  exclusive  care  of 
servants.  In  fact,  the  very  small  number  of  servants  kept  in  any  German  establishment  precludes 
such  an  arrangement. 

A  recent  able  writer  on  "  German  home  life"  is  found  regretting  the  absence  in  Germany  of 
"  the  charming  institution  of  a  nursery  such  as  we  know  it,"  and  this  actually  not  from  the  parents' 
point  of  view,  but  for  the  children's  sake.     After  all,  however,  it  would  seem  a  moot  question 
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whether  the  institution,  as  we  understand  it,  is  an  unqualified  good,  and  whether  a  child  in  his  early 
years  would  not  benefit  more  by  association  with  his  parents  than  by  abandonment  to  the  society  of 
even  the  most  trustworthy  and  respectable  of  hirelings,  who  is  "  but  a  hireling,  and  careth  not"  as 
a  mother  might  be  reasonably  supposed  to  care  for  her  offspring. 

Although  German  mothers  have  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  rearing  of  their  sons  when  young, 
the  same  effect  is  not  produced  as  by  almost  similar  treatment  on  the  French  boy.  The  material 
which  is  worked  upon,  to  be  sure,  is  different — sterner  stuff  to  begin  with,  more  solid,  and  less 
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impressionable,  and  the  mother  is  a  different  mother.  The  German,  as  a  rule,  has  a  sincere  respect 
for  his  mother,  but  she  is  not  his  ideal  nor  the  sun  of  his  horizon,  as  the  French  mother  so  often  is. 
She  is  after  all,  according  to  the  German  rationale,  but  one  of  an  inferior  race — a  kindly,  useful, 
hardworking  being,  but  wanting  not  alone  in  power  to  dominate,  but,  alas  !  in  power  to  charm. 
The  German  woman  cannot,  except  for  a  brief  period  during  courtship,  fascinate ;  and  as  she  fails 
to  fascinate  her  husband,  so  she  fails  to  fascinate  her  son,  being  in  this  respect,  as  in  a  good  many 
others,  the  exact  opposite  of  her  neighbour  of  France.  But  if  she  fails  to  rear  "  a  mother's 
darling,"  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  son  whom  she  sends  into  the  world  is,  as  a  rule,  a  stalwart 
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and  manly  fellow — ten   times  more   of  a  man  than  the  son  whom  the  French  mother  keeps  at 
her  side. 

We  have  in  these  pages  already  asserted  that  the  child,  of  whatever  nation,  is  a  more  distinctly 
national  creature  than  the  educated  man,  and  it  would  be  perhaps  difficult  to  find  a  better  description 
of  the  infant  German  than  that  given  by  the  Roman  historian,  Tacitus,  of  the  infant  Teutonic  people 
eighteen  hundred  years  ago.  He  speaks  of  them  as  brave  and  warlike ;  of  singularly  independent 
character,  but  in  manner  sullen  and  coarse.  After  enumerating  many  virtues,  he  tells  us  that 
their  chief  vice  is  gluttony.  We  shall  perhaps  have  more  to  say  on  this  matter  when  we  touch 
the  subject  of  German  food. 

Education  in  all  parts  of  Germany  is  compulsory  on  all  classes  and  both  sexes,  boys  being 
compelled  to  attend  school  for  eight  years,  and  girls  for  seven.  The  course  of  instruction  for  boys 
varies  somewhat  according  to  the  district,  but  it  is  in  every  case  sound  and  practical.  Even  in  the 
higher  schools  classics  are  considered  of  little  account  beside  modern  languages  and  mathematics, 
but  there  is  undoubtedly  no  nation  in  the  world  so  generally  well  instructed  as  the  German  people, 
and  perhaps  we  may  equally  say  none  of  greater  natural  ability. 

Girls,  as  we  have  said,  share  the  advantages  of  education,  with  this  chief  difference,  that  whereas 
the  training  for  boys  includes  drilling  and  gymnastic  exercises,  and  every  method  of  physical 
development,  that  for  girls  is  purely  mental.  Among  the  lower  classes,  hard  out-door  work  soon  does 
its  own  teaching,  and  that  severely  ;  but  the  higher  classes  of  young  women  in  Germany  certainly 
appear  to  suffer,  not  only  in  physique,  but  also  mentally,  from  the  confined  life  which,  as  a  rule,  they 
live,  and  from  want  of  healthy,  vigorous  exercise,  as  much  as  from  the  notion,  still  generally  extant 
in  Germany,  that  to  te  learned  is  to  be  unfeminine,  and  to  be  feeble-minded  is  to  be  attractive. 

A  young  German,  as  a  rule,  pursues  his  education,  after  he  leaves  school,  in  the  university, 
in  the  army,  or  in  the  world,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  young  German  woman,  on  the  contrary, 
when  she  leaves  school,  leaves  it  with  a  determination  to  forget  all  she  has  learned  as  quickly  as 
possible,  since  intellectual  women  are  not  "the  mode"  in  her  circle,  and  not  to  be  the  mode 
in  Germany  is  to  be  socially  a  pariah  and  an  outcast.  So  putting  away  her  books,  she  picks 
up  the  missed  stitches  of  her  mother's  stocking,  and  goes  on  knitting  and  talking  small  talk  all 
her  life  through.  And  yet,  try  as  she  may,  it  seems  impossible  that  she  can  altogether  annihilate 
and  do  away  with  the  information  which  must  certainly  be  stored  in  her  brain.  It  must  surely 
exist  somewhere,  in  the  depths  probably  of  her  inner  consciousness,  and  will,  let  us  hope,  be 
evolved  in  the  brains  of  the  next  or  the  forthcoming  generation. 

The  only  education  which  the  German  girl,  on  leaving  school,  continues,  is  that  of  the  fingers. 
In  the  lower  schools,  needlework  is  most  judiciously  and  properly  made  a  regular  study.  Among 
the  upper  classes,  a  school  of  needlework,  usually  conducted  by  ladies,  is  attended  generally  when 
the  rest  of  a  girl's  education  is  supposed  to  be  nearing  completion  ;  and  a  thorough  course  of  in- 
struction is  received  in  cutting-out,  patching,  darning,  and  piecing,  as  well  as  in  all  kinds  of  orna- 
mental embroidery  and  "  fancy"  work.     The  custom  is  one  which  would  well  bear  transplanting. 

Although  the  Germans,  and  more  especially  the  German  women,  are  not  given  to  exercise— in- 
deed, they  rarely  walk  if  they  can  help  it,  and  are  utterly  ignorant  of  our  word  "  constitutional,"  as 
implying  something  which  health  requires— yet  the  German  life  is  to  a  great  extent  an  out-door  life. 

All  through  the  long  winter  of  a  climate  which  is,  taking  it  generally,  far  more  rigorous 
than  our  own,  the  German  people  are  necessarily  kept  at  home,  and  in  an  atmosphere  in  which 
it  is  found  very  difficult  for  English  lungs  to  do  their  natural  work.  Indeed,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  excessively  close  and  stifling  air  of  the  stove  is  particularly  injurious  to  German 
complexions,  and  its  effect  is  found  upon  the  faces  of  German  women,  who  are  its  most  constant 
neighbours,  and  who  often  for  months  together  may  be  said  never  to  inhale  so  much  as  a 
breath  of  fresh  air,  since  their  only  outings  during  the  winter  will  te  to  the  unrefreshing 
atmosphere  of  a  theatre  or  coffee  party. 

But  in  summer — and  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  German  summer  is  a  very  different 
affair  to  our  poor  spasmodic  imitation  of  the  thing — the  German  takes  in  enough  fresh  air 
to  last  him  or  her  through  the  rest  of  the  year.  He  or  she  literally  lives  in  the  open  air.  The 
peasantry,  men  and  women  alike,  as  we  have  seen,  labour  out  of  doors.  Even  if,  as  is  often 
the  case,  they  have  some  winter  trade  or  occupation,  such  as  clock-making  or  straw-plaiting, 
the  moment  the  spring  comes   they  abandon  it  for  field  work. 
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Among  the  higher  classes,  choice,  rather  than  necessity,  drives  man,  woman,  and  child 
out  of  doors.  Nearly  all  recreations  of  theatre  and  concert  are  garden  entertainments,  the 
dances  in  which  the  lower  middle  classes  delight  are  held  in  the  open  air,  and  at  least  half  the 
eating  and  drinking  of  the  nation  takes  place  under  the  canopy  of  heaven.  The  cafes  and 
places  of  public  resort  are  crowded  all  through  the  summer  afternoons  and  evenings  by  male 
beer-drinkers  and  their  female  companions ;  the  women,  for  the  most  part,  knitting,  gossiping,  and 
looking  on,  while  their  better  halves  consume  beer  and  tobacco.  Except  in  the  very  large  towns, 
the  family  life  is  also  to  a  great  extent  lived   in  the   open. 

Whoever  has  so  much  as  a  square  yard  of  garden  has  a  seat  and  a  table  there,  and  there  lives, 
moves,  and  has  his  being.  There  meals  are  eaten,  cards  are  played,  the  baby  is  nursed,  the  child 
put  to  sleep;  there,  in  face  of  the  world,  the  whole  economy  of  the  household  is  transacted,  no  matter 
if  a  high  road  pass  within  three  feet  of  the  rural -Arcadia.  For  the  German  has  no  feeling  of 
shyness  in  this  matter.  He  does  not  in  the  least  object  to  live  his  life  in  public,  nor  see  any 
reason  that  the  passer-by  should  be  excluded  from  the  pleasure  which  his  garden  affords  himself. 
Hence  he  is  not  guilty  of  the  intolerable  selfishness  of  high  walls,  raised  for  the  express  purpose 
of  depriving  the  wayfarer  of  his  legitimate  enjoyment.  Hence  he  is  quite  content  to  drink  his 
coffee,  and  stretch  his  slippered  feet  out  on  his  own  doorstep,  in  the  bosom  of  his  assembled  family. 

*  # 

Among  the  out-door  pastimes  of  a  primitive  people,  it  may  be  well  not  to  omit  mention  of  those 
rural  feasts  and  observances  which  are  celebrated  with  great  enthusiasm  in  the  remoter  districts  of 
Germany,  as  indeed  they  still  are  in  certain  parts  of  our  own  country,  and  which  have  a  distinct 
reference  to  the  ancient  pagan  worship  and  superstitions. 

Among  these  the  spring  festivals  known  by  the  name  of  the  Sommer  Gewinn,  or  the  Victory  of 
Summer,  still  in  high  observance  in  Saxony  and  the  districts  bordering  on  the  Thuringian  Forest, 
must  be  counted  perhaps  the  chief.  This,  no  doubt,  though  held  earlier  in  the  year,  has  a  very 
distinct  connection  with  our  May-day  festival,  which  was  considered  (and  so  far  as  its  origin  goes 
not  unfairly)  by  the  Puritans  and  Covenanters  as  a  pagan  feast. 

The  Sommer  Gewinn  in  Thuringen  is  excessively  picturesque,  being  a  perfect  exodus  of  the 
population  into  the  fields  and  forests,  where  all  manner  of  open-air  diversions  are  enjoyed,  and 
where  laughter  is  literally  crowned  with  flowers. 

Of  the  same  kind,  with  a  yet  more  distinct  reminiscence  of  their  origin,  are  the  Midsummer-day 
revels,  or  as  they  are  called  in  Germany  the  Son nenwendfe tier,  which  are  clearly  remains  of  the  most 
ancient  of  all  pagan  religions,  the  worship  of  the  sun  as  typified  by  fire. 

When  the  monks  introduced  Christianity  into  Europe,  it  was,  as  we  know,  their  aim  and  policy 
to  organize  the  festivals  of  the  new  religion  so  as  to  coincide  with,  or  if  possible  supersede,  the  pagan 
festivals.  With  this  pious  object  in  view,  they  arranged  the  times  and  seasons  of  the  various  saints' 
days  so  as  to  coincide  with  the  ancient  customs.  So  the  feast  of  the  sun  became  St.  John's  Day,  and 
the  fires  which  were  in  pagan  times  lighted  in  honour  of  the  sun,  were  continued  in  like  manner  in 
honour,  so  it  was  said,  of  the  apostle.  The  result  has  been,  no  doubt,  a  considerable  mystification 
in  the  minds  of  the  unlearned.  But  whether  in  pagan  or  Christian  times,  bonfires  and  revellings 
have  found  favour  among  rural  populations,  and  are  still  the  custom  at  certain  times  of  the  year, 
that  is  to  say,  at  the  spring  and  autumn  equinoxes,  and  at  the  summer  and  winter  solstice,  among 
peasantry  of  all  countries. 

In  various  parts  of  Germany,  and  especially  in  the  valleys  of  the  Bavarian  Tyrol,  the  Johannistag, 
or  Feast  of  St.  John,  is  still  marked  by  the  glare  of  bonfires  rising  from  every  mountain-top,  while 
rustic  dances  are  performed  in  the  light  of  the  flickering  flames. 

In  France  the  Beltane  Feast  (literally,  feast  of  Baal)  is  held  in  the  same  way,  while  in  our  own 
country  St.  John's  fires  have  scarcely  died  out  within  the  memory  of  man,  and  "  Auld  Halloween" 
bonfires  may  still  be  seen  in  the  remoter  parts  of  Scotland. 

The  whole  subject  is  a  curious  one,  and  shows  not  only  the  universality  of  the  ancient  rite,  but 
the  extreme  tenacity  with  which  a  rural  population  clings  to  ancient  forms  and  expressions  of 
religious  feeling,  long  after  those  forms  have  ceased  to  have  any  reasonable  connection  with  their 

present  faith. 

#  * 
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A  word  must  be  said  as  to  German  food.     Some  one  wishing  to  be  epigrammatic  has  observed, 
"Frenchmen  dine,  Englishmen  eat,  Germans  feed." 

The  remark  has  truth  in  it,  especially  as  regards  the  artistic  instincts  of  the  French  in  this 
matter,  who  certainly  do  possess  natural  culinary  talents  above  the  rest  of  their  kind,  enabling  them 
to  present  as  appetising  and  wholesome  that  which  we,  in  our  pride  and  ignorance,  should  be  disposed 
to  reject,  and  which,  if  we  attempted  to  cook,  we  should  certainly  spoil.  That  the  epigram  is  scarcely 
severe  upon  the  German,  those  will  also  be  disposed  to  admit  who  have  enjoyed  the  doubtful  privilege 
of  being  present  at  a  German  table  d'hote,  where  they  will  have  been  equally  astonished  and  alarmed 
at  the  capacity  of  the  human  (Teuton)  mouth,  and  at  the  marvellous  feats  of  knife  jugglery  performed 
by  educated  and  refined  ladies  and  gentlemen  within  its  mysterious  depths. 

Tacitus  expressed  his  belief  that  the  Teutons  were  distinguished  by  having  the  largest  volume 
of  intestines  of  any  of  the  peoples  of  Europe  ;  and  we  can  easily  imagine  that  the  fastidious  Italian 
might  well  be  surprised  even  now  at  the  amount  of  animal  food  which  we  and  our  German  cousins, 
in  common  with  all  inhabitants  of  cold  and  damp  countries,  manage  to  consume,  and  at  the  coarse 
and  heavy  nature  of  our  nourishment. 

In  these  later  days,  we  of  England,  at  least  the  more  refined  and  educated  among  us,  have 
come  to  fancy  our  digestions  more  delicate  than  were  those  of  our  forefathers,  and  to  stipulate  for 
somewhat  lighter  and  more  tempting  food.  To  this  stage  our  German  cousins  have  not  yet  arrived. 
They  are,  indeed,  in  this  matter  in  very  much  the  same  case  as  were  our  immediate  ancestors.  Like 
them  they  dine  early  and  largely ;  they  drink  ale  copiously,  but  they  do  not,  happily  for  them, 
indulge  so  much  in  the  late  and  heavy  suppers  which  were  fashionable  in  England  a  generation 
or  so  ago.  The  German  supper  is  usually  a  light  meal  taken  about  seven ;  the  dinner,  the  great 
and  important  event  of  the  day,   having,  as  a  rule,  been  completed  before  mid-day. 

In  all  German  towns,  business  of  all  kinds  is  absolutely  suspended  for  two  good  hours  at 
mid-day,  in  order  to  afford  time  for  the  Jllittags-Esscu  and  its  subsequent  siesta.  But  German 
life  flows  at  a  somewhat  less  rapid  rate  than  with  us,  and  the  good  old  rule  which  promises 
health  and  wisdom  to  the  early  risers  and  resters  is  still  maintained  in  all  its  purity  by  the  dwellers 
in  the  Fatherland. 

In  one  thing  the  Germans  are  wiser  in  their  food  than  we  are.  Soup  holds  a  prominent  place 
in  their  daily  fare,  and  the  wasteful  unwholesome  "roast"  is  for  obvious  reasons — their  stoves 
being  closed  ones — unknown.  Meat  is  either  broiled  or  stewed ;  vegetables  are  also  stewed, 
whereby  the  goodness  is  left  in  them,  instead  of  being  boiled  out  of  them  ;  and  pastry,  doughy  and 
lumpy,  such  as  old-fashioned  English  housekeepers  still  rejoice  in,  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence. 

The  Germans,  like  the  French,  are  not  a  mutton-eating  people.  Foreign  mutton,  it  must  be 
confessed,  is  not  appetizing,  being  poor  and  scraggy;  and  so  great  is  the  prejudice  against  it  in 
some  parts  of  the  Continent,  that  we  are  assured  by  the  author  of  "  Round  my  House,"  that  it  was, 
not  long  since,  indignantly  refused  by  Burgundian  villagers,  as  food  fit  only  for  pigs.  In  Germany 
the  people  eat  veal,  beef,  pig  in  all  shapes,  and  poultry  and  game  of  all  kinds,  in  preference  to  the 
"  slice  of  mutton"  which  is  the  Englishman's  stand-by. 

But  when  we  also  pride  ourselves  upon  the  famous  "  roast  beef  of  old  England,"  we  must 
remember  that  now-a-days  it  is  only  the  "roasting"  to  which  we  are  indebted  to  old  England,  for 
the  greater  portion  of  the  beef  which  we  consume  finds  its  way  to  us  from  one  or  other  of  the  ports 
of  Germany,  chiefly  Hamburg;  and  therefore  for  the  beef  at  least  we  have  no  right  to  hug  our- 
selves with  any  sort  of  national  prejudice,  nor  can  we  deny  that  the  "beefsteaks"  of  Germany 
are  at  least  equal  to  anything  which  English  butchers  and  cooks  can  provide  us. 

But  while  the  upper  and  middle  classes  of  Germany  "  feed"  largely,  and  with  the  frankest 
enjoyment  of  the  good  things  provided  for  them,  it  is  certain  that  the  lower  classes  or  peasantry 
are  as  ill  fed  as  any  people  in  Europe.  In  fact,  they  also,  like  their  betters,  are  very  much  in  the 
condition  of  the  English  of  the  same  class  a  hundred  years  ago.  It  is  said,  that  these  people 
rarely  taste  meat,  and  then  probably  only  in  the  form  of  the  national  sausage,  or  it  may  be,  by 
way  of  an  extraordinary  indulgence,  a  piece  of  fat  pork  stewed  with  treacle,  or  Blutwurst,  a 
mysterious  collection  of  entrails.  Sugar  is  considered  a  luxury,  as  in  many  districts  is  coffee ;  tea, 
of  course,  is  out  of  the  question.  The  national  food  of  the  lower  orders  is  the  potato,  stewed 
generally  in  fat  with  other  vegetables,  and  black  bread  made  from  the  coarsest  rye,  which  to 
English  notions  is  a  terribly  poor  substitute  for  the  wheaten  loaf,  but  which  is  regarded  with  sincere 
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affection  by  all  true  Germans.  It  is  heavy,  spiced,  and  generally  sour,  being  made  without  yeast ; 
but,  judging  by  German  constitutions,  and  the  capability  of  the  peasantry  for  hard  work,  it  cannot 
be  innutritious;  and  those  who  are  accustomed  to  its  use  find  white  bread,  by  contrast,  flat,  tasteless, 

and  insipid. 

To  this  menu  of  peasant  fare,  milk  pure  and  unadulterated,  sometimes  cream,  eggs,  cheese, 
and  butter  should  be  added,  together  with  beer  and  an  occasional  potation  of  Schnapps,  a  coarse 
fiery  spirit  distilled  from  the  ever  useful  potato.  These  for  the  men ;  German  women  being 
among  the  most  abstemious  creatures,  American  women  perhaps  excepted,  in  the  world. 

# 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  speak  generally  of  the  religion  of  a  country  like  Germany, — a 
country  composed  of  many  countries,  and  divided  so  completely  as  it  is  into  sections  of  religious 
belief.  Taken  broadly,  Northern  Germany  is  Protestant,  or  professes  to  follow  the  teaching  of 
Luther  or  Calvin,  while  Southern  Germany  is  Catholic,  becoming  more  decidedly  so  as  the  Alps 
are  reached.  And  perhaps  we  should  not  be  very  far  out  in  stating  as  a  generality,  that  while 
the  southern  and  Catholic  portions  of  the  country  are  religious,  in  the  northern  and  so-called 
Protestant  portions,   religion  may  be  almost   said  to  be  non-existent. 

The  Roman  Catholics  of  Germany  are  an  honestly  pious  community.  They  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  something  almost  like  persecution  to  stimulate  their  zeal.  They  are  at  least  in  a 
minority — they  are  protestors,  strangers  and  pilgrims ;  and  the  Roman  Church  ever  shines  most 
brightly  under  such  circumstances.  It  is  in  the  full  conscious  sense  of  power  that  she  becomes 
at  once  aggressive,  insolent,  and  depraved.  Like  a  great  many  others,  she  cannot  bear  success 
with  humility;  but  under  the  fire  of  adverse  criticisms,  under  the  repressive  rule  of  an  alien,  in 
captivity  as  it   were,   her  virtues  come  to  the  front. 

In  Germany,  her  services  are  conducted  with  infinitely  greater  solemnity  and  good  taste 
than  in  Italy;  her  priests  are  men  for  the  most  part  of  intellect  and  moral  life;  her  people 
are  restrained  from  extravagances.  In  Germany,  no  miraculous  Virgins  wink  their  painted  eyes, 
or  enunciate  fresh  dogmas  to  a  listening  world ;  no  sacred  relics  bleed  on  stated  days  of  the 
year.  All  is  decorous,  simple,  devotional ;  and  if  the  religion  of  the  Bavarian  peasant  be  not 
a  very  enlightened,  nor  perhaps  a  very  pure  religion,  it  is  yet  the  guiding  motive  of  his  life. 
Thoughts  of  God  and  hopes  of  heaven  are  constantly  present  with  him,  lifting  him  up  above 
the  monotonous  drudgery  of  his  poor  every -day  life.  Every  Sunday  finds  him  early  at  the 
church  door ;  frequently  he  will  be  found  there  on  week-days  as  well.  The  little  woodland 
shrine  at  which  the  peasant  girl  kneels  on  her  way  to  and  from  the  market  suggests  to  her 
thoughts  which  hallow  and  sweeten  the  hard  household  toil  to  which  the  rest  of  the  day  will 
be  devoted.  But  in  Protestant  Germany,  little  of  this  homely  piety  will  be  found  mingled  with 
the  business  of  every-day  life. 

We  are  accustomed  to  speak  and  think  of  Germany  as  the  land  of  Luther,  that  sturdy 
defiant  preacher  of  righteousness,  who  was  found  equally  willing  to  brave  Pope,  Diet,  Emperor, 
and  the  Devil  himself,  in  defence  of  the  faith  that  was  in  him.  Whether  we  admire  him,  or 
whether  we  depreciate  him,  as  has  been  the  fashion  of  modern  times,  we  cannot  look  him 
over.  He  stands  before  us,  as  it  seems,  this  earnest  self-searching  ecclesiastic,  this  ardent, 
impulsive  God-lover  and  fiend-fighter,  the  very  embodiment  of  German  faith  and  German  religious 
feeling. 

Let  us  glance  for  a  moment  briefly  at  Luther's  career  from  the  time  when  the  young  law 
student,  struck  by  sudden  religious  convictions,  determines  to  devote  himself,  in  what  manner  he 
knew  not  then,  to  the  service  of  God. 

Somewhat  against  the  wishes  of  his  honest,  hard-working  parents,  who  are  not  impressed  with 
the  value  and  sanctity  of  the  monastic  life  by  the  specimens  which  they  see  around  them,  young 
Luther  enters  the  Augustinian  monastery  of  Erfurth.  Earnest  and  thorough  in  all  that  he  does,  and 
deeply  concerned  about  his  own  salvation,  Luther  follows  out  to  the  full  his  ideal  of  monkish 
perfection.  He  fasts,  and  prays,  and  mortifies  himself.  Yet  in  vain:  he  can  find  neither  rest,  nor 
peace,  nor,  as  he  believes,  escape  from  the  devil  and  the  devil's  doom. 

Then  he  discovers  the  old  chained  and  disused  Bible  in  the  monastery  chapel,  and  from  its 
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musty  pages  draws  not  only  hope  for  himself,  but  that  great  dogma  of  faith  in  an  actual,  reliable 
God,  which  he  is  by-and-by  to  proclaim  in  trumpet  tones  to  the  world. 

Soon  after  this,  Luther  is  called  to  Rome  on  business  of  his  Order.  He  enters  it  a  pious, 
believing,  obedient  monk ;  looking  to  it  as  the  Holy  City,  as  the  source  of  faith,  the  redresser  of 
wrongs.  He  turns  his  back  upon  it,  shakes  the  dust  of  it  from  off  his  feet,  an  obedient  monk  no 
longer  ;  a  fiery,  uncompromising  reformer  ;  a  wiser  if  a  sadder  man. 

Then  comes  the  memorable  year  15 17,  and  the  sale  of  indulgences.  The  Pope  is  spending 
immense  sums  of  money  on  fetes  and  amusements  at  Rome,  and  is  also  seeking  to  finish  the  Church 
of  St.  Peter's;  and  by  means  of  the  Pardon-selling  he  looks  to  fill  the  exhausted  papal  treasury. 
His  envoys  shamelessly  proclaim  that  not  only  for  those  who  have  committed  sin,  but  for  those  who 
wish  to  commit  it  in  future,  the  Pope  has  pardons,  if  they  have  but  money  wherewith  to  purchase. 
Then  Luther  rises.  In  truth,  the  times  were  ripe  for  him.  The  people  were  sickening  of  the 
mummery  of  religion,  which  was  all  that  had  been  for  a  long  while  past  presented  to  them.  The 
lives  no  less  than  the  teaching  of  the  clergy  had  disgusted  them.  They  felt  that  they  had  been 
crying  out  long  and  loudly  for  bread,  to  be  offered  but  stones,  and  they  were  weary  of  the  mockery. 
They  wanted  something  better  than  Tetzel,  and  such  as  he,  thought  would  content  them.  And  this 
good  thing  after  which  they  have  been  feeling  they  find,  as  they  believe,  in  the  teaching  of  the 
Wittenberg  Doctor,  who,  in  the  face  of  Pope  and  Pardon-seller,  is  found  proclaiming  the  long- 
slumbering  doctrine  of  faith  in  a  real  and  living  God.  From  thenceforth,  however,  the  life  of  Luther 
was  to  be  one  long  battle  with  the  outer  world,  as  his  earlier  life  had  been  a  battle  with  his  inner 
spiritual  needs  and  longings.  Yet  the  combativeness  was  not  so  much  in  his  nature  as  in  his 
circumstances.  He  had  no  desire  to  fight, — no  wish  to  break  with  old  forms,  old  friends,  and  old 
memories.  It  was  a  very  long  while  before  he  could  actually  realize  his  position  as  an  enemy  of  the 
Church. 

During  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  militant  and  energetic  as  it  was,  he  never  in  any  one  way 
showed  the  spirit  of  an  iconoclast.  He  wanted  to  amend  and  purify.  His  mission  he  believed  to 
be  to  build  up,  rather  than  to  destroy  ;  to  build  up  faith  in  God ;  to  build  up  reverence  for  the 
family  tie,  which  the  teaching  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  in  its  preference  for  the  conventual  life,  had 
tended  to  destroy. 

Above  all,  his  mission  was  to  gather  together  the  scattered  and  illegible  leaves  of  the  almost 
forgotten  Bible,  and  to  interpret  it  to  the  people  in  their  own  tongue,  thus  building  up  the  stoutest 
bulwark  against  Rome  which  human  ingenuity  could  have  devised.  And  yet  the  translation  of  the 
Bible  was  little  more  than  what  people  would  be  inclined  to  call  an  accident  of  Luther's  life,  the  result 
of  untoward  circumstances,  rather  than  what  he  felt  to  be  his  most  important  and  enduring  work. 

It  was  after  his  gallant  defiance  of  devils  and  doctors  at  Worms,  when  alone  and  undefended 
he  had  taken  his  stand  before  the  assembled  Estates  of  Germany,  and  had  narrowly  escaped  the  fate 
of  Huss  at  Constance,  that  the  hand  of  a  friend  snatched  him  in  unceremonious  fashion  from  the 
treachery  which  threatened  him,  and  forced  him  into  a  safe,  if  monotonous,  asylum  in  the  old  castle  of 
the  Wartburg. 

It  was  doubtless  a  hard  trial  to  the  man  of  action  to  be  thus  suddenly  snatched  from  the  arena 
just  at  the  moment  when,  as  it  seemed,  victory  was  declaring  on  his  side,  and  to  be  immured  in  what 
was,  in  spite  of  its  friendly  nature,  an  imprisonment.  Yet,  says  D'Aubigne,  in  his  History, 
"  Providence,  which  was  making  ready  to  give  so  great  an  impulse  to  the  Reformation,  had  prepared 
its  progress  by  leading  into  profound  retirement  the  instrument  destined  to  effect  it.  The  work 
seemed  for  a  time  buried  with  the  workman;  but  the  seed  must  be  laid  in  the  earth  that  it 
may  bring  forth  fruit;  and  from  this  prison,  which  seemed  to  be  the  Reformer's  tomb,  the  Reforma- 
tion was  destined  to  go  forth  to  new  conquests,  and  to  spread  ere  long  over  the  whole  world." 

Luther  remained  ten  months,  disguised  as  "Junker  George,"  within  the  walls  of  the  Wartburg; 
and  during  this  period  of  what  he  calls  "  idleness,  indolence,  and  sleep,"  he  translated  into  German 
the  whole  of  the  New  Testament  and  the  Psalms,  besides  writing  various  theological  treatises  and 

sermons. 

In  the  Castle,  which  has  been  magnificently  restored,  somewhat  to  the  detriment  of  its  antique 
character,  Luther's  "cell"  is  still  to  be  seen.  It  is  a  room  which  commands  exquisite  views  cf  the 
wild,  forest-clad  hills  of  the  Thiiringerwald.  In  it  are  exhibited  the  Reformer's  chair  and  bedstead, 
much  chipped  and  hacked  by  the  wanton  hands  of  too  zealous  admirers,  but  now  protected  from 
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further  outrage  behind  stout  iron  bars.  The  place  is  also  shown  on  the  wall  which  bears  the  mark 
of  Luther's  inkstand,  hurled  in  a  fit  of  righteous  indignation  at,  as  he  believed,  the  head  of  the  arch- 
fiend who  was  troubling  him  with  suggestions. 

The  German  people  are  in  truth  proud  of  their  valiant-hearted,  genial,  homely  Reformer — 
typical  German  as  he  was — proud  as  they  are  of  their  typical  Emperor  Barbarossa,  or  any  other 
national  hero  of  ancient  or  mediaeval  times.  They  are  quite  ready  to  set  up  statues  in  his  honour, 
and  to  hurl  his  name  defiantly  in  the  teeth  of  their  Roman  Catholic  brethren.  But  here,  to  a  great 
extent,  is  the  sum  and  end  of  their  religion.    We  are  apt  to  speak  of  Germany  as  the  great  Protestant 
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nation.  She  is  proud  of  being  so  considered.  And  in  so  speaking  we  surely  mean  to  imply  a  religious 
nation, — a  nation  such  as  we  fancy  lion-hearted  Luther  battling  for  and  preaching  to,  admonishing 
and  thrilling  with  his  sudden,  vehement  eloquence,  carrying  along  with  him  a  tempest  of  devout 
enthusiasm. 

We  talk  about  the  Church  of  Luther  in  Germany.  Where  is  it  ?  When  Luther  came  out  of 
the  Wartburg,  he  found  the  religious  world  which  he  had  quitted  divided  into  two  hostile  armies, 
broken  up  into  a  variety  of  small  camps.  He  waited,  watching  the  fray,  until  his  patience  was 
exhausted,  and  then,  with  a  sudden  impulse,  buckling  on  his  armour,  he  rushed  into  the  melee. 

He  was  a  born  soldier.  Had  he  not  been  so,  he  would  never  have  accomplished  the  work  or 
won  the  victories  which  he  did.     But  herein  lay  his  weakness  as  well  as  his  strength.     He  was  a 
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rough-and-ready  warrior,  but  he  was  not  an  organizer.  In  the  midst  of  his  busy  missionary  life,  the 
soldier-priest  found  little  or  no  time  to  mature  any  scheme  for  the  government  of  the  German 
Church.  Nor  did  the  political  conditions  of  the  country  at  that  time  perhaps  render  such  a  national 
church  possible.  Divisions  and  conflicts  saddened  and  disturbed  the  last  days  of  the  Reformer,  and 
almost  from  this  time  divisions  and  conflicts  have  gone  on,  until  at  last  the  very  name  of  religion  has 
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been  worn  threadbare,  and  peace  has  only  been  declared  between  the  various  disputants  from  actual 
weariness  and  want  of  sufficient  interest  in  the  matter  to  carry  on  the  combat. 

It  is  a.  fact— a  sad  and  incontrovertible  one— that  religious  life  in  Germany  is  at  the  present 
time,  in  spite  of  a  certain  fashion  which  Court  influence  has  imparted  to  it,  absolutely  extinct.  Not 
that  there  are  no  religious  people  left  in  the  land.  Woe  to  the  country  which  should  be  found  in 
such  a  Sodom-like  condition  !  Doubtless  there  are  infinite  numbers  of  devout  and  earnest  Christians 
still  left,  whose  lives  are  a  true  exponent  of  the  faith  which  they  hold.  But  these  are  for  the  most 
part  hidden  lives.  Doubtless  in  many  a  poor  cottage  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land  the  well-thumbed  Bible,  Luther's  noble  legacy,  is  still  regarded  with  reverent  eyes,  touched 
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with  reverent  hands,  studied  with  earnest  attention  day  by  day,  and  accepted  as  the  rule  of  life,  its 
charter  of  hope  and  consolation. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  social  scale  we  have  but  lately  mourned  a  bright  example  of  piety  in 
high  places,  and  seen  how  a  sweet  and  holy  nature  can  find  humble  and  honourable  Christian  work 
for  itself  within  the  shadow  of  a  throne,  shedding  abroad  an  influence  that  must  surely  have  made 
itself  felt  in  many  a  social  circle.  Yet,  after  all,  these  are  but  exceptions  to  the  rule.  Taken 
generally,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  by  the  irreligion  of  the  German  people. 


SUNDAY    IN    SAXONY. 


There  is,  to  be  sure,  much  mention  of  the  sacred  name,  terribly  irreverent  mention  as  it  seems 
to  us,  on  every  trivial  occasion  ;  and  the  freethinker,  whose  notions  of  God  are,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  misty,  is  found  by  force  of  habit  breaking  the  third  commandment  quite  as  frequently  as 
his  professedly  Christian  brother  or  sister.  Happily,  however,  fashion  is  coming  to  the  aid  of 
morality  in  this  matter,  at  least  in  the  higher  classes  of  society;  and  as  the  use  of  oaths  and 
expletives  has  passed  away  among  us,  so  it  is  now  beginning  in  Germany  to  be  considered  "  bad 
torm"  to  appeal  to  the  Almighty  in  every  second  sentence;  culture  thus  in  a  measure  supplying 
the  place  of  reverence. 

It  is  perhaps  unfair,  in  regarding  the  manners  of  a  foreign  nation,  to  gauge  the  standard  of 
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their  piety  by  their  observance  or  desecration  of  Sunday,  since,  of  all  European  countries,  Great 
Britain  is  the  only  one  in  which  that  day  is  treated  after  the  manner  of  a  Jewish  Sabbath. 
Therefore  we  must  not  judge  our  German  friends  too  severely  for  making  it  their  chief  day  of 
recreation,  although  it  must  always  be  a  sort  of  surprise  to  us  to  find  Sunday  theatres  in  a  professedly 
Protestant  country,  and  balls  so  much  a  matter  of  course  as  they  are  in  Germany.  Perhaps  what 
astonishes  us  yet  more  is  that  these  recreations  are,  for  the  most  part,  the  only  method  adopted  by 
the  Germans  of  marking  their  appreciation  of  the  day.  The  chief  difference  between  the  Sunday 
observance  of  a  German  Roman  Catholic  and  German  Protestant  is  this :  the  Roman  Catholic 
begins  his  Sunday  with  a  service  of  prayer  and  praise  ;  he  goes  to  church,  and  later  on  in  the 
day  takes  his  pleasure  with  a  quiet  mind.  The  Protestant,  on  the  contrary,  takes  his  pleasure,  but 
does  not  go  to  church,  at  least  it  must  be  some  very  special  occasion  which  draws  him  there. 

In  some  of  the  small  country  towns  and  villages  the  morning  church  service  is  well  attended  by  the 
peasantry,  who  on  these  occasions  display  their  most  attractive  and  picturesque  costume ;  but  the 
higher  classes  are  for  the  most  part  conspicuous  only  by  their  absence,  and  the  Protestant  churches 
are  as  a  rule  empty  and  desolate,  striking  one  with  an  intolerable  feeling  of  chillness  and  dreariness, 
like  that  which  clings  about  a  disused  room.  In  fact,  the  religious  condition  of  Protestant  Germany 
seems  to  be  very  much  like  that  of  our  own  country  in  the  old  "high  and  dry"  times,  before 
Evangelicalism  on  the  one  hand,  and  Ritualism  on  the  other,  had  come  to  wake  us  up  from  our 
sleepy  apathy  and  indifference. 

The  German  Church,  too,  has  its  parties;  or  rather,  there  are  three  recognized  Churches:  the  Old 
Lutheran,  which  corresponds  to  our  High  Church ;  the  Reformed,  which  has  more  in  common  with 
the  Evangelical  school;  and  that  which  is  known  as  the  "United  Church,"  which  seeks  to  reconcile 
the  two,  which  was  established  by  the  King  of  Prussia  in  1817,  and  which  continues  to  be  the  Church 
of  fashion  and  of  courts. 

But,  as  we  have  said,  there  is  so  little  real  interest  taken  in  religious  matters,  that  party 
feeling  does  not  run  high,  and  this  is  perhaps  the  only  good  which  can  be  found  in  the  present 
dead  state  of  affairs.  It  would  need  one  to  arise  in  the  spirit  and  with  the  resistless  energy 
of  Martin  Luther  himself,  to  waken  life  into  the  nerveless,  bloodless  corpse  of  German  Pro- 
testantism;  and  a  yet  harder  task  than  Luther's  would  such  a  new  "apostle  of  faith"  find  in 
combating  the  wide-spread  indifference  and  scepticism  which  covers  the  land.  Yet  those  who 
are  looking  forward  with  serious  hopeful  eyes  to  the  future  of  the  great  Fatherland,  and  believe 
in  that  future,  must  surely  also  believe  that  in  some  way  or  other  such  a  resuscitation  will  come  ; 
that  the  first-fruits  of  grand  old  Luther's  struggles  and  victories  will  not  be  allowed  to  drift 
away  into  the  abyss  of  atheism,  upon  the  verge  of  which  it  seems  to  be,  fearfully,  hovering. 


It  is  impossible  to  pass  through  any  part  of  Germany  without  meeting  with  evidences  and 
reminiscences  of  the  sanguinary  struggle  through  which  she  has  but  lately  won  her  way  to 
nationality  and  power,  and  by  which  she  has  established  her  claim  to  be  considered  the  first 
military  power  of  Europe. 

The  Germans  are  naturally  proud  of  their  position,  but  with  a  certain  manly,  honest  pride, 
which  has  little  of  the  pettiness  of  conceit  about  it.  They  have  certainly  no  wish  to  forget, 
or  to  let  others  forget,  the  triumphs  of  their  first  great  war ;  and  the  touching  memorials 
{Denkmaler)  to  the  memory  of  those  who  fell  in  a  great  cause,  which  are  to  be  found  in  every 
village,  as  well  as  city,  throughout  the  Fatherland,  show  only  too  plainly  how  the  memory  of 
that  struggle  is  twined  about  the  heart-strings  of  the  German  people — at  how  heavy  s.  price 
the  unity  and  glory  of  their  nation  has  been   purchased. 

"Speak  of  the  German,"  writes  the  author  of  German  Home-life,  "and  you  see  the  soldier." 
It  is  so.  The  German  has,  as  we  know,  many  talents.  He  is  a  thinker,  and  a  profound 
one,  a  philosopher,  a  poet,  a  musician,  an  artist.  But  above  and  beyond  all  these,  he  is  by 
nature,  as  his  very  name  implies,  a  war-man.  He  has  all  the  qualities  which  go  towards  the 
making  of  a  soldier.  He  is  at  once  intelligent,  practical,  patient,  obedient,  enthusiastic,  and 
physically  as  well  as  mentally  solid.  He  is  no  more  to  be  carried  beyond  the  bounds  of  common 
sense,    than    he    is   to   be  transported   bodily  against  his  own  firm  will.      He    is  not  easily  dis- 
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couraged  by  reverses,  nor  is  he  unduly  elated  by  success.  In  fact,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
a  nation  who  have  at  any  time  borne  the  trial  of  sudden,  unexpected,  and  unprecedented  success 
with  the  moderation,  good  taste,  and  sobriety  which  the  Germans  have  shown. 
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And  while  it  is  impossible  to  withhold  admiration  from  the  soldierly  bearing,  and  military 
virtues  generally  which  the  German  nation  have  developed  in  war,  one  is  equally  called  upon 
to   acknowledge  the  modesty  of  their  demeanour  and  their  manly  self-respect  in  victory. 


THE  ARMED  TRUCE. 
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Had  the  case  been  reversed  in  the  Franco-German  war,  had  the  cry  a  Berlin  resolved 
itself  into  an  accomplished  fact,  it  is  certain  that  Europe  would  have  had  quite  another  version  of 
the  meaning  of  the  word  triumph  to  chronicle,  than  the  harmless  military  display  which  Paris 
witnessed  on  that  memorable  day  when  the  Prussian  eagles  marched  through   her  midst. 

It  is  a  pity,  and  the  Germans  themselves  feel  it  to  be  a  pity,  that  they  are  still  com- 
pelled to  live  as  though  in  a  state  of  siege,  constantly  on  guard,  on  the  watch  for  hostile 
movements.  The  necessity  may  or  may  not  exist.  Perhaps  it  still  does,  in  the  irritated 
amour  prop  re  of  a  nation  unused  to  reverses.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Germany  is  suffer- 
ing severely  in  every  way  from  the  unnatural  strain  which  is  thus  being  put  upon  her.  And 
of  war  she  has  had  enough,  and  more  than  enough.  She  has  no  lust  of  blood  for  blood's  sake. 
Amid  all  the  sorrows  which  through  the  ages  she  has  borne,  she  has  been  spared  that  direst 
curse  of  nations.  She  remembers  even  now  with  a  shudder  her  gory  path  to  victory,  her 
homes  made  desolate,  her  women  widowed,  her  children  orphaned.  She  has  won  her  laurels,  not 
without  tears,  and  she  will  wear  them,  if  a  little  consciously,  yet,  as  we  have  said,  modestly.  And 
she  is  content  to  rest  upon  them. 

There  is  a  legend  which  clings  about  more  than  one  old  castle  in  Germany.  It  is  of  a  hero, 
some  grand  old  figure  of  ancient  Teutonic  story,  who  with  his  arms  beside  him  rests  and  feasts  in 
some  gorgeous  buried  chamber  beneath  the  castle's  foundations,  and  tells  the  tale  of  his  past  triumphs 
to  eager  listeners,  heroes  like  himself.  But  through  the  ages  he  keeps  his  arms  beside  him,  ready 
to  his  hand.  And  should  danger  threaten  the  land  which  he  loves,  and  for  which  he  fought  in  the 
old  days,  he  will  be  ready,  with  his  band  of  buried  heroes,  to  rise  in  her  defence,  with  the  same 
eager  vitality,  the  same  resistless  front,  which  he  showed  in  the  days  of  his  youth  and  hers. 

So  Germany  waits — wishful  of  peace,  yet  ready  for  war,  not  forgetful  of  past  trials,  yet  hopeful 
for  the  future — rough,  but  ready,  with  all  the  virtues,  if  with  some  of  the  vices,  of  the  old  half-savage 
Teuton  race  strong  upon  her.  Rough-mannered,  coarse  of  speech,  outspoken,  in  these  matters 
somewhat  an  exaggeration  and  caricature  of  ourselves,  and  so,  now  and  then,  found  irritating, 
wanting  in  the  graces  which  have  for  us  northerners  so  great  a  charm  in  other  continental  nations — 
all  this  we  may  find  her.  But  at  the  same  time  it  is  impossible  to  withhold  respect  from  her,  for  she 
has  within  her  those  solid  virtues  which  go  to  make  a  great  nation — honesty,  thoroughness,  and 
devotion  to  duty. 
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'HERE  are  some  moments  in  our  lives — supreme  moments 
of  overwhelming  joy  or  sorrow,  no  matter  which — when, 
from  the  very  intensity  of  feeling-,  a  dumb,  or  at  best  a  halting, 
stammering  spirit  seizes  us,  and  holds  us  bound.  We  may, 
perhaps,  know  that  words  are  needful  to  us.  We  have  them  ready 
— a  full  floodtide  of  eloquence,  penned  up,  as  it  were,  in  our 
hearts,  and  groaning  for  voice.  But  the  voice  comes  not.  Dumb, 
the  lover  stands  before  his  mistress,  although  perhaps  the  words 
which  fail  him  have  been  rehearsed  and  learned  by  rote  in  many 
a  solitary  hour,  and  are  graven  in  lines  of  nervous  anxiety  upon 
his  heart.  Dumb,  we  look  our  accuser  in  the  face,  wanting  the 
words  which  shall  clear  us  from  an  imputation  and  establish  our 
innocence.  Dumb,  we  see  a  sudden  danger  impending  over  us,  or 
over  the  dear  being  whose  life  is  more  to  us  than  our  own.  Had 
we  spoken,  we  might  have  averted  the  danger;  but  we  were  silent, 
and  the  blow  struck. 

Dumb,  too,  we  come  face  to  face  with  our  deepest  griefs  and 
with  our  unexpected  happiness.  We  have  no  words  with  which  to 
thank  our  benefactors,  to  welcome  that  good  news,  to  receive  that 
crushing  blow  of  evil  tidings,  to  record  our  release  from  pressing 
anxiety  or  overhanging  peril ;  none,  as  we  gaze  at  the  wreck  of 
our  lost  hopes,  or  uncover  the  white  face  of  our  beloved  dead  ; 
none  either  for  the  most  earnest  and  heartfelt  thanksgiving,  or  the 
most  anguished  appeal  for  help  which  we  raise  in  our  moments  of 
deepest  emotion  to  heaven.     They  are  all  alike  dumb. 

And  something  of  the  same  kind  of  feeling  is  inspired  in  us  by 
the  sight,  or  perhaps  we  should  say  the  presence  with  us,  of  moun- 
tains; for  they  are  more  to  us  than  a  sight — they  are  "a  feeling." 
We  are  struck  dumb  by  them. 

We  have  probably  all  our  lives  long — whether  the  life  be  long 
or  short — had  them  as  a  sort  of  goal  before  our  eyes.  There  are 
very  few  of  us  in  these  travelling  days  who  have  not  "  hoped"  at 
one  time  or  another  to  go  "  some  day  to  Switzerland." 

To  people  born  and  bred  in  a  fiat  country,  mountains  invariably 
act  as  magnets,  by  the  law,  it  may  be  presumed,  which  draws  unlike 
to  unlike.  Had  we  lived  among  mountains  from  our  infancy,  we 
should  probably  care  little  about  them. 

"  What  the  gentry  come  here  to  see  passes  my  understanding," 
said   a  mountain-coachman  to  us   not  long  since,   regarding   our 
enthusiasm  with  ill-concealed  contempt. 
"It  is  so  beautiful!  so  grand!"  was  our  somewhat  lame  reply,  appealing  to  the  magnificent 

scene  through  which  we  were  at  the  moment  passing. 

"Ah,  well,"  was  the  contemptuous  answer,  "the  gentry  say  so,  and  the  strangers  come  to 

admire  the  place ;  but  for  my  own  part  I  can  see  nothing  but  mountains,  mountains,  mountains,  and 

surely  there's  nothing  very  interesting  in  them" 
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So  much  for  the  familiarity  which  breeds  contempt. 

For  ourselves,  we  have  dreamed  a  good  deal  about  these  same  mountains  before  having  had  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  them.  We  have  been  familiar  with  them  on  canvas  and  in  the  pages  of 
bocks  from  our  childhood.  We  have  read  about  them  and  heard  of  them  almost  ad  nauseam,  since 
the  zest  of  personal  experience  was  wanting.  We  think,  indeed,  that  we  know  pretty  much  all  about 
them,  until  by  some  happy  chance  we  find  ourselves  one  day  actually  face  to  face  with  them.  And 
then  we  discover  that  we  had  absolutely  no  more  notion  of  them,  of  their  delights,  and  their  glories, 
and  their  effects  upon  us  mentally  and  physically,  than  if  we  had  never  heard  of  them  before  in  our 
lives.  We  are  like  that  child  of  the  torrid  zone,  who  could  not,  by  any  lecturing  to  and  explaining, 
be  made  to  understand,  scarcely  to  believe  in,  the  possibility  of  solid  water  that  could  be  handled 
and  walked  and  skated  upon. 


OVER    THE    PASS. 


What  the  eye  has  not  seen,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive,  and  nothing 
is  more  remarkable — and,  perhaps,  in  some  respects,  more  consolatory — than  to  observe  how  utterly 
different,  and,  as  a  rule,  how  immeasurably  inferior,  are  our  preconceived  notions  of  beauty  and 
sublimity  to  their  reality ;  how  full  this  world  is  even  of  good  and  lovely  things  which  pass  our 
understanding,  and  the  very  sight  of  which  seems  to  raise  us  up  from  ourselves  into  a  region  of 
thought  and  feeling  loftier  and  purer  than  we  have  known  before.  For  this  is  the  effect  which, 
happily,  mountains  have  on  the  great  majority  of  us,  and  especially  on  those  to  whom  they  are  a 
new  revelation. 

We  feel  the  better  for  them.  The  purity  of  the  air  which  we  breathe  in  face  of  them,  and  which 
we  drink  in  eagerly,  as  an  elixir  which  shall  impart  the  freshness  of  youth  to  worn  bodies,  and  brace 
long-disused  muscles  to  strength  and  endurance,  sweeps  also  the  cobwebs,  which  the  world's  use 
has  accumulated,  from  our  brains  and  from  our  hearts  ;  and  our  thoughts,  which  are  too  apt  to  lie 
grovelling  in  the  dull  plains  of  our  every-day  lives,  are  lifted,  as  it  were  instinctively,  to  something 
higher, — at  least,  into  belief  in  a  world  of  which  we  had  previously  no  conception.  The  religious 
instinct  in  man,  which,  though  so  frequently  latent,  is  surely  indestructible,  is  never  more  strikingly 
appealed  to,  than  by  the  presence  of  mountains. 

From  the  very  earliest  ages  it  has  been  so.  The  belief  that  heaven  is  above  us  is  an  article 
of  faith  which  is  peculiar  to  no  creed  and  to  no  clime.     It  is  inherent  in  our  human  nature,  and 
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from  the  beginning-  the  first  impulse  of  the  religious  mind  has  been  to  worship  the  Deity — no 
matter  under  what  name — from  the  hill-top.  Nor  can  we  need  any  actual  proof  of  the  inborn 
human  feeling  which  lies  at  the  root  of  this  practice,  when  we  remember  how  it  is  recorded  that 


ON    THE    ROAD    TO    CHAMOUN1. 


He  who  was  the  perfect  type  and  embodiment  of  true  manhood  was  in  the  habit  of  frequently 
going  up  into  a  mountain  to  find,  amid  its  solitudes,  that  Divine  companionship  for  which  His 
human  soul  thirsted. 


A   TYPICAL   SWISS   SCENE. 
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What  may  be  the  feelings  of  an  atheist,  if  in  honest  truth  there  is  such  a  person,  we  are 
happily  unable  to  conceive ;  but  one  cannot  help  being  impressed  with  the  idea,  that  a  soul  which 
had  in  some  way,  amid  the  toil  and  trouble  of  life — amid  its  sordid  cares  and  petty  trials — lost  sight, 
as  it  were,  of  God,  might  find  Him  in  the  sublime  heights  and  amid  the  awe-inspiring  silence  of 
mountain  solitudes. 

And  for  those — the  majority  of  us — who  are,  to  be  sure,  in  happier  case  than  our  hypothetical 
atheist,  but  whose  spiritual  vision  is  apt  to  get  fogged  and  clouded  with  the  many  cares  and 
interests  of  our  every-day  existence,  surely  the  mountains  come  as  a  revelation.  We  stand  before 
them f  as  we  have  said,  dumb  ;  yet,  perhaps,  for  that  very  dumbness  we  may  be  thankful.     We 


cannot  express  the  feelings  which  they  evoke  in  us.  We  can  scarcely  realize  them.  We  only 
know  that,  as  we  gaze  entranced,  we  believe  with  more  assurance  than  we  have  ever  believed  before, 
in  a  heaven  to  come,  a  world  of  blessedness  and  pure  and  holy  joy,  into  the  delights  of  which  we 
shall,  by-and-by,  enter  with  souls  purged  from  the  dross  of  time. 


Visitors  to  Switzerland  are  chiefly  of  three  classes.  Class  number  one  is  made  up  of 
the  genuine  mountaineers,  members  of  the  Alpine  Club,  and  so  forth,  whose^  chief  delight  is 
to   perform   feats   of   daring,  whereat  their  companions  in  the  science  of  climbing   may  wonder, 
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and  who  hold  their  lives,  and  the  lives  of  those  whom  they  enlist  in  their  service,  as  nothing 
beside  the  honour  and  glory  of  conquering  a  new  peak,  and  treading  where  never  man  has  trod 
before. 

The  path  of  glory,  we  are  told,  leads  but  to  the  grave.  Happily,  the  glory-path  of  mountain- 
eering does  not  always  lead  so  directly  to  .  the  bitter  end,  but  in  many  cases  it  is  impossible  to 
help  recognizing  the  fact,  that  valuable  lives  and  valuable  health  have  been  sacrificed  for  the  sake 
of  a  whim  of  mere  bravado  and  selfish  conceit.  Nor  is  it  the  least  deplorable  aspect  of  the  matter, 
that  in  these  cases,  not  alone  are  the  lives  of  unwise  and  often  obstinately  determined  travellers  the 
penalty  of  their  foolhardiness,  but  too  often  they  drag  with  them  to  destruction  men  whose  honour, 
and  indeed  whose  very  livelihood,  depend  upon  their  not  being  beaten  in  the  unequal  contest  with 
glaciers  and  Alpine  snows.     In  the  records  of  every  Alpine  accident,  it  is  melancholy  to  read  the 
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almost  unfailing  item — information  thrown  in  almost  by  way  of  a  postscript — so  many — two,  three, 
or  more,  as  the  case  may  be — guides  killed ! 

For  ourselves,  we  must  confess  that  the  glory  and  beauty  of  mountains  seem  to  be  fully  as 
great  when  seen  from  the  bottom  as  from  the  top.  But  this  we  know  would  be  generally  considered 
an  unworthy  view  of  the  matter ;  the  true  Anglo-Saxon  notion  be'ng,  of  course,  that  an  English- 
speaking  man  must  always  and  necessarily  be  at  the  top  of  everybody. 

Still  the  writer  can,  in  a  measure,  enter  into  the  exhilaration  and  excitement  of  conquest, 
even  if  the  enemy  to  be  put  under  our  feet  be  but  a  mountain-glacier  or  a  snow-crowned  peak. 
While,  no  doubt,  the  bodily  exertion  thus  incurred,  and  the  rarer  atmosphere  thus  breathed,  are  to 
many  as  a  very  renewal  of  life,  at  the  same  time  it  cannot  be  too  stoutly  maintained  that  wanton 
risk  wantonly  incurred,  with  no  aim  but  selfish  indulgence  or  vanity,  is  not  bravery,  it  is  simply 
foolishness,  and  the  man  who  does  his  best  to  throw  his  life  away  in  such  hazardous  exploits  should 
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scarcely  meet  with  better  treatment  at  the  hands  of  his  fellows  than  any  other  would-be  suicide 
or  gambler.  For  a  gambler  undoubtedly  he  is ;  the  more  guilty  and  the  more  to  be  contemned, 
in  that  he  trifles  not  with  the  base  gold,  which  after  all  is  a  matter  of  trivial  moment,  and  which  if  it 
pass  from  his  hands  may  possibly  fall  into  worthier,  but  with  those  priceless  gifts  of  God,  health 
and  life,  which  no  gold  can  purchase,  and  which  once  given  and  once  lost  are  not  to  be  regained. 

Even  with  all  due  caution,  however,  accidents  will  sometimes  happen  in  these  mountain- 
regions,  not  alone  to  travellers,  but  to  those  best  acquainted  with  the  localities,  and  accustomed 
to  brave  their  dangers  from  childhood. 

Many  an  adventurous  chamois-hunter  pays  for  his  hardihood  with  his  life,  or  is  rescued,  often 
in  the  last  extremity,  from  a  living  grave  amid  the  snows  or  the  blue  ice  of  some  yawning  crevasse 
into  which  he  has  plunged  headlong.  Next  to  the  avalanche  or  snow-slip,  which  rushes  down  the 
mountains,  sometimes  in  masses  vast  enough  to  bury  whole  villages,  and  dealing  death  and  destruc- 
tion on  all  sides,  the  glacier-crevasses  are  the  greatest  enemy  to  the  mountaineer,  since  they  are 


continually  shifting,  and  so  altering  the  aspect  of  the  mountain,  that  the  most  experienced  are  misled 
and  brought  into  danger  by  them. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place. to  say  a  word  or  two  here  as  to  glaciers.  They  are  immense 
accumulations  of  old  snow,  which  have  acquired  the  solidity  of  ice,  and  which  in  this  condition 
slip,  and  had  for  ages  past  continued  to  slip,  down  from  the  higher  mountains  into  the  valleys, 
where,  melted  by  the  sun's  rays,  they  form  the  source  of  rivers.  These  accumulations  of  ice, 
whose  progress  is  of  course  perfectly  imperceptible,  are  of  all  sizes;  some,  it  is  believed,  six 
or  seven  hundred  feet  thick,  but  as  a  rule  not  exceeding  about  a  hundred  feet.  It  has  been 
calculated  that  there  are  six  hundred  such  glaciers  in  the  Alps,  and  that  the  surface  occupied  by 
them  is  some  thousand  square  miles.  As  the  ice-monster  advances,  it  of  course  destroys  all  vegetation, 
and  indeed  very  often  completely  fills  up  a  ravine,  against  the  rocky  sides  of  which  it  presses,  acting 
often  as  a  huge  ploughshare,  digging  down  into  the  earth,  and  pushing  before  it  a  vast  debris  of  stones 
and  rubbish.  At  the  same  time  its  edges  are  often  found  resting  in  some  once  fruitful  valley,  whose 
verdant  slopes  still  smile  above  the  frozen  torrent,  decked  with  a  wealth  of  bright  field-flowers, 
which  raise  their  tiny  sun-kissed  faces  as  brightly  to  heaven,  as  though  no  stern  ice-giant  lay 
alongside  of  them  and  threatened  them  with  destruction  by  the  very  blast  of  his    old  breath. 
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The  surface, of  the  glacier  is  not  smooth,  but  broken  into  waves  and  hillocks,  and  seamed  all 
over  with  deep  slits  or  crevasses  of  awe-inspiring  depth.  It  is  these  which,  continually  shifting  and 
changing,  as  the  glacier  makes  its  slow  but  sure  progress  down  the  mountain-side,  present  the 
greatest  difficulty  to  the  mountaineer,  and  often  tax  his  energy  and  strength  of  head  to  the  utmost. 

In  all  the  sad  dramas  of  Alpine  misadventure — and  not  a  Swiss  village  but  has  been  the  scene 
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of  many  such — the  avalanche  and  the  crevasse  play  terribly  important  parts.  This  one's  father,  you 
will  hear,  was  overwhelmed  by  an  avalanche;  that  onVs  brother  was  found  dead  in  a  crevasse, 
after  long  months  of  fruitless  search  ; — the  case  being  stated  in  so  simple  and  matter-of-fact  a  style 
that  it  would  appear  as  though  such  an  ending  were  the  ordinary  fate  of  humanity. 

No  sooner  is  a  person   reported  "  missing,"  or  an   accident  suspected,  than   eager  search  is 
instituted ;  an  organized  band  of  guides  from  the  neighbouring  village,  furnished  with  ropes  and 
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ladders,  and  as  a  rule  accompanied  by  dogs,  sets  out,  and  scours  the  mountain,  following  the  track 
of  footsteps  in  the  fresh  snow,  and  peering  down  into  every  cranny  and  crevice  of  the  treacherous  ice. 
The  guides,  who  are  a  certificated  body,  and  a  fine  stalwart  set  of  fellows,  as  must  naturally  be 
the  case  from  the  exhausting  nature  of  their  occupation,  have  an  immense  esprit  de  corps,  and 
consider  themselves  personally  aggrieved  or  disgraced  if  they  are  unable  to  rescue  their  companions 
fallen  into  evil  case.  The  most  wonderful  rescues  are  effected  by  means  of  the  strong  nerves  and 
strong  sinews  of  these  sons  of  the  mountain ;  but  at  the  same  time  their  efforts  are  not  always 
successful,  and  many  a  poor  crushed  or  frozen  body  has  been  discovered  in  some  unthought-of 
fissure  long  months  after  search  has  been  given  up  as  useless,  while  many  another  has  received  at 
Heaven's  hand  a  snow  shroud,  beneath  which  it  has  resolved  itself  unmarked  into  dust. 


*  * 


The  class  of  Alpine  travellers  whom  we  must  place  second  on  our  list  are  what  we  may  call 
"casuals,"  in  contradistinction  to  our  first  category  of  "professed"  climbers. 


Of  this  class  are  the  people  who  are  satisfied  with  themselves,  and  hug  themselves  with  a 
curiously  mingled  sensation  of  relief  and  triumph  when  they  have  "done"  their  mountain.  This 
is  the  class  to  which  the  generality  of  us  belong.  When  we  go  to  Switzerland,  we  all  feel 
impelled  by  a  certain  stern  sense  of  the  befitting  to  "do"  that  mountain.  We  all  buy  Alpen- 
stocks ;  and  though,  to  be  sure,  we  can  buy  them,  for  a  few  sous  more,  curiously  inscribed  with  the 
names  of  the  mountains  whose  tops  they  have  never  seen,  we  have  a  certain  satisfaction  in 
honestly  emblazoning  them  with  the  actual  monster  whose  difficulties  we  have  conquered. 

So,  bracing  all  our  energies  to  the  effort,  we  set  out  on  an  expedition  which  to  more  accustomed 
legs  and  heads  would  be  simply  ridiculous  from  its  easiness,  and  we  toil  on  and  on,  and  up 
and  up,  finding  the  top  of  our  mountain  retreating  in  the  most  provoking  manner  farther  and 
farther  away  from  us  the  higher  we  ascend;  tiring  ourselves  to  a  frightful  extent;  suffering  a 
small  martyrdom  from  heat  or  foot-soreness ;  and  arriving  at  last,  panting  and  half  dead,  at  the 
top  of  our  third-rate  little  elevation,  to  find  it,  as  a  rule,  enveloped  in  clouds,  and  the  view  upon 
which  we  have  been  endeavouring  to  sustain  our  drooping  spirits — nowhere. 

Then  there  is  the  mountain  to  be  descended.     Perhaps  those  who  have  never  tried  it  are  apt 
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to  think  this  but  a  small  part  of  the  business — a  mere  trifle  not  worth  naming.  The  experience 
of  the  present  writer  is,  that  there  is  nothing-  in  this  world  more  fatiguing  than  going  up  a  moun- 
tain, except  the  coming  down.  However,  after  some  hours  of  jolting  and  jarring,  till  every  bone 
in  one's  body  seems  to  have  discovered  a  new  socket,  the  happy  valley  is  reached,  and  is  surely 
appreciated  more  highly  than  ever  before  by  the  proud,  dust-laden,  and  disreputable-looking  person 
who  has  just  "done"  his  mountain.  But  as  the  pride  and  the  glory  remains,  and  the  dust  and 
fatigue  wear  off,  after  all  perhaps  the  mountaineer  has  the  best  of  it. 

Added  to  which  there  is  an  undoubted  charm  and  exhilaration  in  the  fresh  mountain  air,  and 
in  the  ever-changing  views  over  valleys  and  lower  heights,  which  do  much  to  repay  the  wayfarer 
for  the  toilsome  climb  and  return.  As  a  rule,  the  views  are  seen  to  greater  advantage  on  the 
descent  than  on  the  ascent.  Other  delights  of  pleasant  companionship,  too,  may  often  be  had 
on  these  upland  excursions.  Never  does  Angelina  look  more  charming  in  young  Edwin's  eyes 
than  when,  sun-bonnet  on  head,  and  staff  in  hand,  but  stronger  in  his  arm  of  strength,  she 
appeals  to  him  each  moment  to  save  her  dainty   feet   from   slipping,    and   with   her  inborn  and 
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delicate  knowledge  of  the  manly  heart,  assumes  a  terror  if  she  has  it  not,  in  order  that  she  may 
give  him  the  satisfaction  of  soothing  and  upholding  her,  and  feeling  what  a  fine  fellow  he  is  ! 

Oh  !  the  delicate  flattery  that  women  know  how  to  use  to  men !  And  the  sweet  uncon- 
scious air  with  which  the  men  swallow  or  digest  it ! 

However,  why  should  they  not,  since  each  is  made  happy  by  the  arrangement?  If  it  were 
not  for  the  innocent  fictions  of  life,  would  life  be  worth  the  living?  As  well  take  from  it  the 
romance  which  is  its  very  soul.  And,  indeed,  Switzerland  is  not  the  place  in  which  one  would  dare 
to  talk  of  such  mutilation.  Who  could  count  or  recount  the  romances  that  have  had  their  birth 
amid  the  mountain  slopes  and  verdant  valleys  of  the  Alps  ?  Who  can  count  or  recount,  for 
instance,  the  number  of  pretty  little  situations,  curiously  tender  speeches,  unnecessarily  fervent 
hand-clasps,  which  the  difficulties  of  the  Mauvais  Pas  have  provoked  ?  Reader,  do  not  scoff. 
You  or  I  may  be  but  the  last  chapter  of  that  life- drama  which  had  its  opening  scene  upon  the 
glistening  ice-path,  and  whose  first  line  was  a  tiny  scream  from  a  pretty  maiden's  pretty  mouth, 
which  brought  her  hero  to  her  rescue  and  to  her  feet. 
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But  there  is  a  third  class  of  travellers  through  Switzerland,  whom  we  must  not  altogether  neglect 
or  omit.  These  are  the  good  people  who  like  to  do  their  mountaineering  as  they  take  the  rest 
of  their  lives — comfortably. 

It  is  they — a  large  and  ever-increasing  class — for  whom  palatial  hotels  rear  their  lofty 
front  at  every  point  of  vantage  over  lake  and  waterfall ;  they  for  whom  the  heart  of  the  moun- 
tain is  bored  and  hollowed,  so  that  they  may  pass  through  its  world  of  wonders  unconsciously, 
if  they  please,  and  happy  in  a  blissful  doze ;  it  is  for  them  that  engineering  skill  and  daring 
have  taken  their  highest  flight  in  the  construction  of  the  marvellous  Righi  Railway. 

The  Righi  mountain,  which  rises  beside  the  exquisite  Lake  of  Lucerne,  and  is  ascended 
from  one  or  other  of  the  villages  which  dot  its  shore,  has  long  been  a  favourite  goal  of  travellers 
and  tourists,  by  reason  of  its  comparatively  easy  ascent,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  remarkably 
extensive  view  to  be  had  from  the  summit.  In  addition  to  which,  a  vast  number  of  pilgrims 
have,  ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  been  annually  attracted  to  a  chapel 
erected  for  the  use  of  the  herdsmen  of  the  mountains,  by  a  pious  Switzer,  in  the  year  1689,  and 
containing  an  image,  "  Our  Lady  of  the  Snow,1'  which  has  long  been  credited  with  miraculous 
powers.  Even  before  the  construction  of  the  railway  it  is  estimated  that  no  fewer  than  forty 
thousand  persons  ascended  the  mountain  every  year,  a  number  which  has  been  of  course  greatly 
increased,   indeed  doubled,  since  the  opening  of  the  line   in    1 87 1. 

The  length  of  the  line  is  not  much  over  four  miles,  but  in  that  short  course  it  rises  to  a 
height  of  about  4,600  feet,  the  gradients  varying  from  18  to  25  per  cent.  The  engine,  of  120 
horse-power,  is  a  very  peculiar-looking  affair,  built  on  a  new  principle  for  this  undertaking. 
When  seen  on  level  ground  at  the  starting-point  of  the  railway  (Vitznau),  it  looks  as  though 
maimed  and  broken-down  by  an  accident,  its  upright  boilers  sloping  at  a  considerable  angle. 
As  it  begins  to  ascend  the  steep  gradient,  however,  it  gradually  rights  itself,  and  makes  its  way 
upward  with  a  steady  movement  at  about  three  miles  an  hour.  Between  the  ordinary  rails  on 
which  the  carriages  and  engines  run,  are  two  others,  placed  close  together,  and  provided  with  teeth, 
on  which  a  cogwheel  under  the  locomotive  acts. 

The  carriage — only  one  is  taken  at  a  time — is  placed  in  front  of  the  engine,  and  is  pushed 
rather  than  pulled ;  it  is  not  coupled  to  the  engine,  and  is  provided  with  such  strong  breaks  that 
it  can  be  stopped  in  a  second  if  necessary.  No  accidents  have  ever  yet  occurred  on  the  mountain- 
line,  but  as  a  financial  undertaking  it  is  pronounced  not  to  be  a  success.  The  expense  of 
maintaining,   as  well  as  of  constructing  the  railway,  is  no  doubt  very  great. 

The  course  of  the  railway  is  on  that  side  of  the  mountain  which  overlooks  the  Lake  of 
Lucerne,  and  the  views  to  be  had  on  the  ascent  and  descent  in  the  railway- carriage  are  simply 
magnificent. 

Perhaps  the  finest  point  of  the  line  is  that  represented  in  our  picture,  where,  after  emerging 
from  a  tunnel,  the  line  is  flung  like  an  acrobat's  rope  across  a  ravine  72  feet  in  depth,  the  bridge 
which  spans  it  being  held  up  by  two  remarkably  slender  supports  ;  the  general  impression  of 
the  traveller — who  gazes  with  something  of  breathlessness  down  into  the  abyss  on  each  side 
of  him,  and  over  the  dazzling  expanse  of  blue  water  which  glistens  and  shimmers  a  hundred  feet 
below  him — being,  that  the  steam-monster  to  which  he  had  innocently  trusted  his  life,  has  broken 
loose  from  all  ordinary  restraints,  and  is  bent  on  nothing  less  than  flying  with  him  on  a  reckless 
course  through  mid-air. 

However,  at  last  he  reaches  in  safety  and  in  much  comfort  the  Kulm,  or  culminating  point 
of  the  mountain,  where,  as  he  encounters  those  of  his  friends  who,  weary  and  dust-laden,  have  toiled 
up  the  steep  ascent  on  foot,  he  is  found  congratulating  himself  on  his  own  sagacity  and  prudence, 
and  hugging  himself  on  the  good  fortune  which  has  enabled  him  to  "  do  "  his  mountain  by  the 
friendly  aid  of  the  steam-engine. 

The  aim  of  nearly  every  visitor  to  the  Righi  Kulm  is  to  see  the  sun  set  or  rise  from  thence. 
Indeed,  so  great  is  the  wish  on  the  part  of  enterprising  travellers  to  witness  these  phenomena,  that, 
during  the  summer  season,  when  times  are  good,  it  is  excessively  difficult  to  obtain  sleeping 
accommodation  at  the  hotel — a  large  and  handsome  building — which  now  occupies  the  place  of 
the  little  resting-house  erected  by  subscription  in  the  year  18 16. 

For  the  site  of  the  present  hotel— a  bare  patch  on  the  mountain-top— the  proprietor  paid  a  sum 
of  ^2000  to   the  Canton;   and  when   the   cost   of  carrying  building  materials  to    that   height  is 
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considered,  and  also  the  fact  that  for  only  about  three  months  in  the  year  is  the  place  habitable, 
the  prices  asked  from  summer-tourists— high  as  they  are— will  not  be  thought  excessive. 

For  those  unable  to  secure  accommodation  at  the  Kulm,  or  for  those  bent  on  honestly  "  doing" 
their  mountain  on  foot  or  horseback— a  scarcely  less  fatiguing  process— no  more  delightful 
excursion  can  well  be  devised  than  a  moonlight  ascent  of  the  Righi. 

The  path  is  perfectly  safe,  the  moonlight  effects  over  lake  and  mountain  entrancing,  and 
the  whole  expedition  far  more  enjoyable  than  when  attempted  during  the  broiling  heat  of  day. 
The  excursion  might  easily  be  timed  so  as  to  include  the  sunrise  on  the  Kulm,  and  a  return 
in  the  freshness  of  the  early  morning. 

The  scene  to  be  witnessed  at  the  Righi  Kulm  at  summer  dawning  is — apart  from  the  grand 
natural  features — excessively  amusing.  "  The  sunrise,"  says  the  guide  book,  "  is  at  the  Righi 
Kulm  the  event  of  the  day."  Half  an  hour  before  that  "  event  "  an  Alpine  cow-horn  is  considerately 
blown,  not  outside  on  the  Alps,  as  one  would  naturally  expect  it  to  be,  but  in  all  the  corridors  of  the 
hotel,  and  at  the  door  of  every  guest's  sleeping  room.  Sleep  being  henceforth  impossible — for  the 
noise  is  frightful — everybody  immediately  prepares  for  an  exodus,  stern  notices  being,  however,  posted 
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in  all  the  rooms  of  the  hotel,  forbidding  a  costume  of  blankets,  a  fashion  which  seems  to  have  been  at 
one  time  largely  adopted  by  the  eager  crowd  of  sun-worshippers.  Still,  however,  a  very  impromptu 
style  of  dress  or  undress  appears  to  be  in  vogue.  And  the  whole  scene— or  rather  foreground — 
composed  of  a  crowd  of  blue-nosed,  shivering,  unshaven,  and  unwashed  tourists,  of  every  European 
nation,  in  every  stage  of  untidiness,  disguised  in  every  variety  of  extraordinary  wraps,  and  giving 
vent  to  their  feelings  of  delight  or  disgust,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  every  form  of  European  tongue, 
is  very  comical.  "  It  was  very  ridiculous  and  very  sublime,"  writes  the  author  of  the  "  Regular  Swiss 
Round,"   in  his  amusing  description  of  the  scene. 

When  there  is  a  sunrise — that  is  to  say,  when  the  effect  is  not  marred  by  haze  or  rain — the 
scene,  as  witnessed  from  the  top  of  the  Righi,  is  truly  a  magnificent  one;  the  vast  outlook,  over  a 
prospect  some  three  hundred  miles  in  circumference,  adding,  of  course,  greatly  to  the  grandeur  of 
the  display.  And  it  is  immediately  or  soon  after  sunrise  that  the  views  of  the  great  panorama  are 
clearest,  including  the  whole  range  of  the  mighty  Bernese  Oberland,  and  no  fewer  than  eleven  lakes, 
— fairest  and  nearest,  the  unsurpassed  Lake  of  Lucerne,  which,  with  its  many  branches,  lies  below  the 
spectator,  and  seems  to  invite  him  to  throw  a  pebble  into  its  dazzling  blue  surface,  five  thousand 
feet  beneath. 

And  at  a  clear  sunrise— an  "event,"  by-the-bye,  of  not  very  frequent  occurrence  in  these 
upland  regions— the  wonderful  purity  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  reflection  of  the  roseate  lights 
upon  the  snow-ranges  of  the  Alps,  add  a  fresh  charm  to  the  ever-delightful  and  ever- welcome 
surprise  of  the  glorious  sun-birth. 
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At  the  same  time,  when  witnessing  this  phenomenon  from  the  Righi  Kulm,  it  is  impossible, 
judging  from  the  remarks  of  the  crowd  of  visitors,  and  from  the  undisguised  astonishment  they 
display  at  the  whole  scene,  not  to  perceive  that  an  impression  prevails  in  well-instructed  circles 
that  the  sun  only  rises  in  glory  for  the  benefit  of  this  particular  spot  of  earth ;  the  truth  being  that 
by  far  the  greater  number  of  tourists  to  the  Kulm  are  witnessing  a  summer  sunrise  for  the  first  time 
in  their  lives,  and  are  quite  unaware  of  the  fact  that  the  battle  between  night  and  day,  the  rolling 
away  of  the  darkness,  the  creeping  up  of  the  green  dawn,  the  golden  flush  that  melts  away  in  the 
far  distance  in  delicate  shades  of  opal  and  pink,  and  glows  warmly  into  a  centre  of  roselight  and 
brilliance,  as  the  sun,  trailed  about  with  clouds  of  glory,  soars  upward, — that  all  this,  and  how  much 
more,  may  be  seen  any  day  from  any  little  insignificant  hill-top  in  Britain, — is,  in  fact,  just  as  much  an 


"event"  anywhere  else  as  it  is  at  the  Righi  Kulm;  and  that  no  special  bargain  or  understanding 
has  been  entered  into,  for  sunrise  effects,  between  the  landlord  of  the  mountain-hostelry  and  the  rosy- 
clad  orb  of  day. 


* 


Those  who  are  bent  on  taking  their  Swiss  tour  easily  and  in  comfort,  have,  in  addition  to 
mountain-railways,  excellent  carriage-roads  over  the  most  magnificent  passes,  along  which  they 
may  be  carried  without  fatigue;   and  in  addition  to  chaiscs-d-portcur,— ever  ready  to  convey  them, 
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supposing  them  to  be  of  fairly  small  proportions,  over  rough  and  stony  roads, — a  continual  opportunity 
of  easy  and  pleasant  locomotion  upon  the  numberless  and  exquisite  lakes  with  which  Switzerland  is 
literally  sprinkled.  On  the  larger  and  more  important  of  these  magnificent  sheets  of  water — the 
Lakes  of  Constance,  Lucerne,  Geneva,  etc. — there  is  a  constant  service  of  excellent  steamers, 
which  ply  backwards  and  forwards  from  place  to  place  several  times  in  the  day,  and  afford  an  almost 
endless  variety  of  short  and  easy  excursions.  Added  to  which,  there  are,  of  course,  to  be  had 
both  row-boats  and  sailing-boats  at  every  lake-side  village. 

As  a  matter  of  safety,  if  not  of  pleasure,  excursions  by  steamer  upon  the  Swiss  lakes  are  to  be 
preferred ;  for  these  lakes,  surrounded  for  the  most  part  with  lofty  mountains,  and  of  a  depth  equal 
to  the  height  of  the  giant  walls  which  close  them  in,  are  subject  to  the  most  rapid  changes  of 
weather,  and  are  frequently  visited  by  storms  which  try  the  metal  even  of  the  stoutest  boats. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  lake  steamers  are  built  more  as  though  they  were  intended  for  sea- 
going vessels  than  for  mere  inland  transit.  But  a  traveller  who  has  been  caught  in  one  of  these 
lake  storms,  who  has  seen  the  blue  water,  that  but  an  hour  before  lay  stilly  serene  and  basking  under 
a  sky  as  blue  as  itself,  lashed  into  sudden  fury,  and  rolling  in  huge  frothed  waves  that  tear  wildly 
over  the  shore,  wrecking  any  luckless  small  craft  that  may  be  exposed  to  their  fury,  will  ever 
hereafter  hold  the  lake,  even  under  its  most  placid  aspects,  in  respect  and  awe,  treating  it  as  one 
with  whom  liberties  may  not  be  lightly  taken, — will  be  careful,  moreover,  not  to  adventure  himself 
or  those  in  his  keeping  to  its  fair-weather  promises. 

In  short,  it  is  extremely  foolish  of  travellers  to  venture,  even  in  the  finest  weather,  any  distance 
away  from  shore  on  the  larger  Swiss  lakes,  unaccompanied  by  a  boatman  who  is  accustomed  to 
the  various  phases  of  mountain  weather.     Numberless  accidents  take  place  from  such  rashness. 

As  a  rule,  the  natives  know  the  signs  of  the  times  tolerably  well,  and  may  be  safely  trusted  as 
prophets.  But  even  they  are  occasionally  overtaken  by  an  unexpected  storm,  and  not  all  their  skill 
or  knowledge  of  the  locality  is  able  at  times  to  save  them  from  disaster.  But  the  lake  steamers  are, 
as  we  have  said,  large  and  fine  boats,  and  able  to  encounter  the  roughest  of  lake-gales. 

Indeed,  there  is  no  country  of  Europe  in  which  travelling  is  altogether  made  so  easy,  or 
in  which  the  traveller's  comfort  is  so  consistently  considered,  as  in  Switzerland.  It  was,  as  we 
know,  the  first  "  beauty-spot"  of  the  Continent  which  was  discovered  by  the  British  and  American 
tourist;  and  as  the  country  may  be  said  to  live  upon  her  visitors,  it  has  naturally  striven  its 
hardest  to  make  itself  acceptable  in  every  way  to  those  who  are  so  useful  to  it. 

The  danger  is,  perhaps,  that  things  are  made  too  smooth  for  thorough  change  and  enjoyment. 
When  all  the  difficulties  and  all  the  roughnesses  are  taken  from  the  traveller's  path, — when  he  may 
pass  from  palatial  hotel  to  palatial  hotel,  and  hear  through  a  long  summer's  tour  no  word  but  in 
the  language  in  which  he  was  born,  half  the  pleasure  of  his  travel  is,  to  our  thinking,  gone.  If 
anything  could  have  vulgarized  or  spoiled  Switzerland,  she  would  certainly  have  been  so  spoiled 
long  ago  by  the  ''inimitable  arrangements  for  the  comfort  of  English  and  American  visitors" 
which  is  the  boast  of  every  hotel-keeper  of  the  Confederation.  But  happily  the  Switzerland  of 
the  mountain  and  the  glacier  cannot  be  smoothed  quite  down  to  the  green  level  of  Hyde  Park. 
In  spite  of  all  "arrangements,"  it  is  Switzerland  still — the  pearl  of  lands. 

# 

But  those  who  wish  really  to  see  and  enjoy  Switzerland  will  make  a  great  mistake  if  they 
confine  themselves  to  the  life  of  large  towns  and  large  hotels.  Moreover,  they  will  bring  away  but 
the  very  faintest  idea  of  the  Swiss  people.  To  see  them  and  know  anything  of  them,  one  must 
penetrate  into  their  villages,  make  friends  with  them  in  their  chalets,  mix  with  them  in  their 
free,  open-air  life  on  their  Alps.  And  it  is  the  possibility  of  such  intercourse  for  those  who  will, 
which  makes  one  great  charm  of  unspoiled  Switzerland. 

The  Swiss  peasant  does  not  seek  the  stranger.  He  does  not  interfere  with  him,  or  want 
anything  from  him.  He  is  not  given  to  begging  nor  to  toadying.  He  is,  moreover,  a  good 
deal  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  reason  of  the  visitor's  presence  in  his  midst.  But  if  the 
stranger  seek  him  out,  the  peasant  is  willing  to  be  friendly  and  even  sociable.  He  has  not 
the  ready  grace  of  the   Frenchman,   nor  the  bright  smile  of  the   Italian,   nor   the   courtly  polite- 
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ness  of  the  Spaniard.  His  first  greeting  may  possibly  be  a  stare,  and  his  first  word  something 
like  a  grunt;  but  he  has  qualities  which  make  up  for  a  little  outside  roughness  of  manner— a 
roughness  which  melts  away  before  civility,  like  snow  before  sunshine.  He  is  of  a  somewhat 
proud  and  independent  nature,  and  has  no  notion  of  being  patronized  by  haughty  and  too  often 


ill-mannered    foreigners,  who    think    that    impertinence   may  be    paid    for   in    silver,    without   any 
change  in  kind  being  given. 

But,  treated  with  courtesy,  he  will   be  courteous — nay,   more,    he  will   be  kindly  and  hospi- 
table.     He  will  more  often   than   not  voluntarily  put  himself  at   the  service   of  the  stranger,  and 
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expect  no  other  return  than  thanks.  He  will  set  the  best  that  his  homestead  affords  before 
the  wayfarer,  and  scarcely  be  persuaded  to  receive  again  the  value  of  the  food  provided.  As 
a  rule,  he  will  be  found  an  industrious,  sober,  simple-minded,  kindly  soul,  honest  and^  God- 
fearing, while  the    stranger   who    makes    a  resting-place  of  his  chalet,  or  claims  his  hospitality, 
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may  at  least  rejoice  in  one  unfailing  characteristic  of  his  home, — he  may  be  assured,  without 
entering  it,  and  without  inquiry,  that  for  scrupulous  cleanliness  it  could  not  be  surpassed  by 
the  proudest  of  princely  mansions  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

This  extreme  cleanliness  of  the  Swiss  certainly  makes  a  considerable  item  in  the  stranger's 
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list  of  comforts  to  be  enjoyed  in  their  romantic  land, — constitutes  at  least  one  great  charm  of 
the  village  and  Alp  life,  and  contrasts  most  favourably  with  the  traveller's  experience  in  many 
other  continental  countries,  and  indeed  with  many  places  nearer  home,  since  there  are  few 
English  villages  in  which  a  chance  stranger  could  turn  into  a  chance  cottage  with  as  certain 
a  prospect  of  a  cleanly  served  supper  and  a  clean  bed,  as  in  any  mountain-hut  in  the  twenty- 
two  cantons  of  Switzerland. 


The  beautiful  quaint  old  timber  villages  of  Switzerland,  with  their  houses  of  rich  red  and  brown 
half-rotten  wood,  long  sloping  roofs,  and  fretted  balconies,  such  as  we  all  know  as  typical  of  the 
true  Swiss  chalet,  are,  unhappily  for  lovers  of  the  picturesque,  fast  disappearing.  Various  causes 
account  for  this,  Conflagrations  amongst  them  are  not  infrequent,  and  if  once  a  spark  of  fire 
touches  one  of  the  frail  wooden  tenements,  a  whole  hamlet  bursts  at  once  into  flames,  without  the 
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smallest  hope  of  being  saved.  Avalanches,  too,  rush  down  from  the  mountains,  and  overwhelm 
them  ;  decay  and  rottenness  now  and  then  are  found  overmastering  them  ;  the  requirements  of 
modern  convenience,  and  the  intensely  practical  and  unpoetic  temperament  of  the  modern  Switzer, 
doom  them  not  seldom  to  destruction.  And  the  builders  of  to-day  are  not  as  the  builders  of  two 
hundred  years  ago. 

But  the  rarity  of  the  gem  makes  its  value,  as  we  believe ;  and  so  in  this  case,  when  we  do  by 
chance  find  ourselves  in  a  real  old  bond-fide  Swiss  village,  we  are  all  the  more  inclined  to  hold  it  as 
of  price,  and  are  never  weary  of  admiring  the  quaint  carving  and  fretwork,  and  of  reading  the 
pathetic  inscriptions  with  which,  for  the  most  part,  the  fronts  are  decorated — pathetic  as  the  loving 
labour  of  hands  long  since  dead,  leaving  behind  them  the  record  of  the  simple  events  which  went 

to  make  up  their  homely  lives.     On  one  we  read  :   "  1, ,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1654,  built  this 

house  for  myself  and  my  wife  Gretel ;  "  and  then  follow,  perhaps,  a  series  of  texts  applicable  to 
house-building  and  young  domestic  happiness.  On  another  will  be  found  carved  along  the  front 
of  the  house  simply  a  long  list  of  those  who  died  or  were  born  in  it,  until  space  failed,  or  it  may  be 
until  those  who  began  the  record  had  ceased  to  be  of  any  interest  to  those  by  whom  their  places 
were  now  filled. 

Life  in  these  remoter  old-world  villages  of  Switzerland  will  be  found  by  no  means  an  unpleasant 
change  to  those  who  are  somewhat  sated  with  the  ordinary  pleasures  and  pains  of  sight- seeing. 
The  inhabitants,  or  the  male  portion  of  them,  are  for  the  most  part  occupied  in  wood-carving,  and 
will  be  found  an  intelligent  and  honest  body  of  men  ;  the  women  in  the  meantime  being  busy  with 
the  care  of  the  cows,  whose  clanging  neck- bells  make  music  among  the  green  slopes  of  the  Alps; 
and  the  children  having  their  own  special  occupation  in  tending  and  leading  daily  to  the  mountains, 
and  back  again,  the  flocks  of  docile  brown-haired  goats,  the  produce  from  which  forms  no  small 
portion  of  the  Switzer's  wealth. 

Pastoral  Switzerland,  in  its  homelier  and  less  pretentious  aspects,  has  many  pleasant  sides,  on 
which  eye  and  brain,  wearied  with  the  toils  of  rapid  travelling  and  lion-hunting,  may  gratefully  rest. 

There  is,  in  short,  a  great  deal  in  Switzerland,  setting  aside  the  unrivalled  magnificence  of  the 
scenery,  which  is  attractive  to  the  traveller,  and  to  the  English  or  American  traveller  more  par- 
ticularly. To  begin  with,  Switzerland  is  a  free  country, — a  country  of  free  thought,  free  opinion,  and 
universal  suffrage;  it  is  a  country  of  toleration,  but  a  pious  country — a  Sunday-observing  country 
in  a  degree  beyond  that  of  every  other  continental  nation ;  and,  as  we  have  said,  a  clean  country. 
There  are,  besides,  no  passports,  no  tolls,  and  no  custom-houses.  The  roads  and  the  inns  are 
universally  good  ;  the  electric  telegraph  is  established  all  over  the  country  ;  and  the  coinage  is 
the  best  in  Europe,  pence  and  halfpence  being  alike  light  and  clean.  Added  to  all  these 
advantages,  it  is  cheap,  so  far  as  living  is  concerned,  and  it  is  gloriously  beautiful.  Can  more 
be  said  of  any  land  under  the  sun  ? 
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HERE  is  no  country,  in  Europe  whose  people,  in 
race,  language,  habits,  and  manners,  are  more 
nearly  akin  to  the  English  than  the  people  of  what  are 
known  as  the  Low  Countries,  now  divided  into  the 
kingdoms  of  Holland  and  Belgium.  Like  ourselves, 
they  are  a  mixed  people.  Inhabited  originally,  as 
was  Britain,  by  a  Celtic  race,  the  country  has  been 
swept  over,  time  after  time,  by  various  waves  of  migra- 
tion or  conquest,  each  of  which  has  left  its  mark  upon 
it,  as  they  have  left  their  marks  upon  England  and  the 
English. 

The  Romans  conquered  the  lowland  Celts,  or  Belgse; 
the  German  tribes  swept  over  them  and  absorbed  them ; 
the  Norsemen  descended  and  made  raids  upon  them, 
educating  them  as  they  educated  the  rude  Britons — 
teaching  them  to  build  ships  and  to  love  the  sea,  and 
forming  them  into  what  they  afterwards  became,  one  of 
the  greatest  maritime  nations  of  Europe. 

In  many  respects,  both  of  geographical  position  and 
of  history,  they  have  been  a  less  favoured  people  than 
the  English.     Geographically,  as  part  of  the  Continent, 
they  have  naturally  been  more  subjected  to  extraneous 
influences  and  interference,  falling  now  under  the  power 
of  one  ambitious  neighbour,  now  under  that  of  another. 
This  applies  more  particularly  to  the  southern  portion  of 
the  Netherlands  (Belgium),  which  has  been  successively  a  prey  to  Germany  and  France,  and  which  is 
now  only  able  to  maintain  its  integrity  owing  to  the  jealousies  of  the  rival  European  States.     Holland, 
the  northern  portion  of  the  Netherlands,  has  indeed,  from  its  position,  more  capabilities  of  self-defence 
and  self-assertion  than  land-locked  little  Belgium,  and  has,  as  history  proves,   known  how,  by  the 
power  of  its  natural  enemy  the  sea,  to  set  the  invader  at  defiance,  and  how,  by  means  of  its  Meet, 
to  carry  terror  to  the  very  doors  of  nations  bigger  than  itself:   for  it  will  not  do  to  forget  that  the 
Dutch  are  the  only  enemies  which  have  ever  been  seen  from  the  banks  of  the  Thames.     At  the 
same  time,    Holland    has    on    several    occasions    been  compelled  to  yield  obedience   to    a   foreign 
master;  while  the  natural  position  of  the  country  presents  many  disadvantages.     The  greater  part 
of   it    lies    considerably  below  the    level    of  the    sea,  forming  one  vast  monotonous    flat,  without 
hillock  or  rock — a  featureless  marsh,  broken  only  by  shallow  lakes,  by  canals,  which,  cut   in   all 
directions,  serve  not  only  for  means  of  intercommunication,  but  also  for  drainage  purposes,  and  by 
enormous    sand-dykes,  or   dunes,  cast  up    by  the  ocean,  or  raised   by  the  indefatigable  industry 
of  the  people. 
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The  peculiar  character  of  the  country,  the  heavy  damp  of  its  atmosphere,  the  flat  richness 
of  its  soil,  seem  in  no  small  degree  to  have  affected  the  character  of  its  inhabitants.  It  is  difficult 
to  recognize  in  the  modern  Dutchman — dull,  flat,  stagnant,  rich,  and  self- contented  as  one  of  his 
own  sluggish  canals,  or  the  fat  saddle  cows  in  his  green  potter- meadows — the  type  of  man  who, 
not  so  very  long-  ago,  was  to  be  found  struggling  with  resistless  energy  against  tyrant  sea  and 


tyrant  man;(  curbing  the  ocean,  and  defying  it,  and  all  the  other  nations  of  Europe  on  its  broad 
bosom  ;  whose  name  was  a  name  of  power  in  peace  as  in  war ;  who  made  Amsterdam  the  emporium 
of  the  world,  and  sent  hordes  of  colonists  to  people  new  countries  in  both  hemispheres. 

The  causes  of  Holland's  decadence  are  no  doubt  to  be  discovered  by  the  politician  and  the 
social  economist,  but  the  fall  from  power  to  feebleness  is  at  least  curious  and  striking,  and  the 
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country  may  not  unfitly  be  represented  by  one  of  its  own  stolid-faced  women  looking  regretfully 
over  the  flat  grey  seas  of  which  she  was  once  mistress,  while  her  child,  happily  careless  of  past 
as  of  future,  is  contentedly  amusing  himself  with  the  wooden  toys  at  his  feet. 

Yet   it  cannot  be  truthfully  said  that   the  Dutch,   as  a  nation,   exhibit  any  true  regret   for 
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their  fallen  state,  nor  any  ambition  to  rise  beycnd  it.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  the  most 
complacently  self-contented  race  which  it  is  possible  to  imagine,  satisfied  for  the  most  part  to 
have  all  their  greatness  in  retrospect,  so  that  they  are  allowed  their  comforts  in  possession. 
The   love   of    the   present   moment   is   very   strong   in    them — present   enjoyment,    present   gain. 

20 
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They  are   in    truth  very  much   as  their   painters  have   depicted  them,  prone   to  eat,  drink,   and 
make  merry,  taking  no  thought  either  for  the  glories  of  yesterday,  or  for  the  needs  of  to-morrow. 

We  have  said  that  the  people  of  the  Netherlands  resemble  the  English  in  many  respects.  Perhaps 
with  regard  to  the  more  northerly  portion  of  the  Lowlands,  we  may  without  unfairness  be  allowed 
to  say  that  they  resemble  them  in  caricature.  A  Dutchman  is  in  many  respects  an  Englishman, 
exaggerated  both  in  his  good  and  bad  qualities,  just  as  his  language  may  be  almost  said  to  be 
an  exaggeration  of  the  English  language,  and  his  very  build  and  appearance  a  caricature  of  the 
typical  John  Bull.  In  his  qualities  of  immobility,  endurance,  patience,  conservatism,  cleanliness, 
and  love  of  order,  it  is  surely  not  difficult  to  trace  the  larger  outline  of  the  English  character ; 
while  in  his  love  of  ease  rather  than  of  pleasure,  in  his  somewhat  coarse  manners  and  coarse 
appetite,  and,  alas  !  in  his  intemperance,  as  well  as  in  his  intense  self-satisfaction,  we  have  other 
striking  proofs  of  his  affinity  with  the  inhabitant  of  the  British  Isles.  The  Dutchman  is  not  always 
to  the  Englishman  an  object  pleasant  to  contemplate.  He  carries  a  lesson  about  with  him.  To 
look  at  him  is  often  for  the  true-born  Briton  to  look  at  an  unflattering  likeness  of  himself— a  warning 
if  not  a  prophecy.  He  is  a  national  as  well  as  a  personal  warning,  as  an  example  of  the  utter  deca- 
dence and  insignificance  of  what  was  once  the  greatest  maritime  nation  of  the  world;  but  it  is  at 
least  only  within  reason  to  hope  that  as  Holland  has  pined  away  chiefly  through  its  own  narrowness 
and  egotism, — wider  views,  freer  intercourse  with  other  nations,  and  a  more  stirring  social  and  poli- 
tical atmosphere  may  save  from  a  similar  fate  those  upon  whom  the  mantle  of  the  famous  old  Dutch 
admirals  has  fallen. 


#  * 
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Holland,  though  wanting  in  everything  to  make  it  beautiful,  may  be  considered  a  really 
interesting  country.  In  fact,  it  is,  from  the  nature  of  its  soil,  and  from  the  circumstances  of  its 
existence  and  preservation,  a  complete  curiosity.  Its  cities  are  houses  literally  built  upon  the  sand, 
and  defended  by  straws.  Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam  both  lie  on  sand-foundations,  into  which 
piles  are  driven  through  many  feet  of  superincumbent  bog-earth,  and  supported  by  millions  of 
stout  beams  hidden  far  away  under-ground.  A  long  line  of  Dutch  coast,  extending  through  several 
provinces,  is  guarded  by  no  other  means  than  by  a  lew  reeds  intermixed  with  straw-wisps,  or  woven 
into  mats,  which,  however,  serve  effectually  to  support  the  fickle  sand-dunes,  and  prevent  them 
from  being  driven  by  the  winds  and  waves  over  the  country.  In  other  parts,  the  dunes  are  more 
stoutly  defended  by  hillocks  of  granite,  every  stone  of  which  has  been  fetched  at  vast  labour  and 
expense  from  Norway  or  other  countries. 

For  one  peculiarity  of  this  remarkable  Holland,  which  should  be  noticed,  is,  that  it  absolutely 
produces  nothing.  It  has  no  wood,  no  coal,  no  stone,  no  salt,  no  iron,  and  scarcely  any  water, 
except  what  is  salt  and  brackish.  And  the  patient  labour  which  has  made  the  country  what  it  is, 
under  these  circumstances,  is  all  the  more  remarkable.  Without  stones  to  build,  without  iron  to 
fabricate  implements,  without  any  minerals  which  enter  into  the  ordinary  operations  of  industry,  the 
Dutch  have  produced  results  greater,  both  in  extent  and  disproportion  between  the  means  and 
the  end,  than  any  nation  in  Europe. 

The  peculiarities  of  a  Dutch  landscape  are  scarcely  to  be  appreciated  by  description.  It  is 
not,  to  begin  with,  so  much  a  landscape  as  so  many  streaks  of  land  and  water.  The  canals  with 
which  the  country  is  intersected  in  all  directions  are  very  often  many  feet  above  the  land,  enclosed 
within  grassy  banks  or  walls.  The  very  laws  of  Nature  seem  to  be  reversed  in  this  strange  world  ; 
for,  as  has  been  aptly  said,  nowhere  else  surely  do  the  keels  of  the  vessels  float  above  the  chimneys 
of  the  houses,  and  nowhere  else  does  the  frog,  croaking  among  the  bulrushes,  look  down  upon  the 
swallow  on  the  housetop.  It  is,  perhaps,  its  unlikeness  to  everything  else  which  makes  its  chief 
charm  ;  for  there  is  an  undoubted  charm  about  this  Dutch  scenery.  It  is  not  beautiful ;  it  is 
scarcely  picturesque,  by  reason  of  its  flatness  and  stiffness  and  straightness  of  outline ;  and  yet  it 
is  decidedly  not  without  interest.  There  is  a  brightness  and  trimness  about  it  which  pleases  beyond 
all  argument.  Long  straight  lines  of  water,  long  low  flats  of  land,  where  cows  feed  to  their  knees 
in  the  long  rich  grass  ;  spires,  church  towers,  brown  windmills  twirling  and  tossing  in  the  breeze  ; 
bright  red-brick  houses  with  dazzling  white  window-frames  and  railings ;  shutters  green  as  paint  can 
make  them ;  knobs  of  brass  shining  and  glittering  like  gold ; — all  this,  which  describes  the  main 
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characteristics  of  a  Dutch  scene,  does  not  sound  beautiful:  there  is  a  ring  of  the  commonplace  in 
it,  an  angularity  and  stiffness  which  may  well  repel,  and  yet  there  is  in  it  that  which  attracts. 

Ihe  long  rows  of  willows,  whose  blue-green  foliage  ruffles  up  white  in  the  breeze;  the  rich 
colouring  of  vivid  green  that  lies  upon  the  meadows,  and  contrasts  with  the  deep  red  brick  of  the 
houses,  with  the  rich  brown  of  sheds  and  windmills,  with  the  gay  colours  of  painted  gig  and  waggon 
that  pass  along  the  roads,  laden  perhaps  with  ribbon-bedecked  and  white-capped  peasant-girls- 
all  have  a  certain  charm,  undefinable  but  real. 

There  isf>  at  least,  nothing  of  dulness  about  a  Dutch  scene.  It  may  be,  and  is,  formal, 
angular,  wanting  in  poetry,  and  in  the  charm  which  attaches  to  the  vague  and  the  undefined. 
Yet  its  charm  is  a  real  charm  all  the  same.  It  possesses  the  sound  attraction  of  individuality. 
It  is  itself.  Seen  in  any  circumstances,  or  combination  of  circumstances,  it  would  be  unmistakable, 
and  it  is  moreover  so  strongly  suggestive  of  order,  of  rule,  of  morality  it  may  be,  as  to  command  at 
least  respect. 


#  # 
* 


A    DUTCH    HOMESTEAD. 


We  may,  now  and  then  we  feel  compelled  to,  laugh  a  little  at  the  Dutchman,  at  his  utter 
self-content,  at  his  low  ambitions  and  limited  views.  We  picture  him  to  ourselves  surrounded 
by  his  broad-backed,  wide-hipped  family,  reposing  calmly,  pipe  in  mouth,  in  the  gaily  painted 
"tea-arbour"  which  he  has  built  for  himself  on  the  border  of  his  stagnant  weed-green  ditch.  We 
find  him  calmly  and  contentedly  submitting  to  life  in  a  marsh,  and  inhaling  the  breath  of  the 
foetid  morass  as  though  it  were  an  elixir :  we  find  him  droning  out  his  existence  in  an  atmosphere 
of  commonplaces,  occupied  only  with  sordid  cares,  moved  only  by  sordid  and  petty  aims ;  yet, 
in  spite  of  all,  we  cannot  but  regard  him  with  a  certain  measure  of  respect. 

We  look  upon  him,  to  be  sure,  in  some  sort  as  the  descendant  of  William  the  Silent ;  we  have 
a  certain  reverence  for  him  as  the  compatriot  of  Erasmus  and  De  Ruyter;  but  even  in  his  own  unin- 
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teresting  and  commonplace  person,  we  are  compelled  to  a  meed  of  admiration  when  we  contemplate 
those  solid  and  homely  virtues  in  which  he  shines;  which  in  the  face  of  incredible  difficulties  have 
made  him  and  his  country  what  they  are ;  for  the  very  sake  of  that  quaint,  blunt,  angular,  plodding 
patient  individuality  which  makes  him  and  all  that  belongs  to  him  recognizable,  wherever  or  under 
whatever  conditions  it  may  be  met  with,  throughout  the  world. 

The  Dutch  are  bv  nature  and  habit  semi-amphibious.     Were  thev  not  so,  indeed,  they  could 


hardly  exist  in  a  country  which  is  in  fact  more  water  than  land.  Their  coast  line  is  very  extensive, 
and  many  of  their  occupations  have  to  do  with  that  sea  which  for  very  existence  they  must  defy  and 
keep  at  bay.  The  Dutch  fishermen  are  hardy  and  adventurous,  not  only  reaping  the  spoil  of  their 
own  coast's  abundant  supply  of  all  kinds  of  fish  in  ordinary  use,  but  carrying  on  a  productive 
herring  fishery  in  the  North  Sea,  and  on  the  north  coast  of  Scotland,  and  penetrating  with  their 


antique,  clumsy,  round-hulled  vessels  into  the  ice-regions  of  the  Arctic  circle,  where  the  Dutch  are 
well  known  as  enterprising  and  successful  whalers. 

The  gathering  of  the  sea-weed,  which  the  fretted  ocean  throws  broadcast  on  the  flat  and  sandy 
shores,  also  affords  occupation  for  a  great  number  of  persons,  the  sea-weed  being  afterwards  utilized 
for  manuring  the  rich  pasture  lands  which  are  the  treasure-house  as  well  as  the  pride  of  the  Dutchman. 
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The  whole  rural  population  of  Holland  is  busied  with  the  care  of  the  cow,  with  butter  and 
cheese-making.  It  is  one  of  those  quiet,  homely,  practical,  and  lucrative  occupations  in  which  the 
Dutch  mind  seems  to  revel — like  the  cows  in  the  rich  Dutch  pastures,  and  from  the  flat  sleepy  level 
of  which  it  would  appear  in  these  degenerate  days  to  be  incapable  of  rising. 


*  # 


Differing  altogether  as  the  modern  Dutchman,  with  his  low-pitched,  self-contented,  easy,  and 
money-making  life,  does  from  those  ancestors  of  his  who  led  the  van  of  European  enterprise,  he  is 
in  many  ways  an  extremely  conservative  being.  Indeed,  in  some  respects,  it  may  be  that  it  is  the 
conservatism  of  his  nature  which  sets  him  at  a  disadvantage  among  modern  nations,  rather  than  any 
real  deterioration  of  character.    The  world  has  moved  on,  and  moved  on  pretty  quickly,  of  late  years. 


THF    FRISIAN    IIFAHnRESS. 


The  Dutchman,  on  the  contrary,  is  round  standing  still.  He  is  simply  wanting  in  the  power  of 
locomotion,  and  so  finds  himself,  very  much  to  his  own  surprise,  left  behindhand  in  the  race. 
Nothing  is  more  suggestive  of  the  immobility  of  the  Dutch  character  than  the  persistent  retention 
by  the  mass  of  the  people  of  their  antique  costumes— costumes  which,  if  legend  be  true,  date  back 
for  a  period  of  something  like  twelve  or  thirteen  centuries.  We  are  referring  more  particularly  to 
the  Frisian  cap  or  head-dress,  which  is  still  worn  by  the  greater  number  of  the  women  of  Friesland, 
not  only  by  the  peasantry,  but  by  a  class  far  removed  in  wealth  and  consequence  above  the  mere 
cottager  and  labourer. 

The  head-dress,  the  foundation  of  which  is  a  skull-cap  of  pure  gold,  and  the  adornments  of 
which  are  often  very  costly,  is  in  fact  highly  prized  as  an  heirloom,  and  forms  the  pride  and  delight 
of  the  well-to-do  farmer's  wife,  and  of  the  fat  and  portly  dame  whose  husband  is  the  owner  of  the 
rich  land  on  which  his  herds  feed,  or  whose  cheeses  fetch  the  highest  price  in  the  Amsterdam  market. 
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Of  the  masses  of  muslin,  lace,  horsehair,  jewelled  horns,  clasps,  rosettes,  and  metal  bandeaux 
of  beaten  gold  or  silver,  which  form  the  superstructure  of  this  marvellous  head-piece,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  give  any  adequate  description  ;  and,  indeed,  the  varieties  are  so  many,  that  it 
would  be  almost  as  vain  as  impossible;  but  we  may  without  prejudice  say  that  gorgeousness, 
elaboration,  quaintness  and,  for  the  most  part,  ugliness,  are  the  prevailing  characteristics  of  the 
Frisian  crown  of  glory.  Dutch  women's  faces  are  not  to  be  taken,  as  a  rule,  as  types  of  female 
beauty,  and  it  would  require  a  great  deal  of  beauty  in  any  face  to  bear  the  trying  ordeal  of 
this  very  peculiar  head-dress.  In  all  cases  the  hair  is  completely  hidden  away  and  covered, 
and  the  golden  or  silver  band  descends,  as  a  rule,  to  the  level  of  the  brow. 

Two  legends  are  extant  as  to  the  origin  of  this  curious  headgear,  one  being   that  in    early 
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days  a  Norsk  princess,  having  the  misfortune  to  lose  her  hair,  adopted  this  device  to  conceal 
her  baldness,  whereupon  all  the  womenkind  of  her  country  fell  into  the  fashion,  and  loyally 
refused  to  confess  to  the  fact  of  possessing  a  single  hair  on  their  heads.  The  other  legend  is  much 
more  romantic,  if  less  vraisemblable.  It  runs,  that  in  the  days  when  Paganism  and  Christianity  were 
fighting  out  their  bitter  fight  here,  as  elsewhere,  a  certain  noble  Frisian  lady  suffered  for  her 
faith  the  martyrdom  of  a  crown  of  thorns  pressed  cruelly  into  her  brow,  leaving  on  her  forehead 
seams  and  scars  which  remained  through  her  life.  When,  in  later  years,  Christianity  had  won  its 
battle  and  become  the  acknowledged  religion  of  the  land,  a  head-dress  of  gold  was  presented  to  this 
early  confessor  of  the  faith  by  her  compatriots,  at  once  as  a  mark  of  honour,  and  in  order  to  hide  the 
unsightly  scars  of  the  crown  of  torture.     This  head-dress  became  in  time  the  fashion  among  the 
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other  Frisian  ladies,  who  were  willing,  says  the  old  chronicler,  to  emulate  their  noble  sister's  glory, 
though  few  of  them  might  have  been  found  willing  to  share  her  sufferings  for  the  cause. 


* 


The  Dutch  are  a  religious  people,  and  Protestant  both  by  tradition  and  temperament.  But 
they  are  by  no  means  bigoted,  and  ministers  of  all  denominations  are  salaried  by  the  State. 
The  majority  of  the  population  are  Calvinists,  and  the  church,  which  is  as  invariable  an  object 
in  every  landscape  as  the  windmill,  shares  in  all  the  peculiar  Dutch  characteristics  of  angularity, 
cleanliness,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  ugliness.  The  spire  is,  as  a  rule,  pointed.  The  church 
service  is  excessively  plain ;  and  a  somewhat  curious  feature  of  it — at  first  sight,  to  our  notions, 
savouring  of  irreverence — is  the  fact  that  except  during  actual  prayer  the  Dutchman  does  not  remove 
his  hat  from  his  head  in  the  house  of  God.  Indeed,  it  is  only  quite  within  recent  years  that  the 
habit  of  smoking  during  the  sermon,  which  is  apt  to  be  somewhat  lengthy,  has  been  abandoned. 


The  female  members  of  the  congregation  take  their  knitting  to  church,  and  ply  their  needles  as 
industriously  there  as  they  do  at  theatre  and"  concert.  In  short,  if  the  old  rhyme  about  Satan  is 
true,  the  prince  of  darkness  can  surely  find  little  occupation  for  the  busy  fat  fingers  of  the  Dutch 
women-folk.  It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that  "  mischief"  has  something  to  do  with  the  tongue 
and  the  brain,  as  well  as  the  hand,  and  that  the  subtle  charm  of  the  clicking  stocking-pin  is 
not  all-potent  to  dispel  the  venom  of  the  gossip-lover  and  scandal-monger.  Indeed,  gossip  is 
said   by  those  well  informed  in  such  matters  to  have  a  peculiar  affinity  with  knitting-needles. 


■■'£ 


The  climate  of  Holland  is  naturally,  from  its  position,  a  very  humid  one ;  indeed,  so  humid, 
that  were  it  not  for  the  excessive  care  and  scrupulous  cleanliness  of  its  people,  it  is  said  that 
the  whole  country  would  very  quickly  be  swallowed  up  in  an  overgrowth  of  mildew.  It  is  much 
subject  to  fogs  and  rain,  and  in  winter  its  temperature  is  much  lower  than  that  of  the  opposite 
coast  of  England.  Not  much  snow  falls,  but  for  months  together  the  canals,  lakes,  and  marshes 
are  frozen  over,  and  the  whole  body  of  the  inhabitants  take  to  skating  as  their  chief  means  of 
locomotion  ;  women,  heavily  laden,  skating  to  market,  a  distance  of  many  miles  ;  children,  with 
their  satchels    on    their    backs,    skating   to   school ;    and   whole  congregations   on   Sunday  finding 
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their  way  in  the  same  manner  to  church.  The  winter  is  by  far  the  healthiest  time  in  Holland" 
In  the  other  seasons  the  nights  are  cold  and  damp,  while  the  days  are  often,  in  summer, 
excessively  hot,  and  the  inhabitants  suffer  considerably  from  agues  and  other  kindred  diseases. 
Indeed,  it  is  said  that  were  it  not  for  the  frequency  of  very  strong  winds,  which  carry  off 
miasmas  and  dissipate  vapours,  many  parts  of  Holland  would  be  practically  uninhabitable.  In 
fact,  Holland  may,  without  much  exaggeration,  be  described  briefly  as  a  land  of  water  and 
wind ;  and  the  vast  number  of  brown-sailed  windmills  which  toss  their  arms  high  in  air  in 
every  direction,  and  form  so  prominent  a  feature  of  every  Dutch  landscape,  afford  a  striking 
and  typical  proof  of  the  sagacity  exhibited  in  all  their  affairs  by  the  Dutch,  and  the  peculiar 
faculty  which  they  have  shown,  in  untoward  circumstances,  of  seizing  on  every  point  of  vantage, 
and  turning  all  to  account. 

Nothing  is  perhaps  more  remarkable  in  this  respect  than  the  assiduity  with  which  the 
people  of  Holland  have  contrived  to  extract  even  beauty  as  well  as  utility  from  their  damp  and 
sandy  wastes,  and,  devoting  themselves  to  the  study  of  floriculture,  have  created  a  reputation 
for  themselves  as  the  first  and  best  gardeners  of  Europe.  The  plants  which  are  their  pride 
are  naturally  those  bulbous  semi-aquatic  ones  which  are  best  suited  to  the  soil  of  the  country 
in  which  they  grow ;  and  hyacinths,  tulips,  etc.,  have  long  been  Dutch  specialties.  Such  of  the 
swamps  as  still  remain  undrained — and  they  are  now  but  few — are  utilized  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  wild  fowl  and  semi-aquatic  game,  which  is  exported  in  great  quantities  to  England  and 
other  countries;  and  the  barren  sand-dunes  are  converted  into  a  source  of  national  wealth  as 
the  home  of  armies  of  rabbits.  In  short,  it  may  be  said  that  in  Holland  not  a  drop  of  water, 
not  an  inch  of  land,  not  an  ounce  of  mud,  scarcely  a  breath  of  heaven's  air,  but  is  brought 
under  the  control  of  man,  and  made  subservient  to  his  wants  and  to  the  accumulation  of  his 
resources. 


THE  NETHERLANDS.— II.  BELGIUM. 


T 


HE  Belgians,  or  people  of  the  Lower  Nether- 
lands, approach  the  English  more  nearly  in 
physical  and  mental  type  than  any  other  of  the 
peoples  of  Continental  Europe.  They  are,  to  be 
sure,  more  Celtic  than  are  the  English,  even 
with  all  their  admixture  of  Welsh,  Scotch,  and 
Irish  blood  ;  but  at  the  same  time  they  are  very  far 
from  being  Celts.  They  are  certainly  not  Teutonic; 
but  the  amalgamation  of  the  various  races  which 
have  gone  to  form  them  has  produced  a  result 
curiously  like  that  which  is  to  be  found  in  England, 
and  which  we  are  apt  to  consider  pure  English. 
Assume  French  fashions  as  he  may,  and  accom- 
modate himself  to  French  manners  as  he  will,  a 
Fleming  will  always,  in  appearance  and  gesture, 
be  more  like  an  Englishman  than  a  native  of  the 
country  whose  language  he  has  adopted ;  while  his 
own  native  Flemish  tongue  is  but  another  variety 
of  that  exaggerated  English,  full  of  its  doubled 
vowels,  which  is  to  be  so  easily  read  by  English 
eyes,  and  which  is,  at  the  same  time,  found  to  be  so 
utterly  strange,  not  to  say  alarming,  to  English 
ears  and  throats.  The  Belgian  resembles  the  Eng- 
lishman, to  a  great  extent,  mentally  as  well  as 
physically.  Like  him,  he  is  a  manufacturer  rather 
than  anything  else.  He  is  a  miner  and  a  worker 
in  iron,  and  it  seems  as  though  he  would  run  the 
Englishman  hard  in  many  important  industries,  in 
which  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Birmingham  have 
hitherto  been  above  rivalry.  As  a  manufacturer  of  delicate  lace  fabrics,  he  has  long  held  the 
palm  in  the  hearts  of  the  fair  sex. 

As  a  country,  Belgium  depends  for  interest  upon  its  artificial  rather  than  upon  its  natural 
features,  although  certain  portions  of  its  western  provinces  of  Liege  and  Namur  are  not  wanting  in 
beauty.  But  as  a  rule,  its  interest  must  be  sought  in  the  rich  architecture  of  its  mediaeval  buildings, 
rich  in  historical  reminiscences,  as  in  design  and  execution  ;  mementoes  of  the  great  builders  of  the 
Gothic  age — that  age  of  great  deeds  and  grand  conceptions,  at  the  work  of  which  we,  puny 
descendants  of  a  giant  race,  can  but  stand  agape  with  admiring  wonder.  Of  such  are  the  marvellous 
cathedrals  of  Antwerp  and  Ghent,  the  exquisitely  beautiful  Hotel  de  Villes  of  Brussels  and  Louvain, 
and  many  other  buildings  easy  to  name. 

Nor  is  the  domestic  architecture  of  the  older  Belgian  towns  less  interesting  and  characteristic. 
Scarcely  anything  grander  or  more  picturesque  is  to  be  found  in  Europe  than  the  crowd  of  high- 
peaked  roofs  and  gabled  turrets  which  is  presented  to  us  in  the  older  portions  of  such  cities  as 
Louvain  or  Namur;  scarcely  any  specimens  of  the  domestic  Gothic   can  be  found  finer  than  the 
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fronts  of  those  old  palaces  which  were  once  the  homes  of  the  rich  merchant-princes  of  Ghent  and 

Bruges. 

Of  course  the  spirit  of  modern  improvement,  acting  sometimes  wisely  and  sometimes  vindictively, 
as  is  sure  to  be  the  case  in  a  country  of  progress  such  as  Belgium  undoubtedly  is,  has  laid  its 
heavy  hand  on  many  a  beautiful  example  of  mediaeval  building,  and  swept  away,  as  a  cumberer 


of  the  ground,  many  a  relic  of  antique  style,  gorgeous  design,  and  delicate  manipulation.  Alas 
and  alas,  for  the  requirements  of  this  ultra-energetic,  utilistic,  unromantic  age  !  The  antiquarian 
may  groan,  and  the  archaeologist  tear  his  locks;  but  the  work  of  destruction  must  perforce  go  on,  if 
the  Juggernaut  of  expediency — of  business  considerations — be  found  rolling  along  its  unwieldy 
and  unsympathizing  way.  Let  who  will  perish,  cries  the  capitalist — the  great  man  of  the  modern 
world — so  that  the  circulation  of  gold,  the  god,  be  unimpeded  ! 
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Hence  it  comes  to  pass  that  in  great  measure  the  quaint,  beautiful,  foreign-looking  cities  of 
Belgium,  with   their   mediaeval,   tumble-down,    gabled,    turretted,    long-roofed   houses,   are   being 
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gradually  converted  and  perverted  into  collections  of  modern  and  convenient  residences,  such  as 
would  delight  a  house  agent's  heart ;  and  the  archaeologist  or  the  artist,  on  the  look-out  for  picturesque 
bits,  is  driven  to  the  by-lanes  and  back  streets,  to  find,  amid  dirt  and  all  manner  of  squalid  sur- 
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roundings,  that  which  in  his  eyes  is  of  more  worth  than  any  amount  of  Frenchified  boulevards  and 
rectangular  blocks  of  seven-storied  mansions. 

Belgian  architecture  exhibits  considerable  variety,  showing  traces  indeed  of  every  passing  wave 
of  foreign  usurpation  which  has  rolled  over  the  country  in  her  day.  The  compact  little  country,  pet 
and  protege  of  Europe,  whose  integrity  is  now  the  care  of  its  larger  and  more  independent  neighbours, 
has  been  included  within  the  limits  of,  first,  the  Roman  Empire,  then  of  the  Frankish  kingdom,  later 
of  Burgundy,  Germany,  Spain,  Austria,  France,  and  Holland  ;  being,  from  its  central  position  and  the 
character  of  its  country— wanting  in  all  natural  defences— an  easy  prey  to  any  neighbouring  state  of 
ambitious  views  ;  while  its  well-cultivated  soil  and  rich  cities  have  ever  proved  a  kind  of  Naboth's  vine- 
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yard  in  the  eyes  of  unprincipled  and  greedy  princes.  All  these  changes  are,  as  we  have  said,  more  or 
less  exemplified  in  the  various  styles  of  buildings  still  left  unmodernized  in  the  cities  of  Belgium  ;  but 
that  which  is  most  conspicuous  is  the  peaked,  turretted,  and  gabled  architecture  of  the  Renaissance 
period,  pointing  to  the  time  when  the  free  cities  of  Flanders  attained  their  greatest  position  of 
commercial  and  political  importance. 


*  # 
* 


Approaching  so  very  nearly  to  the  English  type  as  do  the  people  of  Belgium,  and  similar  almost 
as  they  are  in  appearance,  manners,  and  many  of  their  most  ordinary  habits  and  modes  of  life,  even 
in  their  cookery  and  preference  for  beer  as  a  national  beverage  to  the  light  wines  of  France,  it  is 
somewhat  curious  to  observe  that  in  religious  matters  their  ideas  are  not  consonant  with  ours.     Here, 
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if  nowhere  else,  the  Celtic  blood  asserts  itself,  leading-  the  nation  to  prefer  deliberately  that  form  of 
the  Christian  faith  which  is  found  most  fitting  by  the  hotter-blooded,  more  impressionable  peoples 
of  Southern  Europe,  and  which  has  been  rejected  as  distasteful  by  all  the  Northern  nations— Celtic 
France,  Celtic  Ireland,  and  Belgium  alone  excepted.  It  is,  perhaps,  all  the  more  remarkable  that 
Belgium  should  have  finally  chosen  the  Roman  Catholic  form  as  her  national  religion,  since  in  no 
country  of  Europe  did  the  principles  of  the  Reformation  spread  more  rapidly,  or  take  root,  as  it  would 
seem,  more  thoroughly;  and  in  no  country  of  Europe  did  the  professors  of  the  new  faith  stand  more 
firmly  to  their  colours,  nor  resist  more  heroically  the  double  tyranny  of  a  foreign  yoke,  and  the 
imposition  of  a  rejected  creed.  The  cruel  persecutions  of  the  Spaniards,  however,  under  the 
notorious  Duke  of  Alva,  seem  to  have  worked  an  unusual  effect  upon  the  minds  of  the  people  of 
the  Lower  Netherlands— an  effect  the  very  reverse  of  that  which  such  measures  work  as  a  rule ;  for  in 
the  martyrs'  blood,  which  flowed  so  freely,  all  remembrance  of  the  principles  for  which  they  suffered 
seems  to  have  been  drowned.    It  may  possibly  be,  indeed,  that  Protestantism  was  absolutely  eradicated, 
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root  and  branch  ;  for  the  destruction  was  on  a  very  wnolesale  scale,  Alva  having,  according  to  his 
own  boast,  executed,  during  the  six  years  of  his  regency,  no  fewer  than  eighteen  thousand  heretics. 
Still  this  would  hardly  account  for  the  modern  bias  of  the  Belgian  people  towards  the  Roman  form, 
unless  their  idiosyncracies  of  race  and  mental  development  are  taken  into  account. 

The  Romanism  of  Belgium  is,  however,  not  bigoted,  neither  is  it  subject  to  the  extravagances 
which  are  accepted  unmurmuringly  by  the  peoples  of  Spain  and  Italy.  The  Belgians  are  too 
practical  and  hard-headed  a  race  to  allow  clericalism  to  run  riot  after  this  fashion  ;  they  are  too 
independent  to  entrust  their  consciences  quite  unreservedly  to  priestly  keeping  ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  their  aesthetic  tastes  and  artistic  perceptions  are  better  gratified  by  a  ritual  of  a  more  elaborate 
kind  than  is  found  sufficient  to  meet  all  the  spiritual  requirements  of  their  phlegmatic  and  unimagina- 
tive Dutch  neighbours. 

That  they  are  capable  of  showing  a  singular  moderation  in  such  matters  is  evidenced  by 
the  patent  fact  that,  though  professedly  preferring  Roman  Catholicism,  they  were  for  many  years 
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contented  and  happy  under  the  rule  of  a  Protestant  king;    and  all  other  forms  of  religion  are 
not  only  tolerated,  but  supported  by  subsidies  paid  by  the  State. 


*  * 


Belgium,  though  the  most  densely  peopled  state  of  Europe, — and  here  again  it  bears  a 
singular  resemblance  to  England, — and  depending  chiefly  upon  its  manufactures  and  commerce 
for  its  prosperity,  is  also  eminent  in  agriculture,  and  has  been  justly  regarded  in  this  respect 
as  the  most  advanced  country  of  the  Continent.  The  soil,  which  consists  of  sand  and  clay, 
is  not  naturally  fertile ;  the  climate  is  humid  and  variable ;  but  the  indomitable  energy  and 
skill  of  the  people  have  found  ways  of  triumphing  over  these  natural  difficulties.  Seven- 
eighths  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  country  is  under  cultivation,  and  considerable  quantities  of 
corn  are  exported,  in  addition  to  what  is  required  for  home  consumption.  Much  attention  is  given 
to  the  rotation  of  crops,  all  kinds  of  cereals  being  very  successfully  produced.  To  Belgium,  it 
is  said,  we  are  indebted  for  the  lettuce,  the  cabbage,  the  gooseberry  tree,  the  carnation,  the 
wall-flower,  and  the  clover  plant.  In  some  districts  flowers  are  very  largely  cultivated  for  the 
manufacture  of  purfumes. 

The  whole  surface  of  the  country,  with  the  exception  of  the  south-eastern  portion  trenching 
on  the  Ardennes,  is  very  flat ;  towards  the  coast-line  it  is  but  little  raised  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  requires  to  be  protected  against  its  encroachments  by  dykes  and  banks  similar  to 
those  in  use  in  Holland.  It  is  traversed  by  two  large  rivers,  the  Scheldt  and  Maas,  each  with 
numerous  tributaries,    and  connected   with   a   network  of  canals  inferior  only  to  that  of  Holland. 

Belgium  is  remarkable  for  an  especially  fine  breed  of  large  horses,  of  the  rough,  shaggy 
cart-breed,  which  are  rarely  met  with  in  other  continental  countries,  but  which  are  much  appre- 
ciated for  heavy  work  in  England,  and  are  used  for  agricultural  purposes  throughout  Belgium, 
forming  a  characteristic  adjunct  to  many  a  pleasant  scene  of  Flemish  village  life. 

If  we  except  the  very  charming  district  bordering  on  the  Meuse,  the  course  of  which  between 
Liege  and  Dinant  is  as  interesting  as  any  river  scenery  in  Europe,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Spa  and 
Chaudfontaine,  each  of  them  well-known  and  delightful  summer  retreats — Belgium  is  not  specially 
beautiful.  But  it  is,  on  the  whole,  one  of  the  pleasantest  countries  of  Europe  in  which  to  travel  or 
to  sojourn  ;  and  this  is  especially  felt  to  be  the  case  by  people  of  English  race.  There  is,  as  we 
have  shown,  enough  of  likeness  between  themselves  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  to 
produce  a  certain  sympathy  and  home-like  feeling  in  their  midst,  while  there  is  at  the  same 
time  a  sufficient  dissimilarity  to  give  variety  and  piquancy  to  the  intercourse  between  them  and 
ourselves.  A  certain  quaintness  and  picturesqueness  attaches  to  Belgian  life  and  surroundings, 
which  is  just  the  one  touch  wanting  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  nature,  and  the  whole  strikes  us  as 
pleasant  and  harmonious. 

As  the  people,  so  the  country.  There  are  no  specially  striking  features  in  it.  In  many  ways 
it  resembles  England  so  closely  as  to  be  scarcely  foreign  to  us  at  all.  We  are  not  called  to 
go  into  raptures  over  it.  There  is  no  special  demand  for  surprise  or  perpetual  notes  of  admiration ; 
yet,  whether  we  wander  among  the  art  treasures  of  Antwerp,  or  make  our  head- quarters  in  gay 
little  Brussels, — the  miniature  Paris, — or  study  archaeology  at  Louvain,  or  idle  among  the  woods 
and  beside  the  iron-springs  of  Spa,  we  shall  surely  find  our  time  agreeably  and  well  employed, 
and  look  back  to  our  visit  to  thriving,  busy,  bright  little  Belgium,  as  one  of  the  pleasantest,  if 
not  the  most  thrilling  and  adventurous,  of  our  continental  trips. 
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OSSIBLY  there  is  no  part  of  Europe  which  offers  so  many  and 
so  varied  attractions  to  the  traveller  as  that  exquisite  tract 
of  mountain  and  valley  which  lies  betwixt  German)^,  Austria,  Switzer- 
land, and  Italy,  and  which  in  a  measure  possesses  the  characteristics 
and  the  charms  of  each,  as  well  as  that  antique  simplicity  of  manners 
which  is  fast  disappearing  from  our  modern  world.  Until  very 
recent  years  Tyrol  was  an  almost  unknown  land  to  the  traveller,  or, 
we  should  rather  say,  to  the  modern  traveller ;  for  the  Romans  in 
old  times  made  high-roads  through  the  defiles  of  these  rugged  moun- 
tains, in  order  to  preserve  communication  with  the  cities  which 
they  founded  in  Southern  Germany;  and  in  later  days,  during  the 
middle  ages, — the  glory-time  of  the  great  Italian  republics, — it  was 
by  these  tracks,  along  the  stone  high-roads  which  the  Romans  had 
constructed  over  the  mountain- passes,  and  through  the  rocky  defiles 
of  the  Tyrolean  Alps,  that  the  commerce,  the  art,  and  the  civilization 
of  the  South  found  their  way — so  far  as  they  did  find  it — to  the  arms 
of  the  young  and  eager  North.  And  as  the  commerce  of  the  world 
travelled  slowly  and  painfully,  borne  by  long  trains  of  heavily  laden 
mules  northwards,  it  left  some  portion  at  least  of  its  wealth  and 
importance  at  the  roadside  stations  through  which  it  passed. 

This  is  the  actual  history  of  the  great  cities  of  Central  Germany.  And  so  tong  as  Ratisbon 
and  Augsburg,  Ingoldstadt  and  Nuremberg,  were  the  centres  of  the  commercial  life  of  mid-Europe, 
so  long  Tyrol  retained  a  really  important  position,  political,  commercial,  and  strategetic.  When 
the  power  of  these  great  inland  cities  declined,  and  commerce  took  to  travelling  by  water  rather 
than  by  land,  then,  indeed,  the  importance  of  the  Tyrolean  route  declined,  and  the  district  of 
mountain  and  lake,  of  forest  and  valley,  was  deserted  by  the  outer  world,  and  left  to  live  on  its  own 
secluded,  self-contained  life,  undisturbed  to  a  great  extent  by  the  influences  which  were  agitating 
the  rest  of  mankind,  invaded  and  overrun,  to  be  sure,  now  and  again,  by  hostile  armies  and  troops 
of  fighting  men,  but  fighting  for  the  most  part  for  causes  and  leaders  in  whom  the  Tyrolean  peasantry 
took  but  a  small  measure  of  interest.  Now  and  again,  when  fairly  roused,  and  old- cherished  liberties 
were  threatened,  they  were  found  coming  to  the  front,  as  in  the  memorable  episode  of  Andreas  Hofer 
and  his  patriotic  struggle  against  French  usurpation  and  tyranny;  but  for  the  most  part,  Tyrol  has 
not  concerned  itself  greatly  in  the  changes  and  turmoils  of  modern  life.  .It  has  gone  on  placidly 
enough  in  its  own  individual  course,  wild,  free,  and  unconventional  as  one  of  its  own  mountain 
torrents;  and,  preserving  to  a  great  extent  the  manners,  customs,  and  modes  of  thought  of  an  age 
which,  in  comparison  with  our  own,  we  may  well  call  primitive,  it  presents  to  us  of  the  present  day 
one  of  the  most  curious  and  interesting  phases  of  old-world  life  to  be  found  in  Europe. 

Now,  it  is  true,  railways  are  cutting  through  many  of  its  most  romantic  valleys  and  rockiest 
denies,  bringing  along  with  them  the  hot  breath  of  modern  hurry,  and  to  a  certain  extent  the  rush 
of  modern  ideas,  before  which  the  old,  free,  simple,  unsophisticated  life  of  the  Tyrolese  peasant  must 
surely  in  time  decline  and  wither  up  into  something  far  less  healthful,  and  infinitely  less  picturesque 
than  it  is  at  present.  But  the  evil  day  has  not  yet  come.  At  the  very  most  its  dawn  is  but 
approaching,  and  the  quaint  old  customs  and  simple  manners  still  survive  in  all  the  outlying  dis^ 
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tricts  almost  in  their  entirety,  to  be  easily  found  by  those  who  care  to  wander  but  ever  so  little  away 
from  the  beaten  track  of  the  every-day  tourist. 


THE    SEN'NERINN. 


The  Tyrolean  is,  from  the  nature  of  the  country  he  inhabits,  not  given  to  agricultural  pursuits. 
As  a  rule,  he  possesses  property  ;  he  is  a  landed  proprietor ;  but  his  wealth  consists  not  so  much  in 
house  or  field,  as  in  the  number  of  cattle  which  he  can  count.  In  his  valleys,  and  on  the  lower 
slopes  of  his  mountain  ranges,  he  finds  excellent  pasture  for  his  herds,  and  from  the  produce  of  his 
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dairy  supplies  not  only  his  own  wants,  but  is  found  exporting-  butter  and  cheese  in  considerable 
quantities.  In  all  these  statements,  however,  it  would  be  perhaps  more  correct  were  we  to  substitute 
the  feminine  for  the  masculine  pronoun,  and  write  she.  For  though  the  Tyrolean  cannot  by  any 
means  be  accused  of  idleness,  his  substance,  represented  by  his  cows,  is  all  under  the  management 
of  his  women-kind.  It  is  they  who  lead  the  creatures  to  the  pasture,  they  who  watch  beside  them 
through  the  day,  they  who  pass  some  months  every  year  apart  with  them  on  the  mountain  slopes.  It 
is  they  who  carry  through  all  the  dairy  operations,  who  churn  the  butter  and  make  the  cheese.  In 
short,  they  are  the  prime  movers  and  promoters  of  the  industry  which  is  the  life  of  the  Highlands. 

No  side  of  Tyrolean  Highland  life  is  more  curious  and  interesting  than  that  which  is  known 
as  the  Almen-leben,  or  the  life  on  the  higher  pasture,  or  Alp,  It  is  curious,  in  passing,  to  observe 
how  we  have  distorted  the  use  of  this  word  Alp,  which  has  now  come  with  us  to  signify  a  huge  and 
for  the  most  part  snow-clad  mountain ;  whereas  its  original  and  native  use  assigns  as  its  meaning 
simply  the  green  slope  of  an  upper  pasture.  It  is  customary  with  the  Tyrolean  peasant  to  possess 
several  plots  of  pasture-land,  some  in  the  valley,  and  others  on  the  mountain  ;  and  in  the  month  of 
June,  when  the  lower  pastures  begin  to  dry  up  and  wither,  if  they  have  not  already  been  cleared  for 
hay,  the  herds  are  driven  up  on  the  mountain-side  for  the  summer.    With  them  goes  the  Sennerinn,  or 
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herd-girl,  to  pass  three  months  at  least  of  absolute  solitude, — a  solitude  broken  only  by  the  Sunday 
visits  of  her  lover ;  and  no  Sennerinn  has  ever,  so  says  the  chronicle,  be  she  fair  or  dark,  or  slim  or 
stout,  been  found  lacking  in  this  one  consolation  of  her  loneliness. 

In  the  dewy  freshness  of  the  Sunday  summer  morning,  when  the  rest  of  the  village  is  turning 
out  to  the  tinkle  of  the  old  church-bell,  the  herd-girl's  lover  may  be  seen  springing  away  with  rapid 
light  steps  up  the  path  that  leads  from  the  valley  to  the  almost  inaccessible  heights  some  five 
thousand  feet  above  him.  There  his  lady-love  watches  and  waits  his  coming  with  an  eagerness  for 
which  we  may  well  excuse  her,  since  for  six  long  days  and  nights  she  has  neither  seen  sight  nor 
heard  sound  of  human  face  or  voice. 

In  a  very  little  while  now  the  pair  will  have  met,  and  the  lonely  Sennhiitle  will  be  for  that  day  at 
least,  to  the  two  young  hearts  rejoicing  in  the  sweetness  of  their  dual  solitude,  a  very  gate  of  Paradise. 
By-and-by,  however,  the  gate  has  perforce  to  be  closed  again,  the  lover  to  wave  his  adieux,  and  the 
maiden  to  be  left  to  the  companionship  only  of  her  four-footed  friends. 

Let  us  take  a  peep  at  her  in  her  solitary  quarters.  The  hut  is  of  stone,  or  of  logs  with  a  slate 
roof  held  down  by  huge  boulders.  It  is  divided  into  two  portions,  one  for  the  cattle  and  one  for  the 
girl ;  the  larger  portion,  that  for  the  cattle,  being  in  communication  with  the  dwelling  by  means  of 
a  low  wicket  door,  above  which,  more  often  than  not,  a  cow's  head   may  be  seen  resting,  while  a 
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pair  of  wondering  cow's  eyes  look  in  upon  the  doings  of  the  human  neighbour,  and  reflect  all  manner 
of  philosophical  questions  in  their  grave  depths.  In  one  corner  of  the  hut  is  a  box-like  bed,  not 
unlike  a  manger,  filled  with  hay,  and  with  a  blanket  as  covering.  Beside  the  bed,  on  a  shelf,  will 
be  seen  half  a  dozen  medicine  bottles.  These  are  for  the  use  of  the  cattle ;  the  Sennerinn  would 
scorn  to  need  such  remedies.  On  the  wall  there  hangs,  without  fail,  a  crucifix  carved  of  wood,  and 
surrounded  by  a  wreath  of  rhododendron,  edelweis,  and  blue  gentian.  On  the  wall,  too,  will  hang 
the  peasant's  calendar  of  signs,  still  in  universal  esteem  among  the  Highland  peasantry,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  present  generation  of  them  can  all  read,  and  have  no  need  of  signs  to  help  them 
along  the  thorny  road  of  literature.  No  matter :  that  which  their  fathers  did,  they  in  their  simple 
conservatism  will  do  also ;  so  for  the  almanack,  at  least,  they  eschew  written  words  as  vain  and 
frivolous  innovations,  and  stick  to  the  good  old  pictures  which  pointed  out  the  way  to  those  who 
went  before  them.  The  only  sign  of  modern  life  or  thought  to  be  found  in  the  Almerinris  hut  is 
probably  a  book  of  prayers,  presented  by  the  village  priest;  but  even  this,  could  we  take  a  peep 
into  its  pages,  would  probably  not  strike  us  as  evincing  any  great  sympathy  with  the  march  of  modern 
civilization  and  ideas.  For  the  rest,  the  hut  might  have  been  seen  as  it  now  is,  with  all  its  arrange- 
ments and  belongings  intact,  any  time  during  the  last  three  hundred  years.     The  sunken  fireplace 
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surrounded  by  a  trench,  above  which  hangs  a  huge  copper  cauldron  for  the  cheese-ma~ing,  strikes 
us  as  specially  primeval ;  yet  it  is  scarcely  more  antique  than  the  quaint  wooden  settle  by  the  wall, 
the  long  oak  chest,  which  contains  the  herd-girl's  wardrobe,  her  silver  chains  and  bits  of  Sunday 
finery — themselves  heirlooms  of  generations  long  passed  away.  Altogether,  although  the  Almerinn's 
hut  is  a  decidedly  picturesque  erection,  in  spite  of  the  glorious  outlook  over  mountain  and  valley 
which  it  commands,  it  strikes  us  as  being  a  somewhat  melancholy  abode,  and  we  may  well  understand 
the  delight — setting  aside  the  more  romantic  view  of  the  matter — with  which  the  lonely  herd-girl 
welcomes  her  lover  from  the  lower  world,  with  his  weekly  budget  of  village  news  and  scandal. 

Were  it  not  for  her  constant  occupation  and  close  companionship  with  her  four-footed  charges, 
the  isolation  of  her  lonely  mountain-hut  would  seem  to  be  almost  beyond  the  endurance  of  any 
young  girl.  As  it  is,  her  cows  are  her  friends,  and  her  cares  for  them  engross  her.  She  knows  the 
constitution,  the  temper,  the  disposition  of  each ;  she  calls  them  by  their  names,  and  they  answer 
the  appeal.  She  has  her  different  methods  with  them  ;  for  this  one  encouragement,  for  that  reproof, 
or  now  and  again  punishment ;    for  the  sickly  ones  tenderness,  for  her  favourites  affection. 

In  every  herd  there  is  a  queen,  or  bell-cow;  and  when  any  one  of  the  animals  has  strayed  by 
chance  from  its  fellows,  the  Almerinn  is  accompanied  in  her  search  for  the  wanderer  by  the  bell-cow, 
who  shares  in  the  anxiety  of  her  mistress  in  the  most  unmistakable  manner. 
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And  the  life,  strange  and  wild  enough  to  us,  with  our  city-bred  notions  and  surroundings,  has  in 
its  very  wildness  and  freedom  a  charm  to  the  mountain-maiden,  whose  deepest  communings  and 
truest  sympathy  are  perhaps  after  all  reserved  for  that  great  Nature  whose  child  she  is. 

It  is  with  no  feeling  of  dread  that  she  looks  forward  to  her  summer  flight  among  the  peaks  ;  it  is 
with  no  feeling  of  aversion  that  she  looks  back  upon  that  solitary  time.  And  it  may  well  be  that  her 
lonely  sojourn  on  the  free  mountain  slope,  her  outlook  over  the  petty  human  world  spread  so  far  away 
at  her  feet,  whose  sounds  reach  her,  in  her  eyrie,  only  with  an  indistinct  murmur  and  hum,  as  of 
something  infinitely  small  and  insignificant  as  compared  to  the  sublime  realities  of  her  giant 
surroundings,  may  stir  and  awaken  in  her  heart  to  no  small  extent  those  poetic  and  religious  instincts 
and  aspirations  which  form  so  distinctive  a  characteristic  of  the  Tyrolean  peasant. 

Occasionally — at  the  present  time  more  often  than  formerly — two  girls,  friends,  sisters,  or 
neighbours,  are  sent  to  the  Aim  together,  an  arrangement  which  must  certainly  be  for  the  benefit  of 
each.  Even  if  they  do  not  occupy  the  same  hut,  and  represent  different  interests,  they  have  at  least 
the  comfort  of  neighbourhood  and  occasional  companionship. 

The  usual  time  for  the  return  of  the  herds  to  the  lower  pastures  is  about — shortly  before  or 
after,  according  to  the  season — Rosenkranz  Sunday,  the  sixteenth  after  Trinity.  By  this  time  the 
cold  on  the  mountains  has  become  intense,  snow  is  beginning  to  fall  even  in  the  less  exposed 
elevations,  and  both  cattle  and  human  beings  are  glad  to  seek  the  comparative  shelter  of  the  valleys. 
It  is  a  day  of  excitement,  and  a  pretty  sight  in  any  Tyrolean  village,  when  the  Alpine  herds  return 
home.  A  certain  order  and  solemnity  is  maintained ;  a  procession  is  formed ;  with  stately  dignity 
the  queen-cow,  hung  with  a  thick  garland  of  gay  Alpine  flowers,  leads  the  way;  the  rest  of  the 
herd  follow  one  by  one  or  two  by  two,  all  to  the  music  of  the  varying  tinkling  and  clanging  of 
the  bells  that  hang  on  leathern  straps  about  their  necks ;  and  in  the  midst  of  all  walks,  or  probably 
rides  aloft  on  the  back  of  one  of  her  flower-decked  favourites,  the  little  hermit  of  the  mountains, 
the  Almerinn,  returned  once  more  from  her  cloudland,  high  up  above  the  rest  of  the  world,  to  the 
level  of  her  fellows.  On  all  sides  she  hears  kind  words  of  welcome  and  congratulation,  and  as 
she  turns  her  flower-decked  head  on  this  side  and  that  to  receive  a  friendly  smile  here,  or  a  homely 
joke  there,  feels  herself,  as  she  undoubtedly  is,  the  heroine  of  the  hour. 

Meanwhile  the  men  have  their  own  occupation.  They  are  often  foresters  or  hunters,  or,  if  not 
actually  finding  their  employment  in  the  forests  which  cover  so  large  an  area  of  their  country, 
wood-me7i  in  so  far  that  the  wood  which  grows  upon  their  mountain-sides  forms  the  chief  stock-in- 
trade  of  the  various  branches  of  industry  in  which  they  are  employed,  and  in  several  of  which  they 
have  attained  an  actually  world-wide  celebrity.  As  carvers  in  wood,  especially  in  the  production  of 
crucifixes  and  those  sacred  images  so  greatly  in  demand  in  Roman  Catholic  countries,  they  are 
supposed  to  be  unrivalled,  whole  villages,  and  indeed  whole  districts,  being  given  up  to  the  artistic 
manufacture  of  these  objects;  while  as  makers  of  musical  instruments — violins,  guitars,  and  zitherns 
— they  are  almost  equally  celebrated. 

The  people  of  the  Tyrolean  Alps,  both  on  the  Bavarian  and  Austrian  side  of  the  mountains, 
seem  to  possess  a  peculiar  taste  and  affinity  for  pursuits  more  or  less  artistic.  Whether  the  grand 
and  soul-inspiring  scenery  amid  which  they  dwell,  and  their  comparative  seclusion  from  the  outer 
world,  their  pastoral,  contemplative  life,  passed  amid  influences  which  may  well  elevate  and  inspire, 
have  had  any  creative  power  over  their  faculties,  it  would  be  hard  to  say.  It  may  be  so,  or  it  may 
be  that  certain  peculiarities  of  race,  a  certain  admixture  of  Celtic  and  Teutonic  blood,  certain 
reminiscences  of  a  civilization  and  art  long  since  passed  away,  which  once  swept  over  them  like  a 
wave  in  the  forgotten  times  of  long  ago, — it  may  be  that  these  things  have  had  their  unconscious 
and  abiding  influence  upon  their  mental  development.  At  all  this  we  can  but  dimly  guess.  Certain 
it  is  that  the  peasantry  of  the  Tyrolean  Highlands,  simple-minded,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases 
ignorant,  as  they  are,  are  possessed  not  only  of  an  amount  of  hand-skill  of  which  many  a  trained 
and  educated  worker  might  well  be  proud,  but  of  those  rare  artistic  perceptions  and  instincts 
which,  it  would  seem,  like  Dogberry's  reading  and  writing,  come  only  by  nature.  And  this  is 
apparent,  not  in  any  one  sole  and  particular  case,  or  even  in  one  special  employment,  but  in 
the  whole  life,  character,  and  bearing  of  the  people.  They  are  a  very  musical  people.  Not 
only  are  they,  as  we  have  said,  world-famous  in  the  production  of  musical  instruments.     They  know 
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how  to  cull  sweet  music  from  these  creations  of  their  hands.  The  zithern  and  the  guitar,  both 
purely  national  instruments,  are  to  be  found  in  every  Highland  cottage  and  every  up  lying  Sennhuite ; 
while  as  singers  of  their  own  peculiar  national  songs  they  have  acquired  a  reputation  which  is 
certainly  European,  and  it  may  be  wider,  for  the  Tyroleans  are  great  travellers.  Fond  as  they  are 
of  their  homes,  and  faithful  as  they  invariably  prove  to  them,  they  have  a  considerable  notion  of 
extracting  the  juice  from  the  tooth  of  the  great  dragon -world.  They  are  much  given  to  enterprising 
journeys  into  foreign  countries,  where,  after  exercising  their  peculiar  talents  for  a  few  years,  and 
living  in  the  most  penurious  fashion,  they  find  themselves  the  owners  of  a  small — a  very  small — 
fortune,  happy  in  the  possession  of  which,  they  return  to  their  native  valleys  and  mountains ;  and 
gladly  forgetting,  as  it  would  seem,  the  ways  and  manners  of  the  larger  sphere  of  which  they  have  had 
a  brief  experience,  settle  down  contentedly  in  the  old  groove  in  their  own  native  villages,  marry  the 
maidens  to  whom  it  may  be  they  were  solemnly  betrothed  in  the  heyday  of  their  untried  youth,  and  end 
their  lives  in  patriarchal  simplicity,  amid  their  flocks  and  herds,  happily  busy  in  their  care,  and  in  culti- 
vating with  their  own  hands  the  plot  of  ground  which  is  their  very  own — the  price  of  their  early  exile. 

#  * 

Not  only  in  music,  however,  and  in  wood-carving  does  the  dweller  amid  the  Tyrolean  Alps 
exhibit  his  peculiar  artistic  talents.  His  temperament  is  also  highly  and  essentially  dramatic,  a  fact 
which  he  exemplifies  in  almost  every  action  of  his  domestic  life,  in  certain  curious  little  comedies 
.  which  accompany  every  social  ceremonial,  or  rather  which  are  their  very  substance  and  being; 
without  which,  as  it  would  appear,  he  can  neither  marry  nor  be  given  in  marriage,  neither  be  born 
nor  die  respectably,  much  less  be  buried. 

His  poetic  and  dramatic  instincts  are  equally  to  be  observed  in  the  quaint  and  conventional 
conversations  which  are  de  rigucur  between  a  bridegroom  elect  and  his  bride,  in  the  peculiarly 
dramatic  elegiac  verse  which  we  read  on  Highland  churchyard  memorials,  in  the  favourite  national 
amusement  of  rhymed  improvisation,  which  is  the  sure  accompaniment  of  every  merry-making,  and 
in  the  legitimate  form  of  the  drama  as  exhibited  in  the  theatre  of  every  village  inn. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  Highlanders  of  Tyrol,  both  on  the  Bavarian  and  Austrian 
side  of  the  Alps,  are  "born  actors."  We  speak  of  the  two  nationalities  as  one;  for  in  truth,  though 
separated  by  political  considerations  and  interests,  as  well  as  by  the  natural  boundary  of  mountain 
and  rock,  they  are  in  race,  temperament,  and  social  habits  identical,  and  the  dwellers  on  the 
northern  or  Bavarian  slopes,  however  strongly  attached  they  may  be  to  their  Bavarian  name  and  to 
the  sovereign  who  rules  over  them,  are  no  less  truly  Tyrolean  than  their  neighbours  of  the  opposite 
slope;  having  infinitely  more  in  common  with  them  than  they  have  with  their  Lowland  fellow- 
countrymen,  the  commerce-loving,  unimaginative,  beer-drinking  Bavarians  of  the  plain  and  city. 

The  highest  development  which  this  histrionic  talent  has  reached  is,  of  course,  in  the  now 
world-famous  Passionsspiel  of  Ober-Ammergau,  a  little  village  situated  in  a  secluded  valley  at  what 
may  be  called  the  gate  of  Tyrol,  at  the  foot  of  the  exquisite  mountain-range  which  forms  the 
outer  wall  of  the  Tyrolean  upland  world.  Ober-Ammergau  presents  one  of  the  instances  of  a 
community  devoted  through  a  long  period  of  time  to  artistic  pursuits.  For  several  centuries  the 
inhabitants  of  this  village,  instructed,  it  is  said,  in  the  first  instance  by  the  monks  of  a  neighbouring 
monastery,  have  been  occupied  almost  exclusively  in  the  carving  of  crucifixes  and  other  sacred 
images.  And  we  cannot  but  believe  that  to  this  fact  may  in  some  measure  be  attributed  the 
rare  excellence  of  their  representation  of  the  sacred  drama,  the  simplicity,  reverence,  and  true 
artistic  feeling  with  which  they  are  enabled  to  throw  themselves  into  the  spirit  of  the  awful 
scenes  which  they  attempt  to  depict.  It  seems  as  though  it  might  not  be  so  difficult  for  a  man 
whose  whole  life  has  been  passed  in  endeavouring  to  reproduce  the  features  and  the  attitude 
of  the  Saviour  extended  in  agony  on  the  cross,  to  himself  assume  that  attitude,  and  cause  the 
expression  at  which  his  hands  have  so  often  wrought  to  appear  in  his  own  countenance.  It  might 
not  seem  incongruous  to  a  man  who  has  devoted  years  of  loving  labour  to  the  work  of  reproducing 
faithfully  in  wood  the  finest  ideal  of  the  Lord's  Last  Supper,  to  find  himself  an  actual  guest  at 
the  sacred  feast,  and  with  the  very  feelings  in  his  heart,  and  words  upon  his  lips,  of  one  of  the  chosen 
twelve.  To  men  thus  occupied  through  a  long  course  of  years,  and  to  a  certain  extent  identifying 
themselves  with  the  personages  their  artistic  skill  reproduces,  the  notion  of  dramatically  representing 
them  presents  little  shock — the  one  follows  almost  as  an  outcome  of  the  other. 
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The  Ober-Ammergau  Passion-play  has  in  short  become,  as  we  have  said,  world-famous, 
attracting  visitors  to  its  decennial  representations  from  all  parts  of  Europe  and  America,  and 
assuredly  meriting,  by  the  beauty,  pathos,  and  reverent  spirit  of  its  performance,  the  interest  which 
it  has  excited  throughout  the  Christian  world.     But  it  must  be  by  no  means  taken  as  a  solitary 


instance  of  its  kind  in  the  mountain  district  of  Tyrol.  Passion-plays,  or  dramas  representing 
the  life  and  sufferings  of  Christ,  were  at  one  time  common  enough  in  all  the  villages  of 
Bavarian  and  Austrian  Tyrol,  while  religious  plays  of  one  kind  or  another  have  been  ever  since 
the  middle  ages  a   favourite  recreation  with  the  peasantry   of  the  entire    district.     In   Bavarian 
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Tyrol  the  Passion-plays  proper  were,  early  in  the  century,  suppressed  by  law,  on  account  of  the 
buffoonery  introduced  into  them,  the  Ober- Ammergau  play  alone  being,  by  reason  of  its  exceptional 
reverence,  permitted  to  be  continued.  But  in  Austrian  Tyrol  there  are  still  many  survivals  of 
this  ancient  form  of  miracle-play,  the  most  notable  and  frequented  being  that  in  frequent 
representation  at  Brixlegg. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  Tyrol  the  drama  holds  its  place  as  one  of  the  chief  delights  and 
recreations  of  the  people,  and  one  of  their  chief  means  of  instruction;  for  the  plays  which  they  favour 
are  invariably  of  a  moral  or  religious  tone,  and  conducted  with  a  modesty,  decency,  and  general 
sense  of  decorum  which  might  point  a  lesson  to  many  a  London  or  New  York  manager  and  to  the 
playgoing  public  of  the  larger  world  generally. 

In  nearly  every  Tyrolean  village  there  is  a  room — generally  the  wedding-feast  room  of  the  inn 
— arranged  for  these  dramatic  entertainments,  fitted  with  a  regular  stage  and  some  small  attempt 
at  scenery;  and  here  through  the  winter  months  representations  are  given  weekly  or  oftener,  the 
actors  and  actresses  being  of  course  villagers,  selected  from  among  the  most  intelligent  persons  in 
the  village,  and  exhibiting  in  their  acting,  not  only  a  considerable  amount  of  histrionic  ability,  but  a 
dignity  and  grace  of  demeanour  which  remove  their  performances  far  above  the  level  of  the 
commonplace. 

In  many  villages  a  summer  theatre — a  barn  erected  in  the  middle  of  a  field,  and  devoted 
entirely  to  dramatic  entertainments — is  in  use  ;  and  the  performances,  whether  of  sacred  or  secular 
dramas,  are  given  as  a  rule  on  Sundays,  not  from  any  want  of  religious  feeling  or  irreverence  for  the 
day  on  the  part  of  the  Tyrolean  peasantry,  but  rather  for  the  very  reason  that  religion  forms  so 
large  a  portion  of  their  lives,  and  is  so  thoroughly  mixed  up  in  all  their  every-day  doings,  that  their 
amusements  are  in  no  way  disconnected  from  it,  but,  on  the  contrary,  rather  take  form  and  substance 
from  it.     Hence  the  continued  popularity  of  the  religious  drama. 


» 


Nowhere  perhaps  in  Europe  is  the  sense  of  religion,  together  with  the  pressure  of  religious 
duties,  stronger  than  among  the  villages  of  the  Tyrol.  The  wayside  calvaries  and  chapels  which 
line  the  roads  are  seldom  if  ever  passed  without  some  tribute  of  respect,  or  even  it  may  be  a  prayer, 
which  breaks  like  a  soothing  strain  of  music  upon  the  burden  and  toil  of  the  way.  On  Sundays  and 
feast-days  the  village  churches  are  crowded  with  earnest  and  reverent  worshippers,  and  in  many 
places  a  service  of  prayer  is  held  in  the  early  morning  before  the  business  of  the  day  is  entered 
upon.  There  may  be  much  in  the  religious  notions  of  these  simple  people  which  strikes  us  as 
superstitious  and  vain — the  very  simpleness  of  their  faith,  the  fashion  in  which  they  bring  all  their 
wants  and  woes  in  visible  form  to  the  holy  place,  filling  their  places  of  worship  with  waxen  effigies 
of  the  cow,  or  the  horse,  or  the  sheep  whose  health  is  the  object  of  their  anxiety,  as  well  as  with  the 
quaintest  and  most  inartistic  ex  veto  offerings,  which  symbolize  their  gratitude  for  escape  from  personal 
danger  or  recovery  from  sickness.  All  this  may  strike  us  as  singularly  childish,  and  even  ludicrous ; 
but  in  thus  judging  we  surely  take  but  a  narrow  and  low  view  of  the  whole  matter.  Child/z/k?  truly, 
if  not  childish,  is  the  simple  faith  and  everyday-life  religion  of  these  sturdy  mountaineers,  and  it 
would  surely  be  unbecoming  in  us — grown  people,  as  we  may  fancy  ourselves  in  the  wisdom  of  a 
larger  world's  experience — to  scoff  too  bitterly  at  the  spirit  which  was  of  old  selected  as  an  example 
by  the  Master  Himself:   "  For  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

In  Tyrol,  perhaps  more  than  elsewhere  in  Europe,  does  the  old  reverence  for  the  priest 
remain  intact  and  undisturbed  by  any  modern  influences  of  scepticism  and  innovation, — a  circum- 
stance which  surely  says  a  good  deal  for  the  priests  themselves,  as  well  as  for  the  people  under 
their  spiritual  charge.  In  fact,  the  clergy  of  these  rural  districts  are  as  a  rule  a  very  respectable 
and  kindly  set  of  men :  not  very  enlightened,  except  in  rare  cases — such  as  that  of  the  talented 
and  beneficent  Geistlichen  Rath  Daisenberger  of  Ober-Ammergau,  whose  artistic  spirit  and 
intelligent  instruction  have  done  so  much  towards  the  perfecting  and  refining  of  the  celebrated 
Passionsspiel.  Neither  are  the  clergy  very  refined.  They  are  probably  able  for  the  most  part 
to  appreciate  a  joke  with  a  flavour  in  it,  to  smoke  a  strong  pipe,  and  give  a  sound  judgment 
as  to  the  quality  of  the  new  brew.  But  for  all  this,  they  are  never  found  wanting  at  the  bedside 
of  the  sick,  or  in  the  house  of  mourning;  living  contentedly  a  rough  peasant-life  among  a 
large  and  often  very   scattered  flock,    and  entering   more  thoroughly   than    men  of   more  refined 
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or  educated  minds  would  probably  do  into  the  common  homely  joys  and  sorrows  of  their 
congregations.  Even  the  wandering  monk  or  begging  friar,  whom  the  people  alike  of  Italy,  of 
Spain,  of  Germany,  and  of  France  have  learned  to  look  upon  askance,  finds  favour,  or  at  least 
respect,  at  the  hands  of  these  sturdy  children  of  Nature.  Oppressed  and  overridden  as  many 
of  them  are  by  priestly  tyranny,  they  have  not  yet  reached  that  point  of  civilization  necessary  for 
the  appreciation  simply  of  their  own  hard  case.     They  are  quite  content  with  matters  as  they  are, 


AT    THE    WAYSIDE    CROSS. 


and  have  been  any  time  this  thousand  years,  entertaining  on  the  one  hand  the  profoundest 
reverence  for  their  spiritual  masters  and  teachers,  and  on  the  other  such  an  infinite  pity  for  all 
"Jews,  heretics,  and  infidels," — terms  which  they  believe  to  be  synonymous, — that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  be  offended  by  the  feeling,  however  personally  applied. 


*  * 


In  no  part  of  Tyrol  has  any  real  dissatisfaction  with  the  prevalent  religion  ever  taken  root,  or 
been  recorded,  with  the  solitary  exception  of  the  movement  which  in  the  eighteenth  century  made 
itself  felt  at  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  Tyrolean  Alps,  in  the  beautiful  little  mountain  territory 
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of  Salzburg,  then  under  the  sway  of  its  own  Prince-Bishops.  This  movement,  sternly  repressed  by 
the  episcopal  ruler,  has  come  to  be  known  in  history  as  the  Salzburz  Exodus.  At  this  time  a  body 
of  some  twenty  thousand  persons — peasants  of  the  mountainous  region  amid  which  Salzburg  stands 
— were  found  professing  purely  Evangelical  doctrines,  and  by  the  severity  of  their  lives  and  morals 
scandalizing  their  neighbours  of  the  true  faith.  They  even  considered  it  a  matter  of  principle  to 
abstain  from  the  ordinary  salutation,  "  Praised  be  God  ! "  or  "  Praised  be  Jesus  Christ !"  with  which 
every  peasant  of  south-eastern  Bavaria  greets  his  neighbour.  These  simple  people,  with  possibly 
an  ultra-refinement  of  reverence,  considered  the  constant  introduction  of  these  holy  names  into 
ordinary  discourse  as  blasphemous.  Their  reticence  was  at  once  put  down  to  impiety,  and  on  a 
formal  complaint  of  their  conduct  being  made  to  the  Archbishop  of  Salzburg,  persecution  was  at 
once  set  going,  and  a  commission  of  inquiry  instituted. 

To  the  question,  Were  they  Lutherans  or  Calvinists  ?  the  Bavarian  peasants  replied  that  they 
knew  nothing  of  these  matters  ;  their  oath  was- — for  they  were  bound  into  a  confederation — "  to  be 
faithful  to  the  Gospel,  even  unto  death."  This  oath  they  kept,  for  the  most  part  faithfully,  suffering 
blows  and  imprisonments,  loss  and  shame,  and  in  a  very  large  number  of  cases  willingly  yielding 
life  itself  for  the  cause  and  the  Master  they  had  bound  themselves  to  serve.  At  length  the 
Archbishop,  wearied  of  their  obstinacy,  and  of  the  strife  which  the  presence  of  this  uncongenial 
element  made  in  his  archiepiscopal  domain,  resolved  on  ejecting  the  Protestants  altogether,  on  the 
plea  that  they  were  disturbers  of  the  public  peace. 

It  seems  strange  to  us  now,  that  the  idea  of  emigration  had  not  occurred  to  these  persecuted 
ones,  or  that  they  had  not  adopted  the  measure  of  their  own  accord.  It  is  a  striking  proof  of  the 
simplicity  and  conservatism  of  the  peasant  mind  that  they  had  not  done  so,  but  preferred  rather 
to  stay  in  their  own  land  amid  suffering  and  danger,  than  incur  the  horrors  of  exile.  Exile  was 
now,  however,  forced  upon  them,  and  in  an  aggravated  form;  for  while  all  adults  were  forcibly 
driven  across  the  border  of  the  archiepiscopal  territory,  all  the  children  were  forcibly  detained,  to  be 
saved  from  the  error  of  their  parents'  ways,  and  to  be  brought  up  in  the  bosom  of  the  true  Church. 

The  banished  people  settled,  for  the  most  part,  in  Russia  or  Holland ;  and  some  few  of  the 
boys  who  had  been  left  in  Salzburg,  afterwards  escaped  from  the  custody  of  their  clerical  gaolers, 
and,  begging  their  way  through  Germany,  found  their  parents  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic.  This 
was  the  first  and  last  time  that  Protestantism  asserted  itself  in  southern  Bavaria  Since  then, 
as  we  have  said,  no  ghost  of  a  spirit  of  modern  ideas  has  appeared  to  scare  the  time-old  beliefs 
and  traditions  of  the  sturdy  mountaineers.  And  though  Salzburg  itself  has  been  relieved  from 
the  somewhat  oppressive  rule  of  its  ecclesiastical  princes,  it  is  still,  almost  more  than  any  other 
city  of  southern  Germany,  a  city  of  the  priest,  his  congenial  and  almost  undisputed  possession. 

* 

Religious  as  is  the  spirit  of  the  Tyrolean  Highlander,  it  must  not  however  be  for  one  moment 
thought  that  his  life  is  overshadowed  by  asceticism,  or  that  he  is  of  dull  and  sombre  disposition. 
On  the  contrary,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  light-hearted,  gay,  or  joyous  child  of  Nature. 
We  have  already  spoken  of  his  proficiency  as  a  musician  and  impromptu  poet.  No  less  does  he 
distinguish  himself  in  more  active  and  athletic  amusements ;  no  one  loves  better  to  be  amused 
than  he,  or  drinks  more  heartily  and  unweariedly  of  the  cup  of  pleasure,  when  once  it  is  presented 
to  his  lips.  As  a  marksman  and  wrestler,  he  has  an  European  renown.  As  a  dancer,  absolutely 
indefatigable  and  insatiable,  he  may  well  hold  the  palm.  A  wedding  dance  that  is  prolonged 
through  an  entire  day  and  night  is  but  an  ordinary  occurrence  ;  and  six  days  and  nights  thus, 
devoted  to  festivity  are  needed  to  celebrate  an  occasion  of  special  rejoicing.  The  favourite  and 
national  dance  of  the  Bavarian  Highlander  is  by  no  means  a  tame  exercise,  nor  does  he  assume 
any  of  the  languid  graces  of  ultra-civilization.  The  Bavarian  dance,  which  closely  resembles  an 
Irish  jig,  is  performed  by  two  persons,  who  stand  opposite  to  one  another,  the  male  dancer  encircling 
the  waist  of  his  partner  with  both  arms,  the  two  swaying  slightly  backwards  and  forwards  for  a 
few  moments.  Then  suddenly  the  man  looses  his  hold  of  the  girl,  and  begins  a  series  of  capers, 
jumps,  and  gymnastic  exercises  extraordinary  to  behold,  accompanied  all  the  time  by  sounding 
slaps  with  muscular  hands  on  brawny  thighs,  and  loud  stamping  of  iron-shod  heavy  boots  on  sounding 
wooden  floors,  and  by  shrill  whistles  and  cries,  which  are  supposed  to  imitate  the  call  of  the 
blackcock  and  capercailzie  to   their  feathered   loves.     Altogether   the   uproar,   the   shouting,   the 
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crowing",  the  stamping,  make  such  a  din  and  Babel  as  those  only  who  have  witnessed  the  scene 
can  imagine.  Meantime,  while  the  man — or  perhaps  we  should  say  the  youth — is  indulging  in  all 
these  extraordinary  feats,  the  girl,  holding  her  short  petticoats  extended  with  both  hands,  dances  a 
quiet  little  jig  on  her  own  account,  and  by  her  smiles  and  fascinations,  encourages  her  partner  to  more 
exciting  exertions.     Indeed,  she  sometimes  aids  him  in  his  peculiar  gymnastics,  since  the  favourite 


and  crowning  feat  of  the  Bavarian  dancer  is  to  raise  himself  on  the  shoulders  of  his  fair  helpmate,  rest- 
ing his  head  there  while  his  feet  perform  a  tattoo,  fly-fashion,  on  the  low  ceiling  of  the  dancing-room. 
Many  other  strange  and  old-world  customs  linger  still  in  this  secluded  corner  of  Europe, 
notably  the  Haberfeldtreiben,  or  law  of  village  lynch-justice,  together  with  a  variety  of  curious 
institutions  common  at  every  domestic  festival  of  marriage,  christening,  or  burial.  Here,  too, 
more  than  in  most  of  the  other  countries  of  mid-Europe,  the  beautiful  and  picturesque  peasant-dress 
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is  still  worn  with  pride  and  some  natural  and  pardonable  vanity.     For  the  Tyroleans  are,  there  is  no 
denying  it,  a  fine  and  handsome  race. 


* 


Before  concluding-  our  slight  sketch  of  Tyrol  and  the  Tyrolese,  it  would  be  unfair  did  we  not 
dwell  for  a  brief  space  on  the  marvellous  beauty  of  the  country  itself,  a  beauty  which  is  only  of  late, 
and  very  slowly,  gaining  appreciation  from  European  and  American  travellers.     A  few  years  since, 


A    TYROI.ESE    VAT. LEY. 


Tyrol  was  absolutely  a  terra  incognita  to  the  vast  majority  of  those  who  were  accustomed  to  make 
Switzerland  or  Germany  their  summer  haunts.  In  fact,  only  perhaps  since  the  sudden  development 
of  the  art  and  mediaeval-fashion  mania,  and  the  consequent  sudden  growth  to  popularity  of  the  Ober- 
Ammergau  miracle-play — as  a  true  relic  of  mediaeval  manners — has  Tyrol  become  in  any  sense 
a  scene  of  attraction  to  the  ordinary  tourist,  who  cares  for  the  most  part  only  to  follow  in  the  track 
of  others,  and  to  visit  places  the  renown  of  which  will  make  an  impression  on  the  minds  of  those  to 
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whom  his  traveller's  tale  will  be  related.     Yet  it  would  not  be  too  much  to  say  that  Tyrol  actually 
comprises  within  its  boundaries  some  of  the  most  beautiful  scenery  to  be  found  in  Europe. 

It  is  remarkable  not  only  for  the  grandeur  and  peculiarly  fantastic  appearance  of  its  mountain 
ranges, — most  of  them  of  dolomite  formation, — lifting  their  jagged  peaks  thousands  of  feet  into  the 
clear  air,  snow-covered  through  three  parts  of  the  year,  but  also  for  its  romantic  gorge-valleys,  cut  so 
deeply  through  the  mountain  that  they  seem  to  penetrate  into  its  very  heart.  Here  streams  tumble 
noisily  over  rock-bound  beds,  and  make  their  way  over  and  under  the  huge  boulders  which  try  in 


THE    OLD    TIME    AND    THE    NEW. 


vain  to  stop  their  progress,  with  all  the  impetuosity  of  their  free  mountain  nature.  Here  the  ruins  of 
quaint  old  castles  crowning  every  height  point  to  the  time  when  these  now  peaceful  ravines  were  the 
high-roads  of  the  world's  commerce,  and  the  scene  of  many  an  exciting  deed  of  daring  and  bloodshed 
and  rapine ;  for  here  in  olden  times  the  robber-knights,  intrenched  behind  their  stone  castle-walls, 
watched  for  and  pounced  upon  their  prey,  levying  black-mail  on  all  whose  road  led  them  within 
their  greedy  reach  ;  and  when  not  occupied  in  fighting  with  one  another  in  more  chivalrous  fashion, 
occup3'ing  their  spare  time  and  energy  in  plundering  the  merchant-trains  which  were  making  their 
way  over  rock  and  mountain  to  feed  the  increasing  wants  of  the  ever-growing  north.     These  valleys 
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are  now  devoted  to  more  peaceful  and  pastoral  uses.  The  castles  stand  for  the  most  part  in 
picturesque  ruins,  little  wooden  villages  nestle  among  trees  beside  the  streams ;  while  on  the  upland 
slopes  rude  stone  cattle-sheds  and  sennkutte  dot  the  green  alps,  and  the  clang  of  the  cattle-bells  makes 
a  constant  music,  and  larks  shout  their  songs  into  the  clear  sky.  Other  sounds  less  Arcadian  may  at 
times,  however,  be  heard  now-a-days  in  these  romantic  Tyrolean  valleys — the  mighty  panting  of  the 
steam-engine,  the  shrill  whistle  and  the  rush  of  the  passing  train.  It  seems  almost  a  pity  to  break 
in  upon  the  peaceful  repose  of  so  exquisite  a  scene  with  modern  notions  of  hot-breathed  hurry  and 
commotion  ;  yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  rapid  passing  of  the  fire-monster  through  their  midst  has  at 
present  little  affected  the  tranquillity  of  these  beautiful  scenes.  It  is  but  a  passing  wonder  or  show, 
gone  as  soon  as  come — come  no  one  knows  from  whence,  gone  whither  no  one  cares  to  inquire.  It 
does  but  convey,  as  a  rule,  a  crowd  of  eagerly  impatient  sight-seers  from  one  well-known  point  to 
another,  and  affects  but  little  the  unconsidered  region  through  which  it  so  rapidly  whirls. 

One  peculiar  charm  of  Tyrol  is  an  absolute  network  of  very  beautiful  lakes  with  which  the  moun- 
tains and  valleys  are  intersected.  Many  of  these — indeed,  all  the  larger  sheets  of  water — lie  on  the 
Bavarian  or  northern  slope  of  the  mountains,  and  have  become  the  favourite  holiday-ground  of  the 
Munich  pleasure- seeker ;  their  banks  studded  with  villas  and  country-houses  of  the  well-to-do  lowland 
Bavarians,  and  their  waters  the  scene  of  constant  pleasure  traffic.  On  Lake  Starnberg,  for  instance, 
the  artist  festivals,  or  summer  moonlight  or  torchlight  revels,  have  become  absolutely  world-famous. 
But  though  not  the  largest,  by  far  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Tyrolean  lakes  are  those  lying  higher 
among  the  mountains,  less  accessible  and  less  frequented,  where  nature  gains  little  assistance  from 
art,  and  where  the  presence  of  man  is  an  intrusion  rather  than  a  harmony. 


THE    KONIGSSER. 


Of  these  high-lying  mountain  tarns,  none  is  perhaps  more  strikingly  characteristic,  in  its  wild 
and  lonely  grandeur,  than  the  Konigssee,  in  what  is  locally  known  as  the  Berchtesgadcnerland, — an 
exceedingly  mountainous  tract  of  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Salzburg,  once  an  independent  prin- 
cipality which  boasted  as  its  chief  peculiarity  the  fact  of  being  no  broader  than  it  was  high.  Here, 
in  utter  loneliness,  in  the  midst  of  the  great  salt-mine  district  from  which  Salzburg  takes  its  name, 
lies  the  exquisite  Konigssee,  rightly  named  "The  King,"  and  which  in  grandeur  of  surroundings, 
in  wilderness  and  romantic  beauty,  is  absolutely  unsurpassed  by  any  lake  in  Europe. 

In  short,  the  district  is  one  which  presents  an  almost  endless  variety  of  attractions  to  the 
traveller,  be  he  sportsman,  artist,  bric-a-brac  gatherer,  or  simply  a  lover  of  the  picturesque  and 
beautiful  in  all  its  forms.  To  either  or  any  of  these  a  summer  or  autumnal  tour  among  the 
simple  people  and  exquisite  scenery  of  Tyrol,  a  holiday  ramble  spent  amidst  its  unfrequented 
valleys  and  untrodden  peaks,  and  beside  its  romantic  secluded  lakes,  will  be  a  time  of  the  purest 
and  most  thorough  enjoyment. 


AN    ARTIST'S    FESTIVAL   ON    THE    LAKE    STARNBERG. 


ITALY. 


I 


T  is  our  happy  fortune  to  make  our  way  to  the  land 
of  sun    and   song;    not,   let  us  trust,   by  means    of 
one  of  those  cruelly  prosaic  underground  passages, 
sarcasms  on  the  spirit  of  modern  travel,  shutting  us  out 
alike  from  the   pure  breath    of  heaven   and  the  delights 
of  the  earth  we  have  wandered  so  far  to  see.     Rather  let 
us   put   ourselves   behind   a   team    of   sturdy   four-footed 
mountaineers,  and    committing    ourselves    calmly   to   the 
care  of  Heaven,   the  genius  of  our  charioteer,   and  the 
unerring  instinct  of  our  trusty  horses,    go   the  way  that 
our  fathers  went  before  us,  and  rise,  for  once  at  least  in 
our   level  lives,   above  the  endless  stretch    of  iron  lines 
that  entangle  our  feet  on  every  side,  above  the  labyrinth 
of  paved  streets  and   the   spiritless  uniformity  which  are 
our  life's  companions,   into   the   wild,  free  mountain   air, 
where,  amid  the  grandeur   and  solemnity  of  nature,  we 
may  feel  how  small  and  puny  things  we  are ;   and  as  we 
breathe  fresh  life  into  our  bodies,  breathe  also  some  pure 
and  high  and  noble  thoughts  into  our  souls,  that  are  too 
apt,  with  our   bodies,    to  grovel  on   the   low   level  of  our 
every-day  life.     Let  us  discover  that  we  have  souls  above 
chimney-pots,  above  turnips,  above  stocks,  and,  oh  !  my  lady 
friends,   above   French   bonnets    and   scandal-mongering ! 
All  this,  though  we  may  possibly  never  discover  it  on   our  way  through   the  dismal  stretches  of 
the  Mont  Cenis  tunnel,  we  may  find  to  be  lurking,  most  unexpectedly  it  may  be  for  us,  in  the  rocks 
and  crannies  of  the  wild  and  solitary  mountain-world,   where  the    edelweis  grows,   maiden-pure, 
high  out  of  our  passing  reach,  or  where  the  snow-giants  gaze  at  us  with  still,  unimpassioned  faces, 
mocking  as  it  seems  the  puny  fretfulness   of  our  little  world   and   little   lives,   retreating  from  us 
step  by  step,  with  a  certain  dignified  reticence,  as  we  in  hot  haste  and  with  irreverent  feet  make 
what  we  fancy  to  be  strides  of  wondrous  span  towards  them. 

Those  to  whom  mountains  are  unknown  cannot  by  the  vividest  imagining  comprehend  the 
beauty  and  the  delight  of  them,  nor  can  those  who  have  never  crossed  a  mountain  pass,  never  seen 
the  world  retreating  at  their  feet,  never  ascended  into  the  upper  regions  of  mountain  solitudes, 
never  won  their  way  down  again  into  the  smiling  sunny  valleys,  know  or  understand  the  almost 
intoxicating  charm  of  such  experiences.  But  those  to  whom  such  revelations  of  nature  have  been 
made,  will  not  easily  forget  the  sensations  of  those  enchanted  hours ;  the  remembrance  of  them 
will  be  among  the  things  treasured  deeply  in  the  inner  sanctuary  of  the  heart.  Such  scenes,  almost 
forgotten,  it  might  seem,  or  blotted  out  by  the  toil  and  hurry  of  every-day  life,  return,  in  after  years 
at  unexpected  moments,  at  times  when  thoughts  are  purest  and  best, — at  summer-sunset  times ;   in 
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the  calm,  it  may  be,  of  Sabbath  evenings ;  in  the  society  of  the  beloved  one ;  associated  with 
thoughts  of  heaven,  with  memories  of  childhood,  with  recollections  of  dear  ones  passed  away. 
They  and  thei*-  memory  are  a  very  joy  for  ever. 

#  # 
# 

There  are  at  least  five  most  interesting  routes  over  the  great  Alpine  chain  which  separates 
Northern  from  Southern  Europe,  and  which  for  so  many  centuries  formed  the  boundary  of  the  civilized 
world.  Some  of  these  passes  were  known  and  used  by  the  Romans  and  the  enemies  of  Rome. 
But  what  was  the  precise  route  taken  by  Hannibal's  invading  troops  is  now  only  a  matter  of 
conjecture,  some  inclining  to  the  notion  that  he  passed  over  Mont  Cenis;  others,  over  the  Little 
St.  Bernard,  the  hypothesis  most  generally  adopted ;  while  some  critics  of  good  authority  are  of 
opinion  that  the  route  of  the  Punic  general  was  by  way  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard,  or  the  Simplon. 

However  this  may  be,  we  may  well  wonder  at  the  enterprise  and  magnificent  generalship  which, 
with  the  imperfect  engineering  means  at  his  command,  and  burdened  as  he  was  with  elephants  and 
baggage,  enabled  him  to  make  his  way  across  the  gigantic  snow-barrier  with  his  army  so  little 
disorganized  that  he  could  march  at  once  to  conquest.  We  can  scarcely  be  surprised,  either,  at  the 
panic  which  the  accomplishment  of  so  great  a  feat  spread  among  the  Roman  legions,  accustomed 
as  they  were  to  regard  with  supercilious  disdain,  as  mere  barbarians,  all  other  nations  and  races. 

Whether  Hannibal  crossed  the  Alps  by  this  route  or  not,  it  has  been  without  doubt  one  of  the 
chief  channels  of  communication  between  Southern  and  Northern  Europe  for  a  space  of  some  two 
thousand  years,  its  rocky  defiles  having  alike  echoed  to  the  tramp  of  the  Roman  cohorts,  and  to 
the  impetuous  march  and  warlike  songs  of  Napoleon's  invading  troops.  For  it  was  by  the  Great 
St.  Bernard  that  the  young  French  general  in  May  of  the  year  1800  made  his  famous  descent  upon 
the  Italian  plains.  The  pass  had  been  reported  to  him  by  Marescot,  chief  of  the  engineers,  as 
"  barely  passable."     "It  is  possible"  returned  the  intrepid  First  Consul:   "then  we  will  set  out  at 


once." 


The  artillery  carriages  were  taken  to  pieces  and  packed  on  mules,  while  the  guns  were  placed 
on  sledges,  and  dragged  over  the  snow  by  the  soldiers,  a  hundred  men  being  harnessed  to  each 
gun,  relieved  by  their  companions  every  half-mile.  To  support  their  efforts,  the  music  of  each 
regiment  played  at  its  head,  and  where  the  paths  were  peculiarly  steep,  the  charge  sounded  to 
give  additional  vigour  to  their  exertions.  In  this  way  the  whole  army,  with  baggage  and  ammu- 
nition, passed  over  the  mountains  in  four  days.  The  undertaking  was  certainly,  considering  the 
unmelted  or  half- frozen  state  of  the  snow,  a  hazardous  and  laborious  one;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
its  difficulties  have  been  perhaps  in  a  measure  overrated  by  those  chroniclers  who  desired  to  give  a 
somewhat  sensational  colouring  to  the  expedition. 

The  summit  of  the  ridge,  some  eight  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  consists  of  a 
small  plain  or  valley  shut  in  by  snowy  mountains  of  greater  elevation,  and  presents  a  scene  of  stern 
and  wild  desolation.  Here,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  ridge,  is  the  celebrated  Hospice  of 
St.  Bernard,  founded  nearly  a  thousand  years  ago,  by  a  pious  ecclesiastic,  for  the  relief  and  rescue 
of  travellers  across  the  inhospitable  mountain  waste.  It  is  the  most  elevated  habitation  in  Europe, 
the  mean  temperature  of  the  year  here  being  only  thirty  degrees,  about  equal  to  that  of  Spitzbergen. 
The  Monastery  of  St.  Bernard  comprises  forty  members,  but  not  more  than  from  ten  to  fifteen  are 
at  one  time  in  residence  at  the  hospice,  the  extreme  severity  of  the  climate,  as  a  rule,  undermining 
their  constitutions  after  but  a  few  years'  service,  and  compelling  them  to  retire  to  Martigny,  where 
they  have  a  dependency,  or  to  some  milder  station. 

In  the  summer  months,  when  the  cold  is  moderate,  and  travellers  of  the  better  class  are 
numerous,  the  hospice  is  by  no  means  wanting  in  cheerfulness.  Indeed,  its  large  resources  are 
often  taxed  to  supply  accommodation  and  food — which  it  does  free  of  any  charge — to  all  who  apply 
for  hospitality  ;  but  in  winter,  which  at  this  altitude  may  be  said  to  last  through  nine  or  even  ten 
months  of  the  year,  life  at  the  hospice  must  be  trying  indeed,  and  the  winter  storms  which  rage 
about  the  mountains,  and  exhaust  themselves  in  avalanches  and  snowdrifts,  afford  a  wide  scope  to 
the  benevolent  exertions  of  the  kindly  recluses.  All  through  the  winter,  considerable  numbers  of 
travellers,  chiefly  of  the  poorer  classes,  whose  business  compels  them  to  the  journey,  make  their 
way  over  the  mountain-pass,  and  it  is  to  the  aid  and  succour  of  these  humble  wayfarers  that  the 
lives  of  the  brethren  of  Mont  St.  Bernard  are  chiefly  devoted.     They  are  assisted  in  their  good 


"  Heart  on  her  lips,  and  soul  within  her  eyes, 
Soft  as  her  clime   and  sunny  as  her  skies." 
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work  by  a  special  race  of  dogs,  of  the  bloodhound  species,— originally  brought,  it  is  said,  from  the 
Pyrenees,— remarkable  for  their  sagacity  and  for  their  very  strong  sense  of  smell.  The  latter 
quality  enables  them  to  track  and  scent  out  travellers  who,  either  from  fatigue  or  any  other  cause, 
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have  sunk  by  the  wayside,  or  who  may  perhaps  have  wandered  from  the  path,  and  been  buried  in 
the  snow;  and  the  number  of  persons  thus  rescued  from  a  miserable  death  by  these  wise  and 
sagacious  animals  is  incalculable. 
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Of  late  years,  since  roads  have  been  better,  and  travelling,  even  for  the  poor,  less  full  of  hardship, 
the  services  of  the  St.  Bernard  dogs  have  been  less  in  request.  Indeed,  the  true  breed  is  said  to 
have  become  almost  extinct 

The  revenues  of  the  monastery  have  also  in  modern  times  diminished  to  a  considerable  extent. 
Formerly  it  ranked  among  the  richest  of  European  conventual  establishments ;  but  owing  to 
various  vicissitudes  it  became  impoverished,  and  its  income  is  now  chiefly  derived  from  subsidies 


ON    MONT    ST.     BERNARD. 


granted  by  the  French  and  Italian  Governments, — the  gifts  of  travellers,  who  are  so  generously 
entertained  within  its  walls,  amounting,  it  is  said,  to  a  comparatively  trifling  sum  only. 


* 


But  by  whatever  road  the  traveller  from  the  North  may  find  his  way  over  the  snow  and  ice  barrier 
of  the  Alps,  when  he  gazes  down,  as  into  some  vision-land,  from  amidst  rugged  mountain  heights 
and  shivering  precipices  into  the  walnut  groves  and  vineyards  of  sun-blest  Italy,  he  will  surely  feel 
as  though  the  horizon  of  a  new  world,  as  well  as  of  a  new  atmosphere,  was  opening  upon  him. 
And  indeed  it  is  so.  There  is  a  charm  to  the  cultivated  man  or  woman  in  the  very  name  of  Italy, 
a  richness  in  the  associations  which  surround  it,  as  full  and  glowing  as  the  depth  and  radiance 
of  its  own  pure  skies.  It  is  the  land  at  once  of  history,  of  poetry,  of  art,  of  romance,  of  music, 
of  colour,  and  of  sunshine.  Less  beautiful,  so  far  as  its  natural  features  are  concerned,  than 
many  other  parts  of  Europe,  Italy  does,  more  strongly  perhaps  than  any  other  country,  attract 
the  sympathy  and  affection  of  the  sojourner  within  its  borders.  It  possesses  so  many  varying 
interests,  it  presents  so  many  sides  of  fascination,  that  there  is  scarcely  one  among  us  who, 
having  passed  through  it,  or  made  it  for  a  while  his  home,  does  not  recall  the  memory  of  that 
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past  time  with  affectionate  regret ;  does  not  look  forward,  no  matter  with  how  dim  a  hope,  to 
finding  himself  once  more  upon  that  classic  ground.  Scarcely  a  more  attractive  entrance  could 
be  made  into  any  country  than  by  way  of  the  Italian  lakes  into  Italy.  They  lie  so  close  up 
against  the  snowy  northern  mountain-barrier,  that  their  shining  waters  and  flowered  banks  form 
entrancing  objects  in  the  distant  view,  even  amid  the  near  surroundings  of  Alpine  snows  and 
glaciers.  Yet  they  are  as  distinctly  Italian  in  their  atmosphere,  in  their  vegetation,  in  their 
surroundings,  in  the  architecture  of  the  buildings  which  dot  their  banks,  in  the  faces  of  the 
people  who  inhabit  their  shores,  as  any  other  part  of  Italy. 

Several  peculiarities  of  Italian  architecture  will  be  noticed  by  any  person  who  has  spent  so 
much  as  an  hour  on  Italian  soil :  first,  the  constant  presence  in  every  group  of  buildings  of  the 
tall  square  tower — campanile,  as  it  is  called,  or  bell-tower — which  forms  a  conspicuous  feature,  not 
only  of  the  church  or  convent,  but  as  a  rule  of  any  important  building.  Secondly,  the  traveller 
will  be  struck  by  the  fact  that  Italy,  unlike  most  of  the  other  European  countries,  possesses 
no  villages,  such  as  we  understand  the  name  to  signify — that  is  to  say,  a  somewhat  scattered 
collection  of  cottages. 

The  Roman  historian,  Tacitus,  when  describing  the  peculiarities  of  the  Teuton  races, 
observed  that  "  they  build  their  dwellings  each  one  detached,  and  with  a  piece  of  ground  about  it, 
instead  of  joined  together  in  rows,  after  our  custom."  The  Roman  people  were  thus,  we  find,  par 
excellence,  dwellers  in  towns,  and  the  urban  custom  and  feeling  still  remain  among-  their  descendants. 
Their  dwellings  are  still  tall  and  generally  spacious  houses,  crowded  closely  together  into  a 
compact  mass  of  narrow  streets,  perched,  as  a  rule,  on  a  hill-top  or  hill- side,  very  often  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall,  and  presenting  at  a  distance  the  appearance  of  a  strongly  fortified  city. 

This  of  course  scarcely  applies  to  the  lake-side  townlets,  which  are  for  the  most  part  but 
a  collection  of  hotels  and  houses  for  the  accommodation  of  visitors,  or  of  palaces  belonging  to 
Italians  or  foreigners  of  wealth.  But  this  leads  us  to  remark  the  presence  of  another  new 
element  in  architecture.  In  Italy  we  are  in  the  land  of  palaces.  In  England  we  have  gentle- 
men's country-seats,  houses  of  more  or  less  pretension ;  in  France  we  have  still  remaining 
some  few  of  the  qua;nt  red- roofed  chateaux  of  the  old  regime ;  in  Germany,  each  little  town 
has  its  royal  or  ducal  Residenz  ;  but  only  in  Italy  do  we  find  every  other  house  to  be  a 
"palace."  That  the  word,  or  rather  the  building,  is  misapplied  at  times,  we  must  admit:  that 
is  to  say,  palaces  which  are  in  architecture  and  intention  palaces  in  truth,  are  in  many  cases 
found  to  be  occupied  more  profitably  by  less  aristocratic  tenants  than  they  were  designed  to 
accommodate ;  but  this  argues  the  poverty  of  the  owner,  rather  than  the  paucity  of  the  palace ; 
and  the  palace,  spacious  and  stately,  marble-floored  and  marble-fronted,  remains  a  palace  still, 
to  however  base  uses  it  may  have  come, — even  though  its  basement  storey  serve  as  a  wine 
vault,  and  its  topmost  rooms  are  the  workshops  of  journeymen  tailors  or  bootmakers.  Even  then 
its  grander  suites  of  apartments  will  still  be  probably  occupied  by  some  family  of  high-sounding 
title  and  long  descent,  and  each  of  its  numerous  inhabitants  will  claim  for  his  residence  the  title  of 
palazzo.  This  subdivision  of  house  is  very  general  throughout  the  Italian  towns,  but  does  not 
apply  to  the  lake-side  palaces,  which  are,  as  we  have  said,  chiefly  the  summer  residences  of  the 
wealthy,  and  entirely  modern    erections. 

Of  the  Italian  lakes,  the  Lago  di  Gardo  is  the  largest,  and  the  Lake  of  Como  perhaps  the 
most  beautiful  and  varied,  although  the  Lago  Maggiore,  with  its  group  of  islands  and  crown  of 
snowy  mountains,  is  also  extremely  fine,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  to  which  the  palm  should  be 
allotted. 

The  vegetation  of  the  whole  lake  district  is  very  rich,  the  colour  of  the  water  remarkable 
from  its  deep  blue,  and  the  climate  considerably  warmer  than  that  of  northern  Italy  generally. 
Although  the  winter  is  occasionally  severe,  it  is  short-lived.  Here  the  swallows  come  early  and 
leave  late.  Indeed,  the  summer  lingers  so  long  into  the  autumn,  and  the  autumn  trenches  so 
far  upon  the  domain  of  winter,  that  October,  November,  and  even  the  early  part  of  December 
are  often  found  to  be  among  the  most  enjoyable  seasons  of  the  year  in  these  localities. 
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We  pass  by  way  of  majestic  Milan,  with  its  marvellous  marble  dream,  its  fairy  fabric  of  a 
cathedral,  by  classic  Verona,  by  learned  Padua,  through  the  rich  Lombard  fields,  where  stately 
peasant-women,  who  might  well  sit  as  models  for  Madonnas  or  Junos,  will  be  seen  labouring  with 
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the  scythe  cr  sickle,  and  over  the  low-lying  salt-water  wastes  of  the   "  dead  "  lagoons,  to  that 
quaintest  and  strangest,  most  weirdly  fascinating  city  of  Europe,  Venice. 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  peculiar  charms  of  Venice.     We  have  been  told  of  miles  of  deep 
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water-ways,  into  which  hundreds  of  decaying  marble  palaces  dip  their  mouldering  walls.  We  have 
been  shown  pictures  and  pictures  of  the  place  by  the  dozen,  till  we  come  to  know  and  to 
recognize  each  of  the  more  important  public  buildings  before  seeing  them ;  we  have  heard  all 
about  the  gondolas,  and  the  songs  of  the  gondoliers,  and  the  moonlight  effects  on  the  water, 
until  we  seem  expected  to  believe  that  the  moon  at  Venice  is  a  perpetual  institution;  and  we 
fancy,  if  we  are  of  an  imaginative  turn  of  mind,  that  we  can  picture  to  ourselves  the  whole 
scene  ;  that,  in  fact,  we  know  all  about  it,  and  that  the  real  Venice  has  little  to  disclose  to  us ; 
or,  if  we  are  of  a  sceptical  turn,  we  say,  "  Ah,  this  sounds  all  very  romantic  in  print,  and  looks  well 
on  canvas;  but  as  for  the  real  thing,  we  don't  believe  there's  much  in  it:  travellers'  tales  must 
always  be  accepted  with  reservations."  Yet,  when  having  made  our  way  over  the  two-and- 
a-half-miles-long  bridge  which  spans  the  shallow  lagoon,  steamed  into  the  railway  station, 
which  we  are  half  inclined  to  scoff  at,  as  being  exactly  like  all  other  railway  stations, — when,  on 
emerging  from  this,  we  suddenly  find  ourselves  face  to  face  with  nothing  but  water,  and  with  a 
long  line  of  hearse-like  gondolas,  instead  of  the  customary  rank  of  vehicles,  waiting  to  convey 
us    and    our    fellow-travellers  to  our   respective   destinations,    then  we  are  struck   perforce   by  a 


sudden  sense  of  strangeness  and,  as  it  were,  unreality ;  the  spell  of  the  place  begins  to  work  upon 
us,  and  before  five  minutes  have  passed  over  our  heads,  we  are  found  confessing  that  to  have  any 
true  notion  of  Venice  one  must  see  it,  and  make  a  part  of  its  strange,  mysterious  death  in  life.  ^ 

The  first  thing,  surely,  which  will  impress  a  traveller  from  other  cities  of  the  world  is  the 
absolute  silence  of  this  water-city.  Here  is  no  rumble  of  wheels,  no  echo  of  hoofs,  no  patter  of  feet. 
Reclining  in  our  cushioned  gondola,  we  see  rather  than  feel  ourselves  to  be  rapidly  gliding  along 
the  surface  of  the  smooth  green  water,  as  a  fly  would  skim  it,  with  no  sound  to  break  the  all- 
pervading  stillness,  but  the  light  plash  of  the  oar,  or  the  gondolier's  quaint  shout,  as  he  wheels  his 
bark  rapidly  round  the  sharp  angles  of  the  streets.  Voices  reach  us  now  and  again,  indeed,  but  they 
come  with  a  muffled,  subdued  sound,  which  strikes  us  at  once  with  a  peculiar  sense  of  dreamy  mystery, 
as  though  they  might  be  spirit-voices  from  another  world.  Mr.  Ruskin,  in  writing  of  Venice,  says, 
"  A  ghost  upon  the  sands  of  the  sea;  so  weak,  so  quiet,  so  bereft  of  all  but  loveliness  is  she,  that  we 
might  well  doubt,  as  we  watch  her  faint  reflection  in  the  mirage  of  the  lagoon,  which  was  the  city 
and  which  the  shadow."  But  the  impression  of  ghostliness  is,  to  our  thinking,  even  stronger 
than  this.      As  we  float  dreamily  on,  past  palace  after  palace,   each   exquisitely  traceried   from 
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basement  to  chimney,  each  rising  high  into  the  blue  sky,  and  reflecting  its  own  image  in  the  water 
beneath,  each  wrapped  in  a  solemn  veil  of  stillness  and  mystery  which  nothing  seems  to  break,  we 
feel  not  only  that  we  are  living  in  a  kingdom  of  shadows,  but  almost  that  we  are  shadows  ourselves. 
The  houses,  many-windowed  and  many -balconied,  which  dip  down  into  the  smooth  green  water,  are 
closed  with  green  jalousies  or  great  striped  canvas  blinds,  red  and  white,  which  shut  in  the  hidden 


life  of  the  dwellers  from  impertinent  outside  gaze.  That  there  are  dwellers  within  them,  we  can  only 
conjecture:  waking  they  may  be,  or  sleeping;  as  to  this  we  can  but  hazard  a  guess — they  make 
no  sign  or  sound.  The  massive  arched  house-doors  that  open  straight  upon  the  water  stand  fast 
shut ;  gondolas  attached  to  high,  striped  posts,  struck  deep  into  the  bed  of  the  canal,  swing  idly  to 
and  fro  in  front  of  the  houses ;  the  striped  blinds  flap  softly — very,  very  softly — in  the  almost  still 
air.     A  soft,  hazy  languor  seems  to  hang  over  the  whole  city ;  and  as  we  pass  on  and  on,  still 
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reclining  and  still  making  noiseless  progress  through  the  silent  water-ways,  we  become  more  and 
more  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  we  have  arrived  at  last  at  the  true  country  of  dreamland  ; 
that  we  are  being  carried,  not  of  our  own  free  will,  but  by  some  involuntary  agency,  into  a  world 
where  visions  are  realities,  and  realities  dreams, — where  past  is  present,  and  present  past, — where 
life,  in  short,  is  but  one  continuous  placid  sleep. 

To  be  sure  there  is  another  side  to  the  life  of  the  Venetian  city,  which  perhaps  by  contrast 
strikes  one  as  particularly  gay,  busy,  and  moving.  This  is  the  land  side ;  for  it  must  not  be  supposed 
that  Venice  is  absolutely  all  water,  and  nothing  else.  It  is  built  actually  on  a  collection  of  islets, 
eighty-two  in  number;  so  that  though,  viewed  from  any  side,  it  appears  to  be  actually  a  floating  city, 
it  has  a  certain  solid  foundation  of  earth ;  and  most  of  the  streets,  while  they  present  their  fronts  to 
the  canal,  have  narrow  foot-passages  or  lanes  at  the  back  of  them,  by  means  of  which  the  city  can 
be  fairly  well  traversed,  the  canals  being  crossed  at  intervals  by  bridges,  chiefly  built  in  the  form  of 
a  very  pointed  arch,  up  and  down  which  steps  lead.  As  there  are  about  three  hundred  of  these 
bridges  in  the  city,  it  may  be  imagined  that  walking  in  Venice  is  a  somewhat  fatiguing  process. 

There  are  various  small  squares,  or  corti,  in  the  city,  each  of  which  is  for  the  most  part 
furnished  with  a  well,  from  which  the  inhabitants  draw  their  only  supply  of  fresh  water,  and  which 
constantly  form  the  centres  of  picturesque  and  almost  Eastern  groups  of  water- drawers.  It  must  be 
observed,  in  passing,  that  the  water  from  these  wells  is  bad,  and  that  new  works  are  projected,  which 
will  introduce  a  good  supply  of  water  from  the  mainland.  In  the  meantime  the  well-water  is  supple- 
mented by  water  brought  in  barges,  and  distributed  by  means  of  a  bucket  and  pulley  into  the  various 
houses. 

The  chief  open  space,  and  indeed  the  principal  part  of  the  solid  land  of  Venice,  is  occupied 
by  the  two  grand  squares  known  as  the  Piazza  of  St.  Marco  and  the  Piazzetta,  or  Little  Piazza, 
with  their  immediate  surroundings.  These  two  squares  join  one  another,  and  together  present  one  of 
the  most  splendid  promenades  in  Europe.  Indeed,  for  beauty  of  situation,  and  for  the  magnificence 
of  the  buildings  which  enclose  them,  they  may  be  said  to  be  unequalled.  The  Piazza  of  St.  Marco 
is  a  grand  square,  a  hundred  and  ninety-two  yards  in  length,  and  about  ninety  in  breadth,  enclosed 
on  three  sides — except  where  the  Piazzetta  opens  out  from  it — by  imposing  marble  buildings, 
which  seem  to  form  but  one  vast  palace,  the  lower  stories  of  which  are,  however,  used  as  shops  and 
cafes,  and  are  sheltered  by  a  colonnade  through  the  entire  length,  in  the  style  of  the  Parisian 
Palais  Rcyale.  The  shops  of  the  Venetian  St.  Marco  are  also  chiefly  devoted  to  jewellery,  of  which  they 
make  a  brilliant  display ;  and  the  numerous  cafes  are  the  resort  of  all  classes  of  the  inhabitants,  who 
crowd  about  and  around  them  up  to  a  late  hour  of  the  night.  Venice  is  a  particularly  late  city. 
Indeed,  it  would  seem  as  though  its  citizens  had  a  special  delight  in  reversing  the  usual  order  of 
night  and  day  arrangements ;  for  both  the  Piazza  and  the  canals  present,  as  a  rule,  a  far  more  lively 
appearance  at  midnight  than  they  do  at  mid-day,  the  extreme  heat  of  the  day  during  several  months 
of  the  year,  and  the  marvellous  softness  and  beauty  of  the  night,  having  no  doubt  some  considerable 
share  in  producing  this  very  curious  result.  Indeed,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  over-praise  the  weird 
beauty  of  Venetian  night  scenes.  The  brilliant  effects  of  gas  illumination  on  the  Piazza  and  every 
other  open  space,  the  sombre  shadows  of  the  water-ways  enlivened  and  diversified  by  thousands  of 
flitting  gondola  lights,  which  seem  to  skim  the  surface  of  the  canals  like  busy  fire-flies,  and  above  all 
the  shimmering  gleam  of  the  moonlight,  when  there  is  moonlight, — and  surely  the  moon  does  shine 
oftener  and  longer  in  Venice  than  elsewhere, — make  altogether  such  an  enchanting  and  harmonious 
whole,  that  it  is  impossible  for  those  whose  memory  takes  them  back  to  such  a  scene,  not  to  grow 
enthusiastic,  if  not  romantic,  over  it. 

Moonlight  is,  to  be  sure,  beautiful  at  all  times  and  in  all  places.  Like  charity,  it  throws  a  soft 
veil  over  many  defects,  and  brings  into  happy  relief  many  hitherto  unobserved  graces  ;  but  when 
that  on  which  its  influence  is  cast  is  in  itself  intrinsically  beautiful,  it  is  found  enhancing  that  beauty 
a  thousandfold  ;  and  there  is  something  in  the  atmosphere  and  surroundings  of  Venice  which  seems 
peculiarly  in  accord  with  the  soft,  tender,  and  mysterious  light  of  the  pale-eyed  orb  of  night.  She 
shines  with  an  added  lustre,  as  she  sees  her  face  reflected  in  the  smooth  dark  mirror  of  the  winding 
canals,  and  silvers,  with  an  added  delicacy  of  touch,  each  carved  marble  cornice  of  the  richly  wrought 
old  Moorish  palaces,  about  which  she  seems  to  love  to  linger.  Indeed,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  he  who  does  not  see  Venice  by  moonlight  certainly  fails  to  "  see  it  aright."  At  such  a  time 
the  peculiar  impression  of  decay  and  sadness  which  in  a  measure  hangs  about  the  water-city  under 
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the  glare  of  the  mid-day  sun,  is  mellowed  into  a  tender  impression  of  soft  melancholy,  which  has 
infinitely  less  of  pain  than  of  pleasure  in  it ;  and  though  the  dream-city  is,  if  possible,  even  more 
of  a  dream  in  the  fantastic  moon-  and  star-shine  than  in  the  garish  light  of  day,  it  is  a  dream 
whose  harmony  is  unruffled,  and  whose  poetry  is  unjangled  by  one  disturbing  element. 

To  return  to  the  Piazza  of  St.  Marco,  from  which,  bound  on  a  moonlit  gondola  voyage,  we  have 
floated  away.  On  the  one  side  (the  eastern)  which  is  not  enclosed  by  palatial  marble  buildings  rises  the 
gorgeous  facade  of  the  famous  Cathedral  of  St.  Marco,  as  to  the  restoration  of  which  so  many 
disputes  have  lately  taken  place.  The  architecture  is  of  Byzantine  style,  low,  irregular,  and  crowned 
with  many  gilded  and  ornamented  domes.  The  building,  which  is  absolutely  unique,  presents  perhaps 
more  the  appearance  of  a  Moorish  mosque  than  of  a  Christian  church,  the  original  form  of  the  Greek 
cross  being  lost  in  the  crowd  of  domes.  But  the  whole  of  mediaeval  Venice  has,  in  fact,  a  very 
strong  Moorish  character,  which  is  easily  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  intimate  connection  which 
was  at  all  times  maintained  between  the  Republic  and  the  people  of  the  East.  Over  the  portal 
of  St.  Marco  is  the  celebrated  bronze  group  of  horses,  the  only  specimens  of  the  quadruped  to 
be  found  in  the  city. 

Beside  the  Cathedral,  the  Piazzetta  opens  out  from  the  Piazza,  and  with  it  forms  a  fine  promenade 
extending  to  the  shore.  Here,  on  the  one  side,  rise  the  exquisite  Moorish  arches  of  the  old  palace  of 
the  Doges  ;  on  the  other,  the  grand  marble  facade  of  the  town  library.  At  the  end  of  the  Piazzetta, 
towards  St.  Marco,  is  the  isolated  square  tower,  322  feet  in  height,  known  as  the  Campanile,  from 
which  a  magnificent  view  of  the  city  is  obtained.  Towards  the  quay,  the  twin  granite  columns  of 
the  winged  lion  and  of  St.  Theodore  look  out  over  the  blue  lagoon,  the  quay  extending  itself  eastward 
in  the  broad  sunny  marble  terrace  which  fronts  the  Doge's  ancient  palace  and  prison,  and  the  name 
of  which — the  Riva  degli  Schiavoni  (the  Shore  of  the  Slaves) — recalls,  as  does  almost  every  stone  of 
Venice,  a  bygone  and  a  happily  bygone  time.  For  in  truth  it  is  difficult  to  say  why  the  mouldering 
beauties  of  the  dead  old  city  should  appeal  to  us  with  any  sentiment  of  regret,  since  the  old  times 
which  were  her  glory,  and  which  her  ancient  monuments,  her  palaces  and  prison  and  Bridge  of  Sighs 
recall,  were  in  truth,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  bad  times — times  of  tyranny  and  oppression  and 
violence  ;  and  the  freedom  of  which  she  boasted  was,  after  all,  but  freedom  for  the  few  who  ruled, — 
if  even  so  much  as  that, — and  a  cowed  and  terrified  silence  Tor  those  who  were  ruled  over  ;  it  being 
a  remarkable  fact,  that  no  tyranny  of  autocratic  power  was  in  mediaeval  times  half  so  omnipotent, 
vindictive,  and  terrible,  as  the  mysterious  and  unrelenting  sway  of  the  so-called  free  republics.  Let 
those  who  are  inclined  to  doubt  the  assertion  visit  the  torture  chambers  of  the  free  imperial  German 
cities,  and  the  pozzi  and  piombi  of  Venice. 

There  is  in  all  Venice  but  one  monument  to  freedom,  one  spot  consecrated,  not  to  the  memory 
of  old  tyranny  and  deeds  of  violence,  but  to  the  spirit  of  self-sacrificing  patriotism;  and  that  is  the 
little  square  or  campo  which  holds  as  its  chief  ornament  the  statue  of  Daniele  Manin,  the  patriot  of 
1848.  The  career  of  this  man — whom  Venice,  in  the  first  moment  of  her  freedom  from  the  Austrian 
yoke,  gratefully  elected  to  honour  by  the  erection  of  a  statue — was  most  remarkable  and  most 
touching  ;  none  the  less  so,  in  that  his  efforts  were  attended  with  ill-success,  and  that  he  died  in 
poverty  and  exile,  without  any  sure  and  certain  hope  that  the  cause  to  which  he  had  devoted  his  life 
was  shortly  about  to  prosper. 

In  the  agitation  which  affected  Europe  from  end  to  end,  and  convulsed  Italy,  Manin,  a  young 
lawyer,  who,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  had  taken  his  degree  as  Doctor  at  Padua,  was  brought,  by  certain 
writings  of  his,  prominently  to  the  front  in  the  city  of  Venice.  He  was  imprisoned  for  the  political 
opinions  which  he  had  dared  to  express,  though  they  were  in  truth  mild  enough,  amounting  to  nothing 
more  than  a  plea  for  common  justice  from  the  Austrian  Government.  The  populace  of  Venice 
released  the  young  patriot  by  force,  and  elected  him,  as  it  were,  by  the  universal  voice,  to  be  their 
leader.  Scarcely  of  his  own  will  thrust  into  so  prominent  a  position,  Manin,  throughout  the  whole 
course  of  the  Revolution,  maintained  that  position  with  dignity,  moderation,  and  honour.  Chosen 
to  be  the  head  of  the  new  State,  he  was  yet  willing,  and  indeed  anxious,  to  resign  his  post  to  him 
who  was  believed  to  be  the  champion  of  the  national  cause — Charles  Albert  of  Sardinia.  Abandoned 
by  Sardinia  in  the  hour  of  its  reverse,  Manin  had  no  resource  but  to  take  up  the  burden  of  honour 
and  responsibility  laid  upon  his  shoulders,  and  he  bore  it  nobly. 

During  the  long  siege  sustained  by  the  city  at  the  hands  of  the  infuriated  Austrians,  Manin,  in 
his  office  of  Dictator,  not  only  by  his  heroic  courage  and  high-heartedness  sustained  his  countrymen 
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while  hope  was  possible,  but  when  hope  became  hopeless,  and  the  foreign  succour,  upon  which  the 
Venetians  had  mainly  counted,  failed  them,  it  was  Manin  who,  with  true  self-abnegation  and  patriotism, 
and  at  the  risk  of  a  popular  outbreak  against  himself,  urged  his  fellow-townsmen  to  submit  to  the 
inevitable,  and  not  uselessly  to  prolong  suffering  and  sacrifice  life.     In  the  end,  he  conducted  a 
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negotiation  with  the  Austrian  Government,  which  secured  amnesty  for  all  the  inhabitants  of  Venice, 
with  the  exception  of  himself  and  a  few  of  his  immediate  followers.  Manin  retired  with  his  family 
to  Paris,  and  died  in  1857  in  honourable  poverty,  having  maintained  himself  during  his  later  years 
as  a  teacher  of  the  Italian  language. 

It  is  pleasant  to  think  that  the  noble  and  unselfish  life,  though  apparently  at  the  time  but  one 
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long  failure,  was  not  lost,  but,  like  seed  cast  into  the  ground,  did  but  lie  there  awhile,  to  ripen  and 
fructify,  and  finally  to  blossom  forth  into  the  fair  plant  of  Italian  liberty  and  unity.  That  Manin  did 
not  live  to  see  the  realization  of  his  long  and  passionate  desire  would  seem  the  saddest  element  of 
his  life's  story. 

Before  finally  bidding  adieu  to  the  "city  of  the  hundred  isles,"  we  must  give  a  brief  account 
of  the  festal  occasions  on  which  it  is  perhaps  seen  to  best  advantage,  or  at  least  at  its  gayest  and 
brightest.  There  is  possibly  no  city  of  Europe  which  lends  itself  so  easily  to  outside  decoration 
as  Venice  ;  there  is  none  whose  inhabitants,  usually  so  grave  and  dignified  in  demeanour,  know 
how  to  unbend  so  thoroughly  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  passing  revel ;  while  at  the  same  time  their 
natural  gravity  and  reticence  serve,  even  in  moments  of  excitement,  to  keep  them  well  within  the 
bounds  of  decorum.  Nowhere,  for  instance,  is  the  Carnival — that  quaint  remnant  of  mediaeval 
fooling — so  well  maintained,  so  picturesquely  carried  out,  and  in  every  respect  so  entertaining,  as 
in  the  water-city.  And  it  is  at  such  a  time  that  the  traveller  who  would  resuscitate  the  dead  stones 
of  Venice,  who  would  transport  himself  in  spirit  to  the  bygone  days  of  Venetian  splendour  and 
pageantry,  of  intrigue  and  mystery,  may  well  choose  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  Queen  of  the  Adriatic. 
She  will  receive  him  even  yet,  in  her  fallen  state,  right  royally;  put  on  her  gayest  attire  to  greet 
him  ;  shower  bouquets  of  rarest  flowers  in  lavish  profusion  upon  his  head  ;  bespatter  him  with 
confetti  till  he  cries  for  mercy;  and  at  night,  in  the  weird  starlight,  amid  myriads  of  flickering 
torches,  and  festoons  of  many-coloured  lanterns,  enchant  his  ears  with  melody. 

*  * 

We  pass  from  the  city  of  dreams  to  the  city  of  giants;  from  sleepy,  visionary,  deserted, 
decaying  Venice  to  the  grandeur  and  glory  of  heroic  Rome — the  city  which,  though  dead  of  a 
dozen  deaths,  yet  lives;  a  fossil  of  ages;  with  an  actual  even  though  feebly  throbbing  life  of 
the  present,  and  with  undying  memories  of  a  succession  of  grander  historical  epochs  than  have 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  other  city  in  the  world — memories  cyclopean,  republican,  imperial,  apos- 
tolic, pontifical ;  memories  of  pride,  of  pomp,  of  power,  of  wealth  ;  of  piety  and  impiety ;  of 
virtue  and  vice;  of  art  and  learning;  —  memories,  in  short,  so  numberless  and  far-reaching  as 
absolutely  to  overwhelm  the  unwary  one,  who,  without  due  consideration  and  arrangement  of  ideas, 
ventures  even  so  much  as  to  think  of  them.  There  is  no  city  in  the  world  which  presents  so 
many  sides  and  phases  of  attraction,  which  possesses  for  so  many  minds  in  so  eminent  a  degree 
the  indefinable  power  of  fascination — a  fascination  which  time  and  intimate  acquaintance,  instead 
of  dulling  and  diminishing,  do  but  enhance  and  vivify. 

At  first  acquaintance,  or  even  during  a  first  visit,  the  charm  may  not  be  found  to  work  so 
strongly.  The  fatigue,  the  bewilderment  consequent  on  the  very  press  of  conflicting  objects  of 
interest,  the  somewhat  enervating  climate,  the  magnitude  of  long  expectation, — a  dozen  causes 
may  combine  to  render  first  impressions  by  no  means  the  most  pleasurable.  But,  to  quote  the 
admirable  description  of  the  Eternal  City  at  her  worst,  by  Hawthorne,  in  the  ''Transforma- 
tion,"— "When  we  have  once  known  Rome,  and  left  her  where  she  lies,  like  a  long  decaying 
corpse,  retaining  a  trace  of  the  noble  shape  it.  was,  but  with  accumulated  dust  and  a  fungous 
growth  overspreading  all  its  more  admirable  features, — left  her  in  utter  weariness,  no  doubt,  of 
her  narrow,  crooked,  intricate  streets,  so  uncomfortably  paved  with  little  squares  of  lava,  that  to 
tread  over  them  is  a  penitential  pilgrimage;  so  indescribably  ugly,  moreover,  so  cold,  so  alley- 
like, into  which  the  sun  never  falls,  and  where  a  chill  wind  forces  its  deadly  breath  into  our 
lungs, — left  her  tired  of  the  sight  of  those  immense  seven-storied,  yellow-washed  hovels, — or  call 
them  palaces, — where  all  that  is  dreary  in  domestic  life  seems  magnified  and  multiplied,  and 
weary  of  climbing  those  staircases  which  ascend  from  a  ground-floor  of  cook-shops,  cobblers' 
stalls,  stables,  and  regiments  of  cavalry,  to  a  middle  region  of  princes,  cardinals,  and  ambas- 
sadors, and  an  upper  tier  of  artists,  just  beneath  the  unattainable  sky, — left  her  worn  out  with 
shivering  at  the  cheerless  and  smoky  fireside  by  day,  and  feasting  with  our  own  substance  the 
ravenous  population  of  a  Roman  bed  at  night, — left  her  sick  at  heart  of  Italian  trickery,  which 
has  uprooted  whatever  faith  in  man's  integrity  had  endured  till  now,  and  sick  at  stomach  of 
sour  bread,  sour  wine,  rancid  butter,  and  bad  cookery,  needlessly  bestowed  on  evil  meats, — 
left  her  disgusted  with  the  pretence  of  holiness  and  the  reality  of  nastiness,  each  equally  omni- 
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present,— left  her  half  lifeless  from  the  languid  atmosphere,  the  vital  principle  of  which  has  been 
used  up  long  ago,  or  corrupted  by  myriads  of  slaughters— left  her  crushed  down  in  spirit  by 
the  desolation  of  her  ruin,  and  the  hopelessness  of  her  future— left  her,  in   short,  hating  her  with 
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all  our  might,  and  adding  our  individual  curse  to  the  infinite  anathema  which  her  old  crimes 
have  unmistakably  brought  down : — when  we  have  left  Rome  in  such  mood  as  this,  we  are 
astonished  by  the  discovery,  by-and-by,  that  our  heartstrings  have  mysteriously  attached  them- 
selves to  the  Eternal  City,  and   are  drawing  us    thitherward  again,  as  if  it  were  more  familiar, 
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more  intimately  our  home,  than  even  the  spot  where  we  were  born."  A  great  deal  of  all  this 
severe  criticism  is  still  strikingly  true,  although  Rome,  in  civilization,  in  cleanliness,  and  general 
decency  and  comfort,  has  made  wondrous  strides  since  those  days  of  the  earlier  pontificate  of 
Pio  Nono,  during  which  the  talented  author  of  the  "Transformation"  framed  his  thrilling  prose 
poem.  Still,  it  has  a  certain  gloomy  and  depressing  side,  which  is  apt  to  be  the  one  first  presented 
to  the  o-aze  of  the  stranger  newly  arrived  within  its  walls.  But  notwithstanding  all  this,  the  Eternal 
City,  like  a  wayward,  fascinating  beauty,  while  repelling,  still  attracts,  and  in  its  manifold  and 
subtle  fascinations,   drowns  all  thought  or  memory  of  its  failings  and  misdemeanours. 

Of  all  the  claims  which  Rome  puts  forth  for  our  consideration,  there  is  none  more  captivating  than 
that  which  she  presents  as  a  city  of  ruins.  We  may  stand  almost  awe-stricken  under  the  mighty 
dome  of  Michael  Angelo's  gigantic  creation  ;  we  may  pass,  with  never-sated  interest,  from  one 
palatial  art-gallery  to  another ;  we  may  make  a  long-drawn-out  pilgrimage  among  the  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  churches — all  more  or  less  gorgeous — of  which  the  metropolis  of  the  Church 
boasts;  but  the  centre  of  attraction  for  most  of  us  in  the  city  not  unjustly  called  Eternal — the 
spot  which  seems  to  claim  our  most  admiring  gaze,  to  attract  our  strongest  sympathies,  to  rivet 
us  with  a  fascination  indescribable,  and  yet  all  the  more  real  because  so  intangible — is  that  vast 
waste  of  magnificent  fragments,  that  long-buried  city  of  the  dead  and  yet  living  past,  which  stretches 
in  unbroken  grandeur  from  the  famous  Tarpeian  Rock  and  Capitol,  over  the  so-called  Campo  Vacino, 
to  the  confines  of  the  city  walls  and  beyond— stretching  out  in  the  long  line  of  magnificent  tombs 
which  line  the  Appian  Way. 

Among  all  the  magnificent  ruins — not  forgetting  the  exquisite  group  of  columns  of  the  Temple 
of  Castor  and  Pollux,  which,  after  all,  are  but  a  torn  fragment — the  most  conspicuous  for  grace,  per- 
fection, and  beauty  is  the  Triumphal  Arch  of  Titus,  or,  as  it  was  wont  to  be  called  in  olden  times,  the 
Arch  of  the  Seven  Candlesticks,  from  the  bas-reliefs  upon  it  of  the  sacred  candlestick  and  other 
treasures  of  the  Jewish  Temple.  The  arch  was  erected  a.d.  70,  to  commemorate  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem;  and  its  historical  and  Christian  interest  may  fairly  be  said  to  be  unrivalled.  The  sculp, 
tures  adorning  it  are  now  somewhat  defaced,  but  a  very  good  notion  may  yet  be  formed  of  their 
original  beauty;  and  the  restorations  of  the  grand  old  monument,  which  in  the  middle  ages  was  made 
the  entrance  of  a  fortress  tower,  have  been  accomplished  in  a  thoroughly  sympathetic  and  artistic  spirit- 
It  is  said  that  no  Jew  will  pass  beneath  this  arch  ;  but  until  the  time  of  Pius  IX.,  each  Pope,  on  going 
to  the  Lateran  at  his  installation,  was  accustomed  to  halt  beside  the  Arch  of  Titus,  while  a  Jew  pre- 
sented a  copy  of  the  Pentateuch,  with  a  humble  oath  of  fealty. 

Apart  from  actual  beauty,  in  grandeur,  size,  irnpressiveness,  and  the  general  impression  of 
solidity  and  power,  the  Coliseum  must  take  rank  as  the  grandest  of  the  Roman  ruins. 

"  The  gladiator's  bloody  circle  stands, 
A  noble  wreck  in  ruinous  perfection ; 
While  Ccesar's  chambers  and  the  Augustan  halls, 
Grovel  on  earth  in  indistinct  decay." 

The    Coliseum    is,    in    fact,   the  largest  ruin  in   the  world  ;    and  so  solid  and  massive  is  it  in  its 

decay,  that  we   may  well  find,  in  its  apparently  everlasting  strength,  a  reason  for  the  popular 

distich — ■ 

"  When  falls  the  Coliseum,  Rome  shall  fall ; 
And  when  Rome  falls,  the  world." 

It  was  originally  known  as  the  Flavian  Amphitheatre,  and  was  begun  a.d.  72,  upon  the  site  of  a  large 
reservoir,  the  building  being  erected  as  far  as  the  third  tier  of  arches  by  the  Emperor  Vespasian,  and 
finished  by  Titus  after  his  return  from  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem.  It  is  said  that  twelve  thousand 
captive  Jews  were  employed  in  the  work.  It  is  nearly  one  third  of  a  mile  in  circumference,  and  was 
probably  capable  of  holding  100,000  persons.  The  building,  which  is  of  brick,  consists  of  four 
stories — the  first  Doric,  the  second  Ionic,  and  the  third  and  fourth  Corinthian.  There  are  some 
remains  of  stucco  decoration,  but  the  general  effect  is  bald  and  plain.  The  numerous  holes  visible 
all  over  the  building  were  made  in  the  middle  ages,  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  the  iron  cramps 
which  held  it  together,  and  which  were  then  exceedingly  valuable.  Great  quantities  of  materials 
have  also  been  taken  from  the  site  for  the  building  of  the  various  mediaeval  palaces  and  fortifications, 
but  the  mass  of  brickwork  still  remaining  has  been  valued  at  about  half  a  million  sterling.     The 
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restorations  which  have  been  in  late  years  found  necessary  to  preserve  the  structure  have  by  no 
means  added  to  its  picturesqueness,  and  the  introduction  of  formal  lines  of  clean  new  brickwork 
into  the  antique  masonry  produces  an  extremely  incongruous  effect.  Until  very  recently  the 
interior  was  left  in  a  state  of  wild  and  natural  decay,  overgrown  with  creepers  and  all  manner  of 
rank  herbage  ;  indeed,  the  place  boasted  a  complete  flora  of  its  own.     But  all  this  has  now  been 
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altered ;  even  the  numerous  altars,  which  once  made  the  Coliseum  a  special  goal  for  pilgrimages, 
have  been  removed  ;  its  area  has  been  clean  swept  and  garnished  ;  its  galleries  boarded  and  barricaded  ; 
and  though  the  result  is  no  doubt  excellent  so  far  as  public  safety  and  order  are  concerned,  the 
sesthetically-minded  visitor  will  be  apt  to  look  sorrowfully  back  to  the  days  when  the  ruinous  old  brick 
pile  was  left  to  moulder  after  its  own  wild  fashion,  and  when,  though  neither  his  life  nor  his  pocket 
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would  have  been  very  safe  within  its  walls,  his  sense  of  the  artistic,  or  rather  of  the  natural,  fitness  of 
things  would  have  been  left  undisturbed.  As  it  is,  however,  in  its  bareness  and  rigidity,  the  Coliseum 
impresses  the  beholder  with  a  sense  of  its  gloomy,  blood-stained,  and  repulsive  associations,  even 
more  vividly  than  though  it  were  softened  and  veiled  by  the  clinging  tendrils  of  ivy  and  wild  vine, 
which  lend  an  addedgrace  to  the  tottering  beauty  of  so  many  venerable  piles.  There  is  nothing 
venerable  about  this  monster  theatre  of  slaughter  ;  there  are  no  associations  connected  with  it  but 
those  of  cruelty,  violence,  and  horror.  We  can  think  of  its  downfall  only  with  pleasure,  and  rejoice  in 
its  decay.  "  It  is,"  writes  Dickens,  "  the  most  impressive,  the  most  stately,  the  most  solemn,  grand, 
majestic,  mournful  sight  conceivable.  .  .  .  For  a  moment  actually,  in  passing  in,  they  who  will  may 
have  the  whole  great  pile  before  them  as  it  used  to  be,  with  thousands  of  eager  faces  staring  down 
into  the  arena,  and  such  a  whirl  of  strife  and  blood  and  dust  going  on  there  as  no  language  can 
describe.  Its  solitude,  its  awful  beauty,  and  its  utter  desolation,  strike  upon  the  stranger  the  next 
moment  like  a  softened  sorrow.  .  .  .  Never,  in  its  bloodiest  prime,  can  the  sight  of  the  gigantic 
Coliseum,  full  and  running  over  with  the  lustiest  life,  have  moved  one  heart  as  it  must  move  all  who 
look  upon  it  now — a  ruin.     God  be  thanked — a  ruin  !  " 

At  the  inauguration  of  the  Coliseum,  five  thousand  animals  were  butchered  in  the  arena  for 
the  amusement  of  the  populace,  while  crowds  of  gladiators,  among  whom  women  were  included, 
fought  and  struggled  to  the  death.  Later  on,  even  more  exciting  were  the  entertainments  at  which 
the  Roman  multitudes  shouted  with  rapturous  fury ;  for  instead  of  the  beasts  being  killed,  it  was 
they  who  killed  the  Christians,  and  the  soil  of  the  arena  was  strewn  with  martyrs'  bones  and  enriched 
with  martyrs'  blood.  Here,  first  of  the  noble  band,  suffered  St.  Ignatius,  the  child  whom  Jesus  set  in 
the  midst  and  blessed ;  he  who,  through  a  long  and  honoured  life,  had  kept  his  soul  so  pure  and 
childlike,  that  to  him — so  runs  the  tradition — the  boon  was  granted  of  hearing,  while  on  earth,  the 
music  of  the  angelic  choirs  of  heaven.  It  was  amid  the  grim  surroundings  of  the  pagan  amphi- 
theatre ;  amid  the  crowds  of  eager,  passionate,  cruel  faces  gathered  to  witness  a  spectacle  of  blood ; 
before  a  hundred  thousand  fierce-eyed  men  and  pitiless  women,  that  the  aged  martyr  heard  the 
angels  sing  their  last  song  of  inspiring  hope  and  courage,  ere  he  took  his  flight  to  the  heaven 
for  which  the  Master  Himself  had  pronounced  him  fit.  But  of  the  noble  martyr-band  of  the  Coliseum , 
Ignatius  was,  as  we  have  said,  but  the  first.  Many  others  followed  in  rapid  succession,  so  that  the 
place,  which  otherwise  might  have  had  nothing  but  revolting  associations  of  cruelty  and  frivolity, 
becomes  in  a  measure  sacred  ground  to  us,  its  very  soil  saturated  with  the  life-blood  of  those 
nieek  and  holy  followers  of  the  Crucified  One,  whose  high  virtues  of  endurance  and  patience  we  of 
these  easy-going,  indifferent  times  can  but  regard  with  awe-stricken  humility. 


* 


Not  only  does  Rome,  the  inexhaustible,  contain  within  the  circle  of  her  walls  a  perfectly 
endless  store  of  interest  for  the  antiquarian,  the  historian,  the  archaeologist,  and  the  art-lover, 
but  the  magic  web  of  fascination  seems  thrown  equally,  or  almost  equally,  upon  every  rood  of 
ground  upon  which  her  seven  hills  look  out.  A  different,  and  yet  in  many  respects  a  kindred 
charm  hangs  for  us  over  the  shadowy  stretches  of  the  vast  Campagna,  as  the  wild  waste  of 
country  which  for  many  miles  on  every  side  surrounds  Rome  is  called,  and  which  forms  our 
sole  prospect  from  any  outlook  from  the  city. 

At  first,  it  is  certain,  we  shall  be  disposed  not  to  admire  it.  We  shall  probably,  unless  we 
have  concerned  ourselves  to  know  something  of  its  history  and  associations,  be  disposed  at  the 
distant  view  to  call  it  flat, — as  indeed  it  is, — tame,  and  even  featureless.  We  shall  in  all 
probability  hear  much  of  its  unhealthiness,  of  the  fever  which  haunts  it,  and  perhaps  some  few 
words  now  and  again  of  the  footpads  who  infest  it,  and  the  reports  will  not  tend  to  raise  it  in 
our  estimation.  Yet  by-and-by,  if  we  make  our  stay  in  Rome  lengthy  enough,  if  we  see  it 
under  some  of  its  more  varied  and  charmful  effects  of  light  and  shadow,  if  we  descend  from 
our  bird's-view  elevation  and  make  acquaintance  with  some  of  its  detailed  attractions,  it  will  be 
a  wonder  if  we  do  not  come  to  feel  an  absolute  affection  for  it.  It  would  be  impossible  fairly 
to  describe  the  beautiful  effects  of  the  changeful  lights  and  shadows  upon  it,  seen  from  any  height 
within  the  capital,  as  sunshine  or  cloud  or  passing  storm  sweeps  over  it,  now  swelling  in  dark-brown 
furrows  and  waves,   like  an   angry  sea;    now  glowing  in   tremulous  mist  under  a  mid-day  sun; 
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now  stretching  away  up  to  the  mountains  which  encircle  it  in  clear,  unclouded  light—a  grass- 
green  prairie,  flecked  with  brilliant  wild-flowers,  and  scattered  here  and  there  with  crumbling 
aqueducts  and  stately  ruins ;  now  burning  at  sunset  under  a  blaze  of  colour,  beneath  which  the 
snow-capped  mountains  blush  a  crimson  rose-tint,  and  the  ruins  stand  out  like  masses  of  beaten 
gold  from  a  purple  glowing  earth  ;  now  deepening  into  gloom,  while  a  grey  veil  hides  the  distant 
mountains,  the  sky's  deep  orange  and  crimson  melting  softly  away  into  palest  pink  and  green 
and  grey,  as  night  creeps  on  gradually  and  calmly,  like  a  beautiful  death. 

But  captivating  as  the  Campagna  is  in  many  respects,  simply  from  its  natural  features,  that 
which  gives  it  its  greatest  and  truest  and  most  mournful  charm  is   the  mystery  with  which  it  is 
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invested.  Here,  as  we  pass  away  from  the  gates  and  walls  of  Rome,  and  tread  the  thymy  tufa, 
or  stand  to  gaze  upon  a  half-buried,  creeper-grown  wreck  of  palace  or  temple,  we  find  ourselves 
absolutely  in  a  land  of  the  dead.  Under  our  feet,  we  know,  stretch,  for  miles  and  miles,  the 
vast  labyrinth  of  catacombs  in  which  the  Romans  of  old  time  were  wont  to  store  those  passed 
from  among  them,  and  which,  according  to  one  very  elaborate  calculation,  contain  no  less  than 
seven  million  graves.  Every  here  and  there,  besides,  are  the  remains  of  magnificent  tombs,  built 
to  perpetuate  memories  that  were  forgotten,  doubtless,  ages  before  their  marble  monuments 
crumbled  into  fragments.  All  this  is  as  nothing.  We  are  used  in  Rome  itself  to  ruins  and 
shattered  memorials  of  bygone  greatness.  There  is  here  in  this  wild  and  desolate  Campagna, 
with  its  grassy  earth-mounds  and  striding  aqueducts  and  herds  of  browsing,  meek^eyed  cattle,  a 
deeper  mystery  yet.     For  here — we  have  it  on  the  most  trustworthy  authority — was  once  a  gay, 
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busy,  civilized  world.     Long  before  /Eneas  landed  on  the  Latin  shore,  cities  had  been  founded 

there,   had  flourished  and   perished ;    generations  had   come  and   gone ;    masterpieces  of  art  had 

,  been  executed,  and  all  at  last  been  buried  in  an  indiscriminate  decay.     Rome  itself — that  which 
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we  look  upon  as  ancient — was  built  on  the  ruins  of  some  other  city  obliterated  and  forgotten, 
and  has,  after  all,  but  a  child's  life,  is  but  a  fungous  growth,  compared  with  the  antiquity  and  mystery 
that  clings  about  the  name  of  Etruria  and  that  unknown  people  who  speak  to  us  now  in  enigmas 
from  their  tombs  of  ages,  laughing  our  modern  civilization  to  scorn  by  the  cyclopean  magnitude  of 
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the  works  they  have  left  behind  them,  and  by  the  inimitable  grace  and  delicacy,  both  of  form  and 
colouring,  which  their  long-buried  treasures  of  art  display. 

But  even  in  later  days  the  Campagna  was  a  centre  of  active  life  and  population.     The  vast 
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meadows  and  grassy  slopes  which  now  lie  in  silent  grandeur  and  lowliness,  tenanted  for  the  most 
part  only  by  cattle  and  sheep,  were  once  thronged  by  towns,  villages,  and  magnificent  villas,  the 
resort  of  the  Roman  aristocracy,  "  so  that,"  says  an  old  historian,  "  any  one  looking  towards  Rome 
to  estimate  its  size  with  his  eye,  would  be  greatly  deceived,  nor  would  he  be  able  to  distinguish  how 
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far  the  city  extends,  nor  where  it  ceases  to  be  city,  so  are  the  buildings  of  the  city  and  the  country 
linked  together  without  a  break,  and  stretching  out  to  an  infinite  length."  Now,  in  her  fallen  state, 
Rome,  instead  of  stretching  beyond  her  appointed  limits,  has  shrunk  and  withered  so  far  within  them 
that  the  country  reaches  into  her,  instead  of  her  reaching  into  the  country,  and  on  almost  every  side 
vineyards  and  wild  wastes  of  ground  are  to  be  found  within  the  circuit  of  the  walls  on  space  once 
covered  with  a  mass  of  crowded  dwellings ;  and  without  the  walls,  in  all  the  broad  tract  of  land  that 
stretches  away  from  the  city  to  the  circling  hills,  scarcely  a  human  habitation  is  to  be  found,  unless 
it  may  be  the  fever-haunted  huts  of  a  few  pale-faced  shepherds  or  herdsmen  of  the  plain,  who  make 
their  humble  homes  amid  the  classic  fragments  of  some  antique  tomb,  or  set  the  homely  house- 
hold kettle  to  boil  upon  the  marble  pavement  of  some  half-unearthed  princely  banqueting-hall. 
For  into  this  region,  deserted  by  human  life  and  interests,  a  mightier  than  the  mighty  has  entered 
and  taken  possession— the  dread  demon  of  malaria.  He  lays  his  shaking,  bony  fingers  upon  the 
land  which  once  was  busy  with  the  cheerful  hum  of  cities  and  villages,  and  holds  the  place  as  a 
citadel  of  his  own,  like  the  grim  giant  of  some  early  fairy  tale,  devouring  all  who  dare  to  venture 
within  the  limits  of  the  territory  he  has  usurped.  More  than  this,  he  stalks  at  times  up  to  the  very 
city  walls,  and  makes  raids  even  within  them,  loving  to  lurk  in  the  rich  gardens  of  princely  villas, 
amid  wooded  flowery  lawns  and  venerable  ilex  and  cypress  groves,  laying  his  cold  hand  upon  all 
that  is  freshest  and  gayest  and  purest,  while  sparing,  or  spurning  perhaps  to  touch,  the  unclean 
crowded  kennels  of  the  Ghetto,  and  the  narrow,  alley-like  streets  of  the  poorer  quarters  of  the  town, 
where  it  would  surely  seem  he  might  find  a  more  congenial  dwelling. 

Various  theories  have  been  promulgated  in  order  to  account  for  the  dismal  mystery  of  the 

malaria,  which  assuredly  could  not  have  afflicted  the  Campagna  in  ancient  days.     The  very  fact  of 

the  ruins  which  now  so  thickly  strew  it  forbid  such  a  notion.     "  Is  it  possible,"  asks  Mr.  Storey  in 

his  delightful  "  Roba  di  Roma,"  "that  the  wealthy  Romans  should  have  chosen  the  Campagna  in 

preference  to  all  the  mountain  districts  as  a  site  for  their  country-houses,  if  in   so  doing  they  had 

risked  their  health  and  lives  ?  "     Indeed,  Pliny  the  historian  positively  refers  to  the  "  vital  and 

perennial  salubrity"  of  this  district,  to  its  "  fertile  plains,  sunny  hills,  healthy  woods,  rich  varieties  of 

trees,"  etc.,  etc.  ;  and  from  expressions  of  mediaeval  writers  we  may  believe  that  various  localities, 

now  practically  uninhabitable,  were  healthy  and  common  places  of  resort  up  to  the  middle  of  the 

fourteenth  century.     Some  account  for  the  phenomenon  by  the  destruction  of  the  forests  which  once 

served  as  a  barrier  between  the  Campagna  and  the  Pontine  marshes  ;   but  as  a  fact  the  Pontine 

marshes  themselves  were  not  considered  insalubrious,  as  we  may  judge  from  the  facts  that  they 

were  once  well  populated,  and  that  here  also,  as  we  read  in  Roman  history,  armies  were  wont  to 

encamp, — an  experiment  which  no  general  would  venture  to    try  in  the  present  day.     The  only 

reasonable  solution  of  the  matter  seems  to  be  in  the  desolation  of  the  district  and  its  abandonment 

as  a  human  dwelling-place,  since  it  is  certain  that  many  places,  which  are  healthy  enough  while 

densely  populated,  cultivated,  drained,  and,  as  it  were,  under  the  command  of  man, — although  their 

previous  character  may  have  been  quite  the  reverse, — would,  if  once  more  abandoned  to  their  natural 

state,  again  undoubtedly  recur  to  their  normal  condition  of  unwholesome  and  uninhabitable  swamp. 

This  has  been  to  a  very  great  extent  the  history  of  the  beautiful  and  treacherous  country  which  belts 

the  seven-hilled  city;   and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  at  the  present  time  very  great  exertions  and 

enormous  expenditure  both  of  money  and  human  life  would  be  needed  before  the  curse  which  afflicts 

it  could  be  lifted  from  it.     As  it  is,  after  the  easy-going  Italian  fashion,  very  few  efforts  of  any  kind 

are  made.     Certain  portions  are  indeed  under  cultivation ;  and  such  is  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  that 

with  scarcely  any  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  cultivator,  excellent  products,  both   of  corn,   hemp, 

oil,  and  wine  are  reaped,  the  agricultural  implements  in  use  being  of  the  very  roughest  and  most 

primitive  kind,  and  the  method  of  agriculture  being  anything  but  scientific.     Indeed,  the  principle 

upon  which  the  greater  part  of  the  farms  of  the  Campagna  are  held,— viz.,  on  the  half-profit  system, 

each  year  being  made  accountable  for  its  own  expenses, — precludes  the  possibility  of  any  large 

outlay  or  improvement,  since  neither  tenant  nor  landlord  is  willing  to  sacrifice  the  advantage  of  the 

present  for  the  sake  of  any  future  speculative  good.     The  Campagna  suffers  also  a  very  great  deal 

from  absenteeism.     The  owner  or  even  the  leaseholder  of  a  farm  never  by  any  chance  resides  upon 

it  himself,  all  power  being  put  into  the  hands  of  ^fattore,  or  agent,  who  hires  the  contadini,  buys 

and  sells  stock,   and  who,  while  oppressing  the   labourers  and   cheating  his  employer,  generally 

contrives  to  make  a  fairly  comfortable  living  for   himself.     The  real  wealth  of  the  Campagna, 
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however,  consists  in  the  vast  herds  of  cattle— oxen,  buffaloes,  horses,  and  sheep  and  goats— 
for  which  it  is  the  great  breeding-ground,  and  which  roam  in  huge  droves  over  the  long  reaches 
of  uncultivated  waste,  attended  by  herdsmen  mounted  on  rough,  strong  horses,  with  great  green- 
baize  cloaks  hanging  from  their  shoulders,  or  strapped  to  their  antiquated  high-peaked  Saddles,  and 
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bearing  for  weapon  either  an  old-fashioned  musket  or  a  long  stout  pole;  while  the  flocks  are  guarded 
by  shepherds  whose  quaint  dress  of  goat-skin  coat  and  gaiters,  bright  scarlet  waistcoat,  and  ribbon- 
decked  hat,  gives  them  a  curious  resemblance  to  the  old  god  Pan. 

The  shepherd  is  usually  attended  by  a  fierce  white  dog  of  the  St.  Bernard  breed,  and  by  way  of 
approaching  more  nearly  to  the  Pan  type  is  invariably  provided  with  a  pipe,  on  which  instrument 
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he  amuses  himself,  and  possibly  his  four-footed  charges,  during  his  long  hours  of  solitary  vigil. 
These  picturesque  figures,  which  may  constantly  be  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  any  of  the 
Roman  gates,  are  among  some  of  the  quaintest  examples  of  national  dress  to  be  found  in  the 
peninsula,  where,  as  elsewhere — under  what  influence  it  would  be  hard  to  say — the  beautiful  and 
noble  peasant  costumes,  which  but  a  few  years  since  made  Italian  street  scenes  so  many  striking 
pictures  of  rich  warm  colour,  are  now  fast  disappearing.  In  Rome  itself  they  are  absolutely  no 
more,  and  the  only  specimens  to  be  found  there  of  the  beautiful  so-called  Roman  costume, 
the  white  panno,  muslin  bodice,  and  gaily  striped  skirt  of  the  contadina,  are,  alas !  the  somewhat 
bedraggled  figures  whom  the  traveller  will  see  posing  in  theatrical  attitudes,  and  waiting  to  be 
hired  as  artists'  models  on  the  steps  of  the  Trinita  di  Monti. 

Here  will  be  seen  the  gay  rustic  maiden  and  goatskin-clad  youth,  who  alternately  dance  the 
saltarello,  and  eat  the  little  boiled  beans,  with  the  pods  of  which  every  Roman  pavement  where 
the  lower  classes  congregate  is  strewed.  Here  are  repeated  over  and  over  again  the  Madonna  and 
child,  just  as  one  sees  them  on  the  walls  of  all  the  Roman  studios,  with  other  figures  not  by 
any  means  strange  and  new  to  us,  though  it  may  be  a  trifle  rustier  and  shabbier  than  we  have 
seen  them  before  on  canvas. 

''Among  what  may  be  called  the  cubs  or  minor  lions  of  Rome,  there  was  one  which  amused 
me  mightily,"  writes  Dickens.  "It  is  always  to  be  found  there,  and  its  den  is  on  the  great  flight 
of  steps  that  lead  from  the  Piazza  di  Spagna  to  the  Church  of  the  Trinita  di  Monti.  In  plainer 
words,  these  steps  are  the  great  place  of  resort  for  the  artists'  '  models,'  and  there  they  are  constantly 
waiting  to  be  hired.  The  first  time  I  went  up  there,  I  could  not  conceive  why  the  faces  seemed  so 
familiar  to  me ;  why  they  appeared  to  have  beset  me,  for  years,  in  every  possible  variety  of  action 
and  costume,  and  how  it  came  to  pass  that  they  started  up  before  me  in  Rome,  in  the  broad  day, 
like  so  many  saddled  and  bridled  nightmares.  I  soon  found  that  we  had  made  acquaintance,  and 
improved  it  for  several  years,  on  the  walls  of  various  exhibition  galleries.  There  is  one  old  gentleman 
with  long  white  hair  and  an  immense  beard,  who,  to  my  knowledge,  has  gone  half  through  the 
catalogues  of  the  Royal  Academy.  This  is  the  venerable  or  patriarchal  model.  He  carries  a  long 
staff;  and  every  knob  and  twist  in  that  staff  I  have  seen  faithfully  delineated  innumerable  times. 
There  is  another  man  in  a  blue  cloak,  who  always  pretends  to  be  asleep  in  the  sun  (when  there 
is  any),  and  who,  I  need  not  say,  is  always  very  wide  awake,  and  very  attentive  to  the  disposition 
of  his  legs.  This  is  the  dolcefar  niente  model.  There  is  another  man  in  a  brown  cloak,  who  leans 
against  a  wall,  with  his  arms  folded  in  his  mantle,  and  looks  out  of  the  corners  of  his  eyes,  which 
are  just  visible  beneath  his  broad  slouched  hat.  This  is  the  assassin  model.  There  is  another 
man,  who  constantly  looks  over  his  owm  shoulder,  and  is  always  going  awray,  but  never  goes.  This 
is  the  haughty  or  scornful  model.  As  to  Domestic  Happiness  and  Holy  Families,  they  should  come 
very  cheap,  for  there  are  heaps  of  them,  all  up  the  steps ;  and  the  cream  of  the  thing  is  that  they 
are  all  the  falsest  vagabonds  in  the  world,  specially  made  up  for  the  purpose,  and  having  no 
counterparts  in  Rome,  or  any  other  part  of  the  habitable  globe." 

In  the  city  of  Rome,  it  is  true, — and  from  an  aesthetic  point  of  view  "pity  'tis  'tis  true," 
— except  on  the  occasion  of  some  rare  gala  or  special  church  holiday,  these  quaintly  picturesque 
forms  have  no  real  counterpart ;  but  those  who  care  to  wander  a  little  out  of  the  beaten  track — and 
surely  so  to  wander  is  one  of  the  highest  delights  of  the  true  travel-lover — will  be  rewarded  by  many 
a  charming  glimpse  of  beautiful  old-world  life  and  manners  in  out-of-the-way  nooks  and  corners  of 
rural  Italy.  It  is  not  amid  the  streets  of  a  great  cosmopolitan  city  like  Rome  that  ancient  customs 
and  costumes  linger  lovingly.  For  them  we  must  go  somewhat  afield,  into  towns  and  villages, 
where  the  tide  of  life,  or  perhaps  we  should  say  of  foreign  invasion,  flows  less  strongly;  where, 
amid  crumbling  palaces  and  grass-grown  streets,  the  people  have  lived  their  simple  sleepy  life 
from  generations  untold,  without  being  disturbed  by  the  rolling  Juggernaut  of  modern  ideas  and 
innovations.  Many  such  quiet  nooks  and  corners,  frequented  only  now  and  again  by  wandering 
artists,  are  to  be  found  within  the  circuit  of  but  a  few  miles  from  Rome,  amid  the  forests  of  the 
Alban  mountains,  or  on  the  cliffs  of  the  Sabine  hills,  all  included  within  the  circling  mountainous 
belt  which  surrounds  the  Eternal  City  and  the  great  plain  on  which  it  stands,  like  the  outer  walls 
about  some  impregnable  citadel.  In  no  part  of  Italy,  except  in  the  still  scarcely  explored  Abruzzi 
mountains,  is  the  traditional  national  costume  preserved  so  universally  as  among  the  hill  villages 
and  half-ruined  towns  of  the  Campagna  hills. 
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This  breezy  upland  district  is  still  known  by  a  name  which  in  point  of  salubrity  has  come  to  be  a 
reproach  and  a  scandal.  But  in  truth,  as  applied  to  the  high-lying  towns  and  villages,  the  reproach 
is  scarcely  a  fair  one,  since  the  people  who  inhabit  them  are  for  the  most  part  a  fine  and  healthy  race, 


TIVOLI. 


and  not  more  subject  to  fever  than  other  rustics,  whose  work  exposes  them  to  constant  atmospheric 
influences.  It  is  rather  when  they  descend  for  the  harvesting  or  vintage  of  the  plains,  that  the 
breath  cf  malaria  seizes  them,  too  often  sending  them  back  to  their  mountain  homes  mere  pale 
phantoms  of  the  forms  which  quitted  them  in  robust  and  vigorous  health  but  a  few  weeks  before. 

27 
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The  Roman  nobility  have  for  the  most  part  their  country-houses  on  the  Alban  slopes  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Frascati  and  Albano,  where  they  spend  their  villeggiatura  or  summer  outdoor  life, 
—an  institution  as  much  de  rigueur  among  the  upper  classes  of  Italy  as  a  course  of  water-drinking 
to  the  German,  or  a  seaside  outing  to  the  English  or  American^ 

Here,  in  ruinous  but  beautifully  picturesque  old  houses,  amid  groves  of  lopped  ilexes  that  weave 
their  branches  overhead  into  mysterious  dark  arcades,  in  gardens  velveted  with  moss,  where 
nightingales  sino-  all  day  long,  and  beside  fountains  and  watercourses  fringed  with  maidenhair  fern 
and  rich  with  floating  flowers,  Roman  wealth  or  fashion  passes  the  glowing  summer  days  and  glorious 
summer  nights  in  a  delicious  languid  idleness,  engendered,  it  would  seem,  not  only  by  the  romantic 
dreamlike  beauty  of  its  surroundings,  not  only  by  the  subtle  enervation  of  the  blossom-laden  air, 
but  actually  by  the  very  traditions  of  the  place  in  which  it  finds  itself,  which  for  centuries  upon 
centuries  has  been  devoted  to  the  genius  of  the  dolcefar  niente  and  the  romance  of  luxury. 

Of  all  the  noble  princely  villas  in  the  mountainous  region  of  the  Roman  Campagna,  the 
best  known  and  most  frequented  is  that,  of  which  only  the  ruins  remain,  of  the  celebrated  villa  of 
Hadrian,  near  Tivoli,  in  the  Sabine  mountains.  These  mountains,  a  limestone  range  some  four 
thousand  feet  high,  lying  to  the  east  of  Rome, — a  spur,  in  fact,  of  the  Apennines,  descending 
abruptly  into  the  Roman  plain, — are  the  ancient  home  of  the  Sabine  people,  whose  women  were, 
according  to  the  legend,  the  mothers  of  the  Roman  nation.  Here  the  air  is  far  purer  and  more 
invigorating  than  on  the  Alban  hills, — the  Albano  and  Frascati  district, — and  the  scenery  decidedly 
more  striking  and  picturesque.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  fact  that  so  few  country-houses 
of  the  wealthier  Romans  are  to  be  found  in  this  district,  in  comparison  with  the  number  of  those 
with  which  the  Alban  slopes  are  clothed.  There  has,  however,  until  recently,  been  always  some  little 
difficulty  in  reaching  the  Sabine  mountains,  not  only  by  reason  of  the  unhealthy  nature  of  the 
district  to  be  passed  through  on  the  way,  but  also  on  account  of  the  evil  reputation  of  the  road  for 
brigandage.  Both  these  difficulties  are  in  a  measure  remedied  by  the  tramway  which  now  connects 
Tivoli  with  Rome,  and  which  offers  at  once  a  quick  and  safe  means  of  transit  between  the  city  and 
the  little  mountain-town,  thus  bringing  it  and  its  very  captivating  neighbourhood  within  easy  reach 
of  the  capital ;  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  under  these  circumstances  the  sluggish  Roman  mind 
may  in  time  be  stirred  up  to  thoughts  of  enterprise,  and  that  villas  and  country-houses  for  the  accom- 
modation of  visitors  may  be  built  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  old  Sabine  towns,  where  assuredly 
they  would  be  well  appreciated  during  the  hot  months  of  summer.  As  it  is,  there  are  not  even  inns 
in  many  of  the  towns,  and  the  traveller  who  makes  a  journey  of  exploration  among  them  is  fain  to 
depend  on  the  simple,  but  usually  kindly,  hospitality  of  the  Roman  contadina.  In  ancient  times 
there  is  little  doubt  that  these  picturesque  valleys  and  hill -slopes  were  a  favourite  resort  of  the 
luxurious  and  pleasure-loving  Romans. 

The  villa  of  Hadrian,  with  its  magnificent  gardens,  once  occupied  an  area  of  no  less  than  four 
square  miles,  and  was  the  centre  of  a  gay  and  fashionable  world.  It  is  now  only  an  indistinguish- 
able mass  of  confused  ruins,  where  nature  and  art  seem  to  have  made  a  mad  compact  to  run  wild 
together. 

The  chief  attraction  of  Tivoli — the   ancient  Tibur- — is  the   famous  falls  of  the  Anio,   which, 

though  to   a  great   extent  artificial,  are   most  beautiful,  and,  amid  the  surroundings  of  delightful 

scenery,  rich  vegetation,  and  antique   ruins,  present  one  of  the  most  charming  scenes  possible  to 

imagine.      The    terrace    of  the  temple  of  the  Sibyl — a    circular    edifice,  surrounded    by  exquisite 

Corinthian   columns — is  a  favourite  and  most  delightful  point  of  view ;  and  here,  all  through   the 

winter  and  spring  months,  parties  of  excursionists  from  Rome,  chiefly  English  and  Americans,  will 

be  found  picnicking,  and  obtruding  their  bustling  and  somewhat  prosaic  existence  into  the  realm  of 

fancy  and  repose  ;  while  in  summer  it  is  equally  the  camping-ground  of  the  Roman  burghers  and 

contadini,  whose  presence,  graver  perhaps,  or  more  picturesque,  seems  less  a  discord  in  the  scene 

than  that  of  their  foreign  visitors. 

#  # 
# 

It  is,  as  we  have  said,  only  on  the  occasion  of  some  special  religious  festa  that  the  true 
contadina' s  costume,  in  all  its  glory  of  stiff-starched  snowy  muslin  and  gorgeous  colouring,  will  be 
seen  in  the  streets  of  the  Italian  capital ;  but  that  which  will  be  seen  and  admired  by  any  who  have 
eyes  to  see  and   to  discern  will  be  the  very  remarkable  beauty  of  the   lower   class    of  Roman 
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women,  their  statuesque  features,  the  Madonna-like  grace  of  their  forms,  the  magnificent  curves 
and  lines  of  their  shoulders,  their  free-and-easy  carriage,  and  their  wealth  of  raven  hair,  which  for 
the  most  part,  they  know  how  to  twist  in  such  classical  coils  about  their  well-shaped  heads.  All  this 
the  traveller  will  be  inclined  more  especially  to  mark,  if  he  make  his  way  into  the  Trastevere,  one  of 
the  poorest  quarters  of  Rome  beyond  the  Tiber,  but  whose  inhabitants  pride  themselves  in  beino- 
descendants,  pur  sang,  of  the  ancient  masters  of  the  world,  they  having,  so  the  legend  goes,  retired 
beyond  the  river  when  Rome  was  occupied  by  the  Gauls. 

There  is  a  great  deal  that  is  picturesque  to  be  seen  in  the  street-life  of  Rome,  as  in  that  of 
every  Italian  city  where  the  climate  and  the  temperament  of  the  inhabitants  incline  them  to  an 
open-air,  unconstrained  life.  And  the  Roman  people,  though  by  no  means  so  unconstrained,  free, 
and  light-hearted  as  the  people  of  more  southern  Italy, — being,  indeed,  as  compared  with  them,  of  a 
dignified  and  somewhat  taciturn  nature,  do,  to  a  very  great  extent, — during  the  summer  months,  lead 
an  open-air  life.  They  are,  in  fact,  absolutely  driven  from  their  houses  by  the  intensity  of  the  close 
stifling  heat ;  and  thus  many  of  their  domestic  and  culinary  operations,  not  to  speak  of  an  occasional 
toilette,  are  performed  in  public.  But  if  Roman  customs  in  these  matters  strike  us  as  peculiar, 
what  shall  we  say  of  southern  Italy,  especially  of  Naples  and  its  neighbourhood,  with  its  large, 
absolutely  homeless  and  roofless  population — people  whose  whole  life  has  from  infancy  been  passed 
in  the  open  air;  whose  only  resting-place  from  their  earliest  recollection  has  been  the  roadside, 
or  a  sunny  flag  of  lava-pavement ;  whose  existence  is  actually  in  the  public  street,  and  who  seem 
to  have  no  more  notion  of  or  desire  for  privacy  than  animals  might  have  ! 

There  is,  according  to  our  notions,  scarcely  a  sadder  sight  to  be  seen  than  the  nightly  settling 
down  at  Naples  of  this  outdoor  population,  who  cower  together  in  groups  on  every  door-step;  yet,  as 
a  fact,  they  are  contented  and  happy  enough,  scarcely  needing,  under  the  balmy  Italian  sky,  the 
house  and  shelter  which  in  our  severer  climate  are  such  utter  essentials  to  mere  existence.  Indeed, 
as  we  have  said,  it  is  not  only  the  poorest  and  the  lowest  class  who  thus  lead  a  completely  out- 
door life.  The  habit  is  common  to  all  classes  of  society  more  or  less,  the  tendency,  at  least,  being 
to  seek  free  air  and  sunshine  at  every  possible  and,  as  it  would  appear  to  us,  impossible  opportunity. 

Outside  of  one  house,  just  in  the  shelter  of  its  eaves,  a  woman  will  be  seen  busily  employed  in 
cooking  the  family  dinner  over  a  charcoal  fire  ;  outside  another,  a  mother  will  be  washing  and 
dressing  her  baby;  in  front  of  a  third,  a  girl  will  be  sitting,  her  long  black  hair  hanging  down  her 
shoulders,  while  a  friend  or  sister  combs  and  brushes  and  plaits  the  jetty  masses  into  the  shining 
coils,  which  for  the  next  week  will  lie  close  upon  her  small  shapely  head.  There  is  no  end  to  the 
curious  and  astonishing  insight  which  a  walk  through  the  Neapolitan  streets  affords  of  the  domestic 
life  of  its  people.     And  the  same  may  be  said  to  apply  to  the  whole  of  southern  Italy. 

The  amusements  of  the  people  are  nearly  all  outdoor  amusements,  and  every  trattoria,  or 
roadside  inn,  affords  an  almost  constant  exhibition  of  the  delight  which  the  Italians,  as  a  race,  take 
in  such  pastimes  as  they  can  indulge  in  in  the  open  ;  and  the  Italian  of  the  south  is  essentially  a 
pleasure-lover.  Enervated  by  his  climate,  and  by  long  traditions  of  easy-going  idleness,  he  is  by  no 
means  a  good  type  of  the  hard-worked,  thrifty,  struggling  nineteenth  century.  Life's  responsi- 
bilities lie  lightly  upon  him ;  a  good  portion  of  the  sensuous  Greek  nature,  from  which  his  stock 
originally  came,  remains  with  him.  If  he  has  bread  enough  to  eat  day  by  day,  that  suffices 
him  ;  he  is  content  to  take  little  thought  of  the  morrow,  and  he  would  much  rather  eat  little  and 
work  little,  than  toil  and  live  luxuriously.  His  tastes  are  simple :  a  little  bread,  a  little  maccaroni,  a 
slice  of  melon,  or  a  cluster  of  grapes,  with  a  flask  of  sour  red  wine,  make  for  him  a  banquet  which 
is  better  than  an  alderman's  feast.  And  with  this,  so  long  as  he  can  lie  at  his  ease  on  the  ground, 
join  in  the  rustic  open-air  dance,  find  two  sous  for  the  open-air  theatre,  and  money  enough  to  take 
his  chance  of  luck  at  the  lottery,  he  is  absolutely  happy.  He  delights  in  games  of  chance,  and  has 
a  mind  peculiarly  alive  to  the  charm  and  uncertainty  of  gambling.  From  the  cradle  this  bias  shows 
itself.  Scarcely  a  street-corner  or  open  space  where  the  brown-faced,  shock-headed  little  urchins 
congregate  to  while  away  their  endless  leisure,  but  is  the  scene  of  some  exciting  and  skilful  game  of 
chance — it  may  be  morra,  the  ancient  Roman  pastime,  or  the  time-honoured  dissipation  of  pitch-and- 
toss,  or  a  scientific  match  at  marbles,  with  a  slice  of  golden-faced  melon  or  a  handful  of  chestnuts  or 
olives  as  the  prize-money.  The  young  Italian  does  not  think  of  indulging  in  a  rough  romping  game 
of  strength,  as  our  children  would ;  his  delight  is  rather  in  a  chance  throw  of  luck,  and  his  pride 
in  nimbleness  of  finger  rather  than  in  swiftness  of  limb  or  endurance  of  muscle. 
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The  game  of  morra,  to  which  we  have  referred,  is  one  of  the  curious  instances  of  survival  of 
national  tastes  through  all  vicissitudes.  Rome  has  come  and  gone  ;  empires  have  risen  and  fallen ; 
Goth  and  Teuton  have  again  and  again  swept  over  the  face  of  the  land;  temples  and  palaces  have 
crumbled  away  into  ruins;  the  very  language  of  the  people  is  altered  to  such  an  extent  that  their 
ancestors  of  a  thousand  years  ago,  could  they  rise  from  their  graves,  would  find  the  curse  of  Babel 
at  their  very  tombstones ;  the  world  and  the  people  who  live  in  it  are  totally  changed,  but  the  old 
game  of  morra,  which  plebs  and  patricians  alike  played  amid  the  temples  of  the  ruined  forum,  is 
still  the  favourite  amusement  of  the  Roman  youth.  It  consists  simply  in  holding  up  in  rapid  suc- 
cession any  number  of  fingers  the  player  pleases,  calling  out  at  the  same  time  the  number  the 
antagonist  shows.  Nothing,  apparently,  can  be  more  simple,  or  less  amusing ;  yet  the  excitement, 
bordering  sometimes  on  frenzy,  which  is  exhibited  by  the  players,  as  well  as  the  long-continued 
popularity  of  the  pastime,  seem  to  prove  for  it  an  amount  of  interest  which  it  is  difficult  for  an  out- 
side observer  to  understand.  It  is  said  that  many  murders  have  resulted  from  the  excitement 
produced  by  morra. 

Another  very  favourite  game  is  lotto,  known  to  and  appreciated  among  ourselves  only  by 
children,  but  which,  in  the  hands  of  the  Italians,  becomes  a  most  exciting  and  speculative  amuse- 
ment. These  are,  however,  but  occasional  pastimes.  The  most  truly  absorbing  and  interesting 
amusement  of  the  Italian  is  in  the  chances  and  favours  of  the  lottery,  and  this  absolutely  amounts 
to  a  passion — a  passion  fostered  to  a  very  extreme  and  pernicious  degree  by  the  continual  issue  of 
State-lotteries,  conducted  with  considerable  solemnity,  and  offering  really  tempting  and  magnificent 
prizes  to  lucky  speculators.  This  is  an  especial  bane  to  the  lower  classes,  engendering  a  habit  of 
gambling  and  a  constant  excitement  which  are  at  variance  with  any  settled  and  serious  occupa- 
tion. To  quote  from  Mr.  Storey's  interesting  account  of  the  whole  matter  in  the  "  Roba  di 
Roma":  "The  temptations  to  laziness  which  it  offers  are  too  great  for  any  people,  idle  and 
luxurious  by  temperament ;  and  the  demon  of  luck  is  set  upon  the  altar  which  should  be  dedicated 
to  industry." 

The  greater  part  of  the  savings  of  the  poor  go  in  this  way  to  swell  the  revenue  of  the  State, 
and  many  and  many  a  family  owes  its  ruin,  both  materially  and  morally,  to  the  insane  longing  after 
and  belief  in  a  "prize,"  which  never  comes.  It  is  said,  however,  that  the  winning  of  a  prize  is 
sometimes  the  very  greatest  misfortune  which  can  happen  to  a  speculator.  If  the  prize  be  really  a 
large  one,  in  many  cases  the  excitement  and  shock  of  the  surprise  have  been  found  sufficient  to 
overset  reason ;  if  the  gain  be  but  a  small  one,  it  stimulates  to  renewed  and  fresh  excitement  and 
exertions  after  the  gold  unblessed  by  labour. 

There  is  a  theory  of  luck,  about  which  books  are  published,  and  these  are  eagerly  consulted 
by  speculators  before  fixing  on  the  numbers  on  which  they  stake ;  but  the  extraordinary  patience 
and  hopefulness  which  Italians  exhibit,  under  a  lifetime,  it  may  be,  of  ill-fortune,  in  the  matter  is 
singular;  singular,  too,  are  the  consolations  which  they  administer  to  their  souls  under  dis- 
appointment. With  them  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  win;  they  are  happy  if  they  are  near  winning, 
and  comfort  themselves  under  actual  loss  by  the  thought  that  the  very  next  number,  or  the  number 
next  but  one,  to  theirs  drew  a  prize.  If  they  were  so  near  luck  on  this  occasion,  they  argue,  is  it  not 
probable,  nay,  even  certain,  that  they  will  be  in  luck  next  time?     And  so  on. 

The  principle  of  the  lottery  is  as  follows: — The  numbers  which  can  be  chosen  are  from  one  to 
ninety,  and  of  these  five  only  are  drawn.  The  player  may  stake  upon  one,  two,  three,  four,  or  five 
numbers,  but  not  upon  more ;  the  value  of  the  prize  increasing  very  largely  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  tickets  taken.  The  drawings  take  place  every  week,  and  are  conducted  with  great 
fairness  and  openness;  a  boy  from  the  orphan  school  extracting  the  tickets  from  a  glass  barrel, 
standing  on  three  brass  legs,  and  turned  by  a  handle.  Into  this  the  tickets  are  dropped  one  by 
one,  each  one  being  attested  by  the  bystanders.  The  barrel  is  then  rapidly  whirled  round  and 
round,  so  as  to  mix  the  numbers  inextricably  before  the  boy  plunges  his  hand  into  the  midst,  and 
extracts,  one  after  another,  the  five  winning  numbers.  These  are  announced  to  the  breathless, 
waiting  crowd  with  a  flourish  of  trumpets,  and  are  shortly  to  be  seen  posted,  in  little  frames,  on  the 
door  of  every  lottery-ticket  office — the  number  of  which  is  legion — throughout  the  kingdom.  The 
Italian  treasury  makes  an  annual  profit  from  the  lottery  of  about  sixty  million  francs,  after  deducting 
a  certain  percentage,  which  goes  to  charitable  purposes. 

A  kindred  amusement,  which  makes  the  great  feature  and  excitement  of  every  country  festa,  and 
of  every  city  market-place  in  Carnival-time,  is  what  is  known  as  the  tombola.      The  principle  of 
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the  drawing  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  the  State-lottery,  but  the  prizes,  instead  of  being  in  money, 
are  in  kind.  A  live  turkey  or  fowl  is  very  frequently  the  reward  of  the  fortunate  speculator,  the 
luckless  birds  being,  as  a  rule,  suspended  head  downwards  by  their  legs  in  the  tombola-booth  for 
inspection,  for  many  long  and  painful  hours  before  the  drawing  actually  takes  place. 

* 

We  have,  on  previous  pages,  referred  cursorily  to  Naples,  and  to  some  of  the  curious  and 
painful  sights  which  may  be  seen  in  its  streets ;  but  it  would  indeed  be  unfair  were  we  in  any  sketch 
of  Italy  to  leave  with  so  brief  a  notice  what  we  may,  without  hesitation,  call  the  most  beautiful,  if  at 
the  same  time  the  most  squalid,  and  in  some  respects  the  most  repulsive,  city  of  Western  Europe. 
Naples  is  far  fuller  of  these  strange  contrasts  than  Rome.  It  evokes  far  more  strongly  sentiments 
alternately  of  aversion  and  delight.  As  a  town,  it  has  in  itself  little  to  recommend  it,  unless,  indeed, 
it  may  be  the  unrivalled  treasures  of  its  magnificent  museum.  Its  streets  are  hot  and  close,  and 
reeking  with  odours ;  its  people  are  dirty  and  importunate,  presenting  in  many  ways  a  very 
unfavourable  contrast  to  the  inhabitants  of  Rome  and  the  northern  cities  of  the  Peninsula ;  the 
healthiness  of  its  climate  is  not  without  suspicion ;  and  yet,  surely,  if  any  one  of  us  were  asked 
what  spot  of  earth  our  affections  and  memories  clung  to  more  closely  than  another,  few  of  us  would 
hesitate  to  name  Naples.  Vedi  Napoli  e  morir,  runs  the  proverb.  Rather  we  would  say,  See  Naples, 
and  live  on  the  remembrance  of  its  glorious  charms.  These  are,  of  course,  entirely  owing  to  its 
magnificent  situation.  At  Naples,  one  may  fairly  say  one  is  never  so  happy  as  when  out  of  it ;  and 
yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  even  with  its  dirt  and  squalidness  and  disadvantages,  the  City  of  the 
Bay  has  even  in  itself  a  spell  of  picturesqueness,  a  certain  fascination  of  colour  and  light  and 
gaiety,  which  it  is  almost  impossible  for  the  most  sober-minded  among  us  to  resist. 

And  that  bay  !  that  magnificent  double  sweep  of  shore  round  the  blue  translucent  sea !  that 
ever-burning  mountain,  with  its  hovering  shadow  of  white  smoke,  and  its  many  memories  of 
wrath,  ruin,  and  desolation;  that  pure  blue  vault  of  heaven;  those  shadowy,  changeful-hued 
islands  floating  on  the  azure  sea — now  approaching,  now  retiring,  now  dressed  in  rich  deep  purple, 
now  in  gold  or  crimson,  as  the  broad  sunlight  or  the  evening  glow  falls  upon  them  ;  the  light  and 
brightness,  and  intoxicating  freshness  of  the  warm,  sun-filled  air, — who  can  describe  it  all,  or  what 
description  could  by  faintest  comparison  come  up  to  the  beauty  and  the  delight  of  that  which  it 
seeks  to  pourtray?  We  seem  forced  back  again  to  the  old  Italian  proverb,  as,  after  all,  the  truest 
expression  of  our  feelings  :    Vedi  Napoli  e  morir. 

A  rich  man  once  objected  to  Naples  on  the  ground  that  riches  here  were  of  absolutely  no  value. 
"  It  is  annoying,"  said  this  true  son  of  Dives,  "to  feel  in  no  way  better  off  than  one's  neighbour; 
and  here  the  dirtiest  lazzaroni,  who  lies  on  the  pavement  eating  his  luscious  grapes  and  slices  of 
melon,  at  a  quarter  of  a  farthing  a  meal,  is  as  rich  as  I  am.  Existence  itself  in  such  an  air  is 
happiness." 

One  of  the  places  of  chiefest  interest  to  the  cultivated  mind  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Naples 
is  naturally  the  unearthed  city  of  Pompeii.  Indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  weird  and 
melancholy  charm  of  this  vast  city  of  the  buried  past.  It  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  very  few  world- 
sights  of  which  the  preconceived  ideal  has  not  in  a  measure  spoiled  the  first  enjoyment  of  the  actual. 
No  previous  notions  can  detract  from  the  intense  pathos  and  solemnity  which  seem  to  pervade, 
like  some  subtle  incense,  this  treasure-house  of  death  in  life.  We  have  all  seen  pictures  of  it;  we 
have  all  probably  formed  notions  of  what  it  is  like;  but  not  until  we  breathe  the  spirit  of  the  place — 
not  until  our  feet  press  those  pavements,  worn  by  the  feet  of  age-long  buried  myriads — not  until 
we  find  ourselves  wandering  in  those  endless  streets  of  ruined  homes — not  until  we  see  the  ruts 
w;orn  by  the  chariot  wheels  of  two  thousand  years  ago — do  we  feel  ourselves,  like  Thomas  of  old, 
to  be,  not  faithless,  but  believing.  A  strange  awe  falls  upon  our  spirits,  and,  as  we  gaze  around  us 
at  the  waste  of  ruined  city,  and  above  us  at  the  mighty  fire-breathing  monster,  and  yet  still  above 
to  the  unclouded  blue  of  heaven,  it  will  be  strange  if  our  hearts  are  not  stirred  by  a  peculiar 
sense  of  humility — moved  to  a  deep  consciousness  of  the  puny  stature  of  that  poor  weak  creature, 
man,  and  of  his  utter  dependence  upon  the  will  and  the  power  of  One  mightier  than  himself,  whose 
ways  are  inscrutable  and  past  finding  out. 

The  most  curious  part  of  the  history  of  the  destruction  of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum,  with  the 
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details  of  which  we  are  all,  from  one  source  or  another,  fairly  well  acquainted,  appears  to  be  that 
up  to  this  time  Vesuvius  had  not  given  any  indications  of  its  dangerous  character.  Strabo,  the 
geographer,  writing  in  the  early  years  of  the  Christian  era,  speaks  of  the  mountain  as  indicating,  to 
his  scientific  eye,  a  volcanic  origin  ;  but  at  this  time  its  slopes  were  covered  with  rich  vineyards,  and 
its  summit  was  level  and  green.  Within  sixty  years  after  Strabo's  death,  viz.,  in  79  a.d.,  the  first 
known  eruption  occurred,  devastating  the  country  for  many  miles  round,  and  completely  burying  the 
cities  which  lay  at  the  mountain's  base. 

Since  that  time,  Vesuvius  has  been  constantly  more  or  less  in  a  state  of  excitement,  now  and 
then  breaking  forth  into  fury,  and  overwhelming  with  its  fiery  streams  of  lava  all  vegetation  and  all 
human  life  which  had  ventured  to  establish  themselves  within  the  circle  of  its  burning  wrath.  Since 
the  entombment  of  Pompeii,  there  have  been  about  thirty  recorded  eruptions  of  the  mountain,  some 
more  severe  than  others,  but  all  of  them  working  havoc  to  life  and  destruction  to  property.  Yet, 
strange  to  say,  with  a  confidence  which  seems  almost  born  of  presumption,  villages  and  houses  con- 
tinue to  be  built  on  the  very  spots  already  licked  by  the  fiery  lava  tongues,  and  multitudes  of  people 
are  content  to  live  on  a  foundation  of  ashes  and  scoria?,  the  graves  of  bygone  generations,  with  the 
more  than  possible  chance  of  themselves  forming  a  like  foundation  for  generations  yet  to  come. 
The  danger  is  not  ignored  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  with  the  easy,  happy-go-lucky  temperament  of 
the  nation,  and  also  with  some  fatalistic  tendency,  the  Italian  peasant  lives  on,  and  shrugs  his 
shoulders  at  mention  of  a  threatening  catastrophe,  or,  with  one  of  the  eloquent  hand-movements 
peculiar  to  the  Neapolitan,  implies  that  what  must  come  will,  and  that  meantime  it  is  no  use  anti- 
cipating the  evil.     But  the  idea  of  moving  from  the  dangerous  spot  does  not  occur  to  him. 

Vineyards  still  clothe  the  sides  of  the  mountain  for  a  considerable  portion  of  its  height  ; 
indeed,  up  to  the  very  edge  of  the  great  lava-fields,  which  cover  its  upper  slopes  with  a  waste 
of  brown  billows,  and  resemble  nothing  so  much  as  a  stormy  sea  suddenly  frozen  and  turned  to 
blackness.  Through  these  angry,  and  yet  still,  waters  a  very  fine  serpentine  road,  commanding  a 
series  of  magnificent  views  over  the  bay,  has  been  cut  as  far  as  the  Observatory,  and  the  drive 
thither  is  altogether,  what  with  the  delightful  views  it  affords,  and  the  very  peculiar  nature  of 
the  scenery  through  which  it  passes,  a  unique  and  a  most  interesting  one.  For  a  considerable 
distance  the  eye  has  nothing  to  rest  upon  as  a  near  view  but  the  brown  undulating  fields  ol 
lava,  marked  in  places  by  blacker  streaks  where  showers  of  ashes  or  scoriae  have  lately  fallen, 
while  every  here  and  there,  from  a  crack  or  fissure  in  the  swelling  dark  mass,  steam,  or  even  a  little 
sulphurous  smoke,  will  be  seen  issuing.  The  air  is  pervaded  with  the  odour  of  Tartarus,  and  the 
very  stones  in  the  road,  which  the  lean  Neapolitan  horses  kick  aside  with  their  hoofs,  are  lumps 
of  gritty  pumice-stone.  The  higher  we  ascend,  the  more  do  we  find  ourselves  in  a  region  towards 
which  it  would  seem  more  in  consonance  with  accepted  belief  that  we  should  afescend,  so 
scathed,  and  scarred,  and  redolent  of  brimstone  are  our  whole  surroundings.  The  Observatory, 
which  is  built  at  a  height  of  2,218  feet  above  the  sea,  is  permanently  occupied  by  an  eminent 
scientific  man,  Professor  Palmieri,  who  occupies  himself  entirely  in  making  observations  on  the 
different  phenomena  exhibited  by  the  volcano.  Above  the  Observatory  a  footpath  may  be  fol- 
lowed to  the  summit.  The  ascent  is  chiefly  fatiguing  from  the  great  accumulation  of  ashes,  into 
which  the  foot  sinks  ankle-deep  at  every  step,  and  which  certainly  doubles  the  exertion  required 
to  ascend  any  ordinary  mountain  of  the  same  height.  Indeed,  the  absolute  elevation  of  Vesuvius 
is  insignificant — not  more  than  4,250  feet — that  is  to  say,  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  less  than 
Ben  Nevis;  but  the  peculiarities  of  its  formation  and  surroundings  add  in  an  extraordinary  degree, 
as  we  have  said,  not  only  to  the  fatigue  of  the  ascent,  but  to  the  interest  of  the  expedition. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  trying,  but  somewhat  amusing  and  picturesque  incidents  of  the 
ascent  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  such  as  we  have  long  read  of,  and  such  as  a  good  many  of  us  have  experi- 
enced for  ourselves,  will  now  become  tales  of  a  half- forgotten  past ;  for  the  long-talked-of  railway 
to  the  crater  is  now  a  fact  accomplished,  and  the  traveller  may,  without  any  more  fatigue  than 
that  of  sitting  for  a  short  while  in  a  tramway  car,  find  himself  transported  to  the  very  mouth  of 
the  fiery  monster,  one  blast  of  whose  hot  breath  is  destruction.  A  favourite  experiment  among 
tourists  is  to  descend  into  the  crater. 

The  excursions  to  be  made  from  Naples  are  almost  endless  in  their  charming  variety:  drives, 
walks,  tours  of  two  or  three  days,  small  voyages  by  row-boat,  sailing-boat,  or  steamer  on  the  smooth 
blue   bay,   and   beyond  it,   if  inclination  prompt;  visits  to  the  quaint  old  town  of  Capri,  with  its 
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magical  blue  grotto ;  to  Ischia,  with  its  sulphur  baths  ;  to  beautiful  Sorrento,  with  its  orange  and  lemon 
groves;  to  Paestum,  with  its  ruined  temples.  All  these  things  are  within  the  easy  accomplishment  of 
those  whose  happy  fortune  lands  them  on  this  sun-blest  shore,  and  everywhere,  on  all  sides,  will  be 
found  richness  of  colouring,  fertility,  picturesqueness,  beauty — a  soil  that  needs  only  to  be  tickled  to 
bring  forth  abundantly,  a  land  literally  of  corn  and  wine  and  oil.  But  this  is  the  case  to  a  great 
extent  with  the  whole  of  Italy.  Were  it  not  so,  considering  the  small  amount  of  labour  bestowed 
upon  the  land,  the  excessive  rudeness  of  the  agricultural  implements  employed,  and  the  utter  want 
of  scientific  knowledge,  as  applied  to  husbandry,  exhibited  by  Italian  farmers,  the  condition  of  the 
Peninsula  generally  would  be  very  different  from  what,  thanks  to  beneficent  Nature,  and  a  contented, 
simple  people,  it  is. 

* 

It  would  be  impossible  in  any  review,  however  cursory,  of  Italy,  not  to  consider  in  some 
measure  the  religious  aspect  of  the  country.  The  very  air  of  Italy  may  be  said  to  be  as  impreg- 
nated with  religion  of  some  kind  or  another  as  the  Campagna  is  with  miasma;  nor  is  the  comparison, 
somewhat  impious  as  it  may  appear,  altogether  uncalled  for,  since  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
religion,  or  such  form  of  it  as  Italy  has  alone  known,  has  been,  and  to  a  certain  though  very  modi- 
fied extent  still  is,  the  bane  and  curse  of  the  country.  "Priest-ridden  Italy"  is,  to  be  sure,  no  longer 
a  term  which  can  be  fairly  or  wholly  applied;  and  those  whose  remembrance  of  Rome  carries 
them  back  to  the  time  of  papal  supremacy  can  now  scarcely  find  themselves  at  home  in  the  city 
where  once  cardinals'  carriages  and  begging  friars  afoot  crowded  the  narrow  streets,  and  where 
Church  festivals  and  Church  ordinances  kept  up  a  perpetual  excitement  of  religious  holiday- 
making.  These  were  the  "good  old  times,"  which  a  certain  section  of  the  Roman  people,  and 
especially  that  class  which  subsisted  chiefly  on  the  patronage  of  wealthy  strangers,  still  regret  and 
hanker  after.  "Those  were  days,"  said  a  Roman  hackney  coachman  to  the  present  writer,  "in  which 
a  poor  man  could  live.  When  the  Holy  Father  ruled  in  Rome,  there  was  something  worth  illustrious 
foreigners  coming  to  see,  and  one  might  charge  what  one  liked;  but  now  there  are  no  attractions, 
and  nothing  but  tariff,  tariff." 

On  the  whole,  however,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  very  great  reaction  has  taken  place 
in  Italy,  against  not  only  papal  supremacy,  but  priestly  influence ;  and  though  the  reaction  is  one 
likely  at  first  to  drive  men  into  opposite  extremes,  giving  them  a  contempt  and  aversion  for  religion 
in  all  shapes  and  guises,  this  is,  we  may  believe,  but  the  rebound  of  the  strained  bow,  which  time  will 
effectually  set  right;  for  the  Italian  nature  is  too  imaginative,  too  impulsive,  and  too  fervid  to  be  able 
for  any  length  of  time  to  hold  itself  aloof  from  religious  influences.  Indeed,  had  it  not  been  an  emi- 
nently religious  nature,  it  could  never,  through  the  shocks  and  trials  of  so  many  succeeding 
generations,  when  religion  was  debased  before  its  eyes,  and  rendered  contemptible  by  the  vices  and 
follies  of  its  professed  ministers,  have  preserved  any  measure  of  respect  for  either  form  or  doctrine. 
But  that  which  was  sufficient  in  a  few  short  weeks  to  convert  the  pious  German  monk  into  the  apostle 
of  the  Reformation,  the  bitterest  enemy  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  has  been  patiently  endured  by 
the  long-suffering  Italian  people  for  three  hundred  years  more,  and  still,  in  spite  of  clerical  misrule 
and  injustice,  they  are  able  for  the  most  part,  with  wonderful  discrimination,  to  separate  cause  and 
effect,  and  to  retain  a  measure  at  least  of  respect  for  the  teachings  of  those  whom  personally  they 
have  perforce  been  driven  to  condemn  and  despise. 

In  very  truth  Italy  has  been  for  generations  past  on  her  knees  before  her  clerical  guides, 
praying,  not  for  mercy  on  herself,  but  imploring  them  for  the  love  of  God  to  let  her  respect 
them  as  she  would  fain  do ;  to  purify  themselves,  and  amend  their  ways,  that  she  may  not  be 
a  witness  unwillingly  of  their  shame  and  falseness.  The  appeal  has  been  a  vain  one,  and  religion 
has  to  a  certain  extent  suffered,  as  it  surely  must  always  do,  from  the  misdeeds  of  its  professors. 
Especially  is  this  the  case  in  Rome  itself,  where  spiritual  pride  and  temporal  aggression  were  mere 
outrageously  rampant  than  in  any  other  city  of  the  Peninsula.  Here  the  reaction  is  the  strongest.  The 
three  hundred  and  sixty-five  churches  of  which  the  city  boasts  are  left  for  the  most  part  in  dismal 
solitude,  or  are  frequented  only  by  congregations  of  women, — the  simple  ones  of  the  flock, — whose 
natural  piety  and  romantic  conservatism  lead  them  to  deplore  the  present  condition  of  affairs, 
and  to  regard  the  "prisoner  of  the  Vatican"  with  a  deeper  feeling  of  reverential  admiration 
than  they  would  probably  have  accorded  to  any  Pope  reigning  in  undisputed  power  and  glory. 
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It  is  by  the  fair  hands  of  gentle-hearted  women  that  the  rich  harvest  of  Peter's  pence  is  chiefly 
gathered  into  the  holy  garners  of  the  papal  treasury.  It  is  they  who,  to  expiate  the  sins  and 
omissions  of  fathers  and  husbands  and  brothers,  make  pilgrimages  early  and  late  from  one  shrine  of 
fame  to  another,  with  many  prayers  and  tears,  and  much  dropping  of  carved  beads  through  plump 
white  fingers.  For  the  rest,  it  cannot  but  be  observed  by  any  casual  visitor  to  Rome  how  very 
disrespectful  is  the  tone  usually  employed  by  the  Roman  citizen  in  speaking  of  anything  connected 
with  the  Church  or  the  priesthood ;  and  the  scant  amount  of  courtesy  paid  in  the  metropolis  of 
Christianity  to  the  ministers  of  the  faith  is  remarkable.  In  Venice,  in  Naples,  and  indeed  in  most  of 
the  cities  of  Italy,  the  reactionary  feeling  is  not  so  apparent,  and  a  priest,  as  he  passes  in  the  street, 
is  saluted  with  raised  cap  or  respectful  salutation.  In  Rome  he  shares  the  common  jostle  of  the 
narrow  pavement,  and  may  perhaps  think  himself  lucky  if  a  word  of  quiet  sarcasm  is  not  muttered 
as  his  fellow-townsmen  brush  him  by. 

But  decidedly  the  most  striking  change  which  the  new  order  of  things  has  brought  about  in  the 
aspect  of  Italian  cities,  and  that  which  especially  strikes  the  old  habitue  of  Rome  with  a  curious 
sense  of  something  wanting,  is  the  absence  of  those  begging  friars  who  once  made  so  large  an 
element  in  the  street-life  of  every  town  in  the  Peninsula.  Dirty,  idle,  useless  beings  they  were 
for  the  most  part,  the  picturesqueness  of  their  appearance  being  the  only  claim  they  could 
possibly  have  had  to  existence,  but  one  with  which,  amid  so  much  that  is  truly  picturesque,  we 
are  well  able  to  dispense.  We  can  but  heartily  congratulate  Italy  and  the  Italians  on  the  gain  of 
their  loss,  while  we  must  extend  our  heartiest  regard  and  admiration  to  a  Government  which,  while 
still  professing  Catholicism,  has  found  itself  strong  enough,  and  brave  enough,  to  cut  away,  root 
and  branch,  this  favourite  and  peculiar  offshoot  of  mediaeval  Christianity. 

The  suppression  of  the  idle  monastic  orders  throughout  Italy  has  been  a  vast  stride  surely 
towards  civilization  and  good  order,  while  the  retention  of  those  of  their  members  who  were 
occupying  themselves  in  active  works  of  benevolence  and  charity,  such  as  hospitals,  schools,  and 
other  useful  institutions,  proves  at  once  the  rare  good  sense  and  moderation  which  the  young  Italian 
nation  has  shown  in  a  matter  beset  with  many  difficulties  and  complications. 

The  public  protest  thus  offered  against  the  old  mischievous  notion  that  idleness  and  piety  have 
something  in  common,  or  that  the  abandonment  of  life's  every-day  duties,  for  any  purpose  whatever, 
has  an  especial  virtue  or  sanctity,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  that  could  possibly  have  been  made 
by  a  people  whose  prevailing  tendency  has  been  to  admire  the  dreamy,  rather  than  the  active,  side 
of  life,  and  is  one  of  the  healthiest  symptoms  possible  of  a  vigorous  national  vitality. 

Italy,  as  a  young  and  new  country,  emerged  from  the  fires  of  so  many  cruel  experiences,  and 
built  on  the  foundations  of  so  many  glorious  traditions,  must  always  be  a  spectacle  of  exceeding 
interest  to  other  nations,  and  every  effort  which  she  makes  towards  regeneration,  progress,  and 
enlightenment  must  afford  a  sincere  pleasure  to  those  who  have,  in  heartfelt  sympathy,  traced  the 
long  history  of  her  sorrows  and  struggles  under  one  cruel  despotism  after  another.  Especially  is  this 
true  in  the  case  of  those  who,  having,  for  a  time  at  least,  dwelt  in  her  midst  and  made  acquaintance 
with  her  people,  have  come  to  love  her,  as  it  might  perhaps  be  impossible  to  love  any  other  foreign 
land.  To  them  her  future  is  absorbing  in  interest,  as  is  her  past.  For  surely  it  may  be  said  of  Italy, 
more  than  of  any  other  country  in  the  world,  that  she  is  the  possession  of  no  one  race  or  people  : 
as  her  empire  was  once  universal,  so  are  her  claims  upon  our  regard  and  interest  and  affection. 
In  more  than  one  sense  she  is  Eve,  the  mother  of  us  all ;  and  towards  her  our  hearts  turn  with 
a  tenderness  which,  while  we  may  count  it,  if  we  please,  fanciful  and  romantic,  is  none  the  less 
true,  as  a  good  deal  which  goes  by  the  name  of  romance  is  often  found  to  be. 
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FOR  all  English-speaking-  people  this  far  northern  region  has  a  heightening  of  poetic  interest 
beyond  its  own  actual  charms,  though  these  are  not  few.  Are  we  not  all  understood  to 
feel  "Norse"  blood  flowing  in  our  veins?  Whenever  bold  "vikings"  are  spoken  of,  an  extra 
throb  seems  to  bear  witness  to  the  relationship;  and  such  names  as  "fiord"  and  "fjelde"  do  not 
look  or  sound  wholly  foreign.  It  seems  like  English  a  little  disguised.  In  the  dim  seas  of 
this  region,  too,  as  all  juveniles  who  are  not  too  well  educated  thrillingly  remember,  is  the  Mael- 
strom ;  while  those  who  are  fullest  and  most  exactly  informed  know  that  here  there  are  midnight 
suns,  hot  springs  welling  in  fields  of  snow,  a  day  that  lasts  three  months,  and  a  night  of  the  same 
length.  The  reindeer,  too,  begins  to  be  met  with  as  men  grow  scarcer;  the  uncouth,  furred  Lapps 
coming  from  the  very  threshold  of  the  great  frozen  Polar  realm,  where  the  world  grows  icy,  white, 
silent,  the  aurora  borealis  flaming  in  the  sky. 

Nor  are  these  impressive  pictorial  outward  effects  all.  There  is  the  weird  poesy  of  the  Eddas 
and  the  Sagas,  dealing  with  a  gloomy  mythology  suited  to  the  style  of  our  imagination,  and  someway 
seeming  native  to  it.  And  although  the  politics  of  these  countries  no  longer  signify  much  to 
anybody  outside  them,  the  world  has  not  yet  forgotten  the  romantic  career  of  the  great  Swedish 
king  (Charles  XII.) ;  besides  which,  recently,  some  very  modern  social  experiments  have  been  made 
in  this  region, — the  Gothenburg  system,  for  instance, — which  have  much  significance  for  our  public 
men.  One  bit  of  high-placed  domestic  interest  has  of  late  years  been  also  added.  When  Denmark, 
to  the  content  of  everybody  else  as  well  as  the  Prince  of  Wales,  sent  us  a  future  Queen  of  England 
from  its  shores,  the  Poet-Laureate  lyrically  avowed  that  it  cost  nobody  any  trouble  to  become 
Scandinavian  in  honour  of  her,  and  we  all  hurrahed  that  it  was  true. 

The  large  peninsula  to  which  the  name  Scandinavia  properly  applies  is  traversed  lengthways 
by  connecting  ranges  of  mountains.  Sweden  occupies  the  eastern,  larger  half,  which  comprises  most 
of  the  low-lying  land  ;  Norway  takes  the  western,  more  elevated  portion.  It  will  be  better  to  speak 
of  the  latter  country  first,  since  it  offers  the  most  striking  physical  variety;  so  in  the  words  of  the 
pathetic  old  Sir  Patrick  Spens'  ballad — 

"To  Noroway,  to  Noroway, 
To  Noroway  o'er  the  faem." 

#    * 

A  number  of  the  characteristics  which  are  scattered  among  other  regions  are  more  or  less 
united  in  Norway.  There  are  mountains  with  extensive  inland  plateaux,  such  as  the  Dovre  Fjelde, 
and  countless  maritime  inlets,  the  famous  fiords,  giving  to  little  Norway  alone  a  coast-line  of  over 
eight  hundred  miles;  then,  the  forests  of  pine  are  inexhaustible,  and  amidst  them  lie  land-locked 
lakes,  only  second  in  beauty  to  those  of  Switzerland ;  while,  during  no  small  part  of  the  year,  the 
valleys  are  noisily  alive  with  rushing  "foss"  and  thundering  cataract.  Indeed,  what  strikes  the 
traveller,  perhaps,  most  of  all  as  the  special  feature  of  Norway  is  the  plentiful  admixture  of  the 
water  and  the  land.  Year-by-year  our  own  salmon  and  trout  anglers  are  in  increasing  numbers 
finding  out  these  splendid  streams.  It  is  difficult,  even  when  the  pen  is  aided  by  the  pencil,  to 
convey  a  true  idea  of  the  majesty  of  a  roaring  "  foss,"  swollen  by  the  heavy  rains  which  fall  in  the 
spring  and  autumn.  The  immense  body  of  water,  white  with  foam,  and  darting  in  every  downward 
direction  with  arrowy  motion  and  rapidity,  is  tossed  from  deep  to  shallow,  from  shallow  to  deep. 
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But  the  mountains  are  the  feature  of  the  country  which  gives  to  Norwegian  scenery  its 
solemn  ruggedness.  On  the  west  coast  especially,  past  volcanic  action  and  the  innumerable 
centuries  of  white  northern  winters  have  worn  the  cliffs  into  every  variety  of  astonishing  shape.  The 
mountains  are  of  gneiss,  regularly  stratified,  and  some  of  them  have  glaciers,  from  which  masses 
occasionally  dislodge,  plunging  down  with  sudden  ruin  into  the  valleys.  Many  of  these  vast 
semi-isolated  forms  of  towering  rock,  inhabited  only  by  great  flocks  of  sea-birds,  can  be  sighted 
by  ships  twenty  leagues  from  the  coast,  and  are  known  to  mariners  as  land-marks.  A  northern 
rock,  called  Huygens  by  English  sailors,  rises  abruptly  more  than  two  thousand  feet. 

In  among  these  rocks  the  indentations  of  the  fjords  cut  deep  into  the  mainland.  Some  of 
them  extend  inland  for  sixteen  or  eighteen  leagues,  and  have  a  depth  of  three  hundred  to  four 
hundred  fathoms  ten  leagues  from  their  mouth.  In  these  far-reaching,  narrow  bays,  ships  find 
shelter  from  all  winds,  the  sleeping  surface  of  the  water  being  unruffled  for  weeks  together.    Towards 
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the  south  there  is  a  regular  internal  navigation  to  and  from  Bergen.  As  far  north  as  Finmark  the 
fjords  are  never  frozen,  owing,  as  it  is  thought,  to  the  ceaseless  motion  of  the  currents  which  are 
very  strong.  Indeed,  it  is  one  of  these  which  causes  the  whirlpool  of  the  Maelstrom,  as  also  another 
great  circling  eddy  known  as  the  Saltenstrom,  at  the  opening  of  Salten  fiord,  which  is  considerably 
more  dangerous. 


* 


It  is  time,  however,  to  bring  the  inhabitants  into  our  picture,  and  for  this  we  may  effectively 
ect  a  spot  away  from  the  coast,  and  try  to  describe  that  thoroughly  Norwegian  scene,  a  "  saeter." 
Every  farm  necessarily  has  one  belonging  to  it.  The  saeter  consists  of  pasture-land,  and  is  not  infre- 
quently distant  thirty  or  forty  miles  up  in  the  fjelde.  There  is  a  cluster  of  low  log  huts,  quite  substan- 
tial buildings,  not  unlike  Scotch  sheilings,  and  including  every  requirement  for  the  dairy.  Thither 
all  the  cattle  of  the  farm,  the  dairymaids,  and  some  of  the  latter's  sweethearts,  are  sent  for  four  months 
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of  the  year  or  more,  that  is,  during  the  greatest  part  of  the  summer.  Usually  the  saeter  is  built  on 
the  banks  of  either  a  stream  or  a  lake,  with  a  mire  or  bog  at  no  great  distance.  This  is  done  with  a 
keen  eye  to  economy,  for  though  cheese-making  may  be  said  to  be  the  chief  business  going  on  at 
the  saeter,  between-whiles  trout  can  be  caught  out  of  the  stream,  and  on  the  mire  bog-hay  made 
and  stacked,  to  be  driven  home  on  sledges  by-and-by,  when  frost  has  hardened  the  ground.  But 
along  with  their  work  the  young  people  are  understood  to  mix  not  a  little  pleasure.  Everything 
rather  lends  itself  to  this.     Bare  as  much  of  Norway  looks,  there  being  no  soil   on  the  dividing 


CHEESE-MAKING. 


ridges  to  admit  of  vegetation,  yet  these  spots  during  the  first  part  of  the  selected  months  offer 
herbage  knee-deep,  spotted  everywhere  with  flowers.  Pansies  mix  with  the  wild  geraniums,  and 
a  plentiful  yellow  blossom,  almost  too  abundant,  gives  the  peculiar  hue  and  flavour  to  the  cheese 
known  as  Gammel  Ost  and  to  the  butter. 

On  entering  one  of  the  saeter  huts,  you  have  the  whole  of  the  primitive  but  not  ineffective 
dairy  processes  at  once  before  you.  You  will  find  a  neatly  clad  maiden  unflaggingly  keeping  up  to 
its  right  heat  the  fire  beneath  a  large  iron  pot,  in  which  the  milk  is  boiling.  If  the  watching 
grows  rather  monotonous,  and  Ella,  propping  her  chin  with  the  hand  that  is  not  holding  the  shovel, 
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ponders  more  agreeable  matters  than  even  cheese-making,  what  matter,  if  she  always  wakes  up  in 
time  to  attend  to  the  kettle  and  the  fire  ? 

Here  let  us  say  that  to  the  women  in  Norway  falls  no  small  share  of  the  common  daily  work  of 
farm-life.  They  attend  to  the  cattle  as  well  as  to  the  dairy,  one  woman  thinking  it  no  great  trouble 
to  look  after  twenty  head  of  cattle  and  a  flock  of  goats.  One  result  of  this  good  tending  is  that 
the  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats  are  much  tamer  than  with  us,  though  something  of  this  has  no 
doubt  to  be  set  down  to  their  having  during  the  long  winter  to  be  fed  indoors.  At  any  rate,  the 
women  and  the  herd-boys  under  them  establish  the  best  of  relations  between  themselves  and  their 
four-footed  charges.  As  a  rule,  the  colour  of  the  cattle  is  white,  though  occasionally  some  mixture 
of  red  appears,  but  it  is  rare  to  find  any  black.  In  breed  they  agree  with  the  stock  commonly  found 
in  Germany  and  France,  having  been  very  little  "improved."  Goats  are  in  great  favour,  as  well 
they  may  be,  for  they  will  thrive  where  sheep  would  perish.  The  latter  in  the  cold  season  require 
hay,  but  the  goats,  which  in  the  winter  can  feed  on  the  shoots  of  the  dwarf  birch,  young  fir,  and 
beech,  are  content  during  the  long  frozen  time  with  a  daily  bundle  of  dried  leaves  and  shoots ; 
large  quantities  of  which  in  the  autumn  are  to  be  seen  stuck  on  poles  around  the  farmhouses.  In 
winter,  too,  the  goats  give  more  milk  than  the  cows,  and  it  will  bear  plentiful  diluting  with  water. 
Taking  all  this  into  account,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  on  most  farms  you  find  the  goats  out- 
numbering the  sheep. 

One   of  the  most   striking  incidents    to  be   witnessed  in  Norway  is  the  calling  of  the    cattle 

together  by  their  female  attendants.     For  this  purpose  they  use  a  wooden  trumpet,  which  is  called 

a  lure.     It  is  made  of  birch  wood,  two  hollow  pieces  being  bound  together  firmly  with  slips  of  willow, 

ornamentally  running  round  it  from  top  to  bottom.     The  lure  is  nearly  five  feet  long.     Not  only  is 

this   instrument  used  for  calling  the  cattle  together  where  the  pasture  is  extensive,  but  travellers 

carry  it,  to  blow  signals  if  in  danger  of  being  lost  in  the  wilder  districts.     Its  notes  reach  to  a  great 

distance,  but  we  are  sorry  to  have  to   add  that  the  sounds  are  very  harsh,  comparing  ill  in  this 

respect  with  the  Alpine  cow-horn,  which  does  not  sound  amiss  if  you  are  only  far  enough  off.     But, 

in  spite  of  this  discordance  of  note,  the  traveller  in  Norway  is  sure  to  pause  and  watch  any  of  the 

fine-limbed,  beautiful-faced  girls  of  the  country  he  first  beholds  in  his  wanderings  perched  on  a  peak 

of  rock,  with  one  of  these  long  horns  to  her  lips,  signalling  to  her  herds.     If  the  lips  are  rosy  and 

the  eyes  expressive,  he  may  perhaps  persuade  himself  that  the  noise  issuing  from  the  tube  is  not 

wholly  unmusical. 

#  # 
* 

As  we  have  gone  some  distance  up  one  of  the  fjelde  in  search  of  a  specimen  saeter,  we  may 
as  well  go  farther,  coming  right  out  of  the  glen  upon  the  plateau  above.  It  will  well  serve  to  select 
that  of  the  great  Dovre  Fjelde.  From  a  diary  lying  before  us,  let  us  take  some  notes  of  a  journey 
thither  in  an  early  day  in  the  month  of  February.  At  this  season  you  may  make  your  road  on  the 
bed  of  a  frozen  torrent,  leaving  the  common  high  track,  now  within  sight,  now  out  of  it,  winding 
and  ascending  among  the  precipices  far  overhead.     Often  the  fissure  of  rock  through  which  you  are  \ 

travelling  is  so  narrow  as  to  make  a  kind  of  twilight  between  the  nearly  upright  walls  of  high  rock. 
Kere-and-there  you  arrive  at  holes  in  the  ice,  which  have  to  be  carefully  skirted  ;  now-and-again  you 
are  confronted  with  a  frozen  bridge,  that  must  be  very  carefully  crossed.  But  you  are  sure  to  find 
little  guiding  twigs  of  fir  lying  greenly  on  the  snow  or  ice,  having  been  placed  there  by  the  good 
people  who  have  passed  up  before,  to  warn  you  what  turns  and  directions  to  take.  At  length,  a 
little  beyond  Kongswold,  you  come  out  from  the  glen  upon  the  plateau  :  the  expanse  of  Dovre 
Fjelde  is  then  before  you.  It  is  a  wild,  desolate  region.  But  again  you  are  not  left  without  guidance. 
The  road  is  marked  by  poles,  set  not  much  further  apart  than  the  lamp-posts  in  a  city.  Between 
these,  even  in  the  blinding  snow-storms  which  often  sweep  bitterly  across  the  brow  of  the  fjelde,  the 
brave  little  Norwegian  horses  will  keep  the  right  track  when  left  to  themselves.  This  uninhabited 
waste  of  the  Dovre  Fjelde,  over  which  you  may  drive  for  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles,  is  not  without 
its  own  impressiveness.  In  winter,  the  country  stretches  around  all  white,  only  the  face  of  cliffs 
standing  out  blackly,  and  faint  smoke-like  mists  of  snow  marking  where  a  whirling  wind  is  going  on 
its  wild  way.  Even  later  in  the  year  it  is  still  a  relief,  as  perhaps  the  reader  will  agree,  to  quit  this 
bare  region,  and  drop  into,  say,  the  sheltered,  sunny  Guldebrandsal,  where  farmhouses  grow  numerous, 
— that  is,  numerous  for  this  sparsely  peopled  land, — and,  in  place  of  the  gloomy  shades  of  the  pine 
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forests  which  grow  on  the  other  side  of  the  fjelde,  you  will  find  magnificent  drooping  birches, 
mirroring  themselves  in  lake  and  stream,  and  a  rich  vegetation  showing  everywhere. 

It  is  true  that  this  more  favoured  region  has  its  limits,  and  they  are  very  narrow  ones.  From 
the  Dovre  Fjelde  down  to  the  Myosen  lake  is  more  than  a  hundred  and  sixty  miles  in  length, 
but  the  land  under  cultivation  in  the  bottom  of  the  Guldebrandsal  is  rarely  wider  than  seven 
miles.  Of  course,  this  is  exclusive  of  the  saeters,  which  lie  over  the  hills,  and  are  amongst  the 
best-prized  pasture-lands  in  all  Norway.  Including  the  scattered  communities  in  the  side  valleys,  the 
population  of  the  district  is  reckoned  at  over  forty  thousand.  The  crops  in  the  higher  parts  are  un- 
certain, but  the  district  is  famous  for  its  breed  of  horses,  and  there  are  scattered  about  some  mills 
for  the  manufacture  of  woollen  and  linen  cloth.  In  the  winter,  numbers  of  wild  deer  are  shot,  and  in 
the  streams  and  lakes  important  fisheries  are  carried  on.  Altogether,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Gulde- 
brandsal are  thought  to  be  specially  fortunate  and  prosperous. 

Many  of  the  homesteads  certainly  are  pictures  of  rude  but  substantial  comfort.  The  air  is  busy 
with  the  lowing  of  cattle  and  the  bleating  of  sheep  and  goats,  and  not  unlikely  with  more  distinctly 
musical  sounds  ;  for  the  Norwegians  are  fond  of  the  violin  and  the  horn,  not  to  speak  of  their  aptitude 
in  using  their  own  voices.  If  you  look  closely,  too,  you  are  pretty  sure  to  detect  some  charming 
love-idyll  in  progress.  That  light  business  is  not  wholly  confined  to  the  junketting  parties  up  at  the 
saeters.  Erica,  sitting  in  the  sunshine,  at  the  edge  of  the  neighbouring  pines,  knitting  while  she 
keeps  one  eye  upon  the  goats,  is  startled  by  a  step  among  the  rocky  boulders  behind  her,  just  as 
prettily  as  if  she  did  not  know  it  was  Ole's  well-known  tread,  which  she  has  been  expecting  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  or  more.  He  has  his  gun  in  hand,  but  the  birds  are  safe  from  it  for  some  time  to 
come, — in  fact,  until  Erica's  mother  turns  the  gable  of  the  house,  and  summons  the  maiden  indoors  in 
a  shrill  tone. 

* 

It  will  be  worth  while  approaching  one  of  these  Norwegian  homes  a  little  nearer,  with  a  view  of 
finding  out  the  actual  degree  of  domestic  well-being  enjoyed  in  them.     It  is  the  opinion  of  some  who 
have  made  a  special  study  of  the  matter,  that  the  Norwegian  "bonder" — a  class  which  answers 
somewhat  to  the  nearly  extinct  old  English  yeoman — is  the  best-off  agriculturist  in  Europe.     Mr. 
Laing,  it  has  been  urged,  was  a  little  influenced  in  his  roseate  pictures  of  their  condition  by  certain 
views  on  the  land  question.     But  his  colouring  will  bear  toning  down  a  little,  and  yet  leave  a  very 
satisfying  representation  of  comfort.    Take  one  of  the  small  udal  estates,  the  humblest  of  the  portions 
into  which  the  soil  is  divided.     It  will  comprise,  first  of  all,  a  lower  flat  of  land,  at  least  eighteen  or 
twenty  acres  in  extent,  alongside  of  which  the  public  road  runs,  and  which  is  fenced  in  from  the  neigh- 
bours' territory  by  wood  palings  ;  behind  there  will  be  a  second  portion  of  land,  called  the  "gaard,"  of 
about  double  the  size  of  the  other,  i.e.,  forty  acres;    and,  further,  to  every  farm  is  allotted  a  part  of 
the  adjoining  fjelde,  or  rather  forest,  which  furnishes  timber  in  plenty  for  all  purposes, — building, 
fencing,  and  fuel.     The  saeter  of  the  farm,  as  before  mentioned,  is  some  distance  up  on  the  hills. 
The  dwelling-house  and  other  buildings  will  be  found  on  the  lower  flat  of  land,  built  as  near  the  road 
as  is  convenient.     The  home  of  the  family  is  divided  on  the  ground-floor  into  a  large  room,  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  building,  and  usually  with  four  well-glazed  windows,  a  small  two-windowed  bedroom,  a 
kitchen,  store-closet,  and  small  lobby  ;  while  the  upper  storey  holds  three  or  four  sleeping  apartments. 
In  addition,  there  is  the  servant's  house,  or,  as  it  is  called,  bortsruc,  which  will  have  a  spacious  living 
room,  lighted  by  three  windows,  with  a  kitchen  opening  into  it,  and  chambers  overhead  in  an  upper 
storey.    Then,  between  these  two  houses,  is  the  indispensable  Norwegian  store-room  on  pillars,  led  up 
to  by  steps,  and  consisting  of  two  rooms,  one  above  the  other.     On  this  humblest  class  of  farm,  there 
will  be,  in  the  way  of  stock,  three  horses,  eight  or  nine  cows,  and  twenty  or  twenty-five  sheep  and 
goats.     The  labour  is  supplied  by  the  farmer  and  his  family,  aided  by  two  men-servants,  a  lad,  and  a 
woman  to  attend  to  the  cattle  and  to  cook,  etc. 

In  estimating  what  degree  of  home  plenty  such  a  holding  as  this  can  afford,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  farmer  has  no  rent  to  pay.  He  produces  on  his  own  small  territory  grain,  potatoes, 
milk,  butter,  cheese.  To  judge  this  man's  position  by  the  quantity  of  money  he  may  happen  to 
have  or  to  be  without  at  any  moment,  is  plainly  a  mistake.  He  scarcely  wants  money  for  half  a 
year  at  a  time,  excepting  to  pay  the  light  taxes  the  State  levies  on  him;  and  if  the  bonder's  mode 
of  exchanging  products  by  barter  may  in  the  eyes  of  travellers  have  a  poverty-stricken  air,  it  well 
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enough  answers  all  practical  ends.  His  house,  at  first  sight,  seems  barely  and  very  primitively 
furnished,  the  most  costly  article  in  it  being  the  cast-iron  stove,  or  kakle-oven ;  but  though  the 
chairs,  tables,  and  bedsteads  are  nearly  always  of  home  manufacture,  and  it  must  be  confessed  a 
trifle  clumsy,  on  close  examination  you  often  find  them  carved  with  great  pains  and  not  a  little  skill, 
while  the  cushions  of  skin  are  quite  luxurious.  At  times  when  the  crops  fail,  owing  to  bad  seasons, 
these  small  farmers  are  hard  put  to  it.  They  have  been  known  to  be  again-and-again  reduced  to 
making  bread,  or  a  substitute  for  it,  from  grinding  the  bark  of  a  particular  kind  of  pine  tree,  spectral 
clusters  of  whose  bare  white  trunks  the  travellers  may  yet  come  upon  ;  but  the  wider  introduction  of 
the  potato  is  making  these  pinching  visitations  rarer-and-rarer.  At  ordinary  times,  the  very  appearance 
of  the  people  bears  testimony  to  their  prosperity:  the  men  are  athletic,  of  fresh  complexion,  quick- 
eyed,  and  so  clever-fingered,  that  they  can  turn  their  hands  to  anything, — being  carpenters,  harness- 
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makers,   builders,  as  well  as  farmers;   and  the  women  while  young  are  straight,    vigorous,  and 
blooming,  though  outdoor  work  seems  to  age  them  early. 

It  would  be  easy,  if  necessary,  to  enlarge  the  scale  of  this  picture  of  the  daily  condition  of 
the  rustic  Norwegian  by  describing  one  of  the  larger  farms.  There  are  many  which  possess  forty  or 
forty-five  cows,  in  spite  of  its  being  necessary  to  feed  all  the  stock  on  dry  food  throughout  the  long 
seven  months'  winter.  But  no  matter  what  is  the  size  of  the  property,  the  domestic  routine  is  the 
same,  and  it  nearly  sums  up  everything  to  say,  that  the  rule  is  four  meals  a  day,  at  two  of  which— 
as  English  teetotalers  will  be  sorry  to  hear— it  is  a  regular  custom  to  take  spirits.     The  midday 
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meal  is  not  so  heavy  an  affair  as  with  either  Britons  or  Germans ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  at  break- 
fast as  well  as  at  dinner,  you  will  see  on  the  master's  table  slices  of  meat  and  smoked  salmon,  as  well 
as  bread,  butter,  and  cheese.     Usually,  too,  besides  the  more  stimulating  liquids,  tea  or  coffee  will 
be  taken  after  a  meal.      The  working  people  of  the  humblest  grade  have  meat  at  least  twice  a  week; 
autumn  provision  for  this  being  made  by  curing  and  storing  beef,  mutton,  and  pork.     For  the  rest 
of  their  diet,  they  have  herrings,  potatoes,  barley-broth,  black-puddings,  cheese,  butter,  milk,  ale, 
spirits,  tea.     As  to  bedding,  bed-clothing,  etc.,  most  of  our  labouring  population  would  think  the 
Norwegians  very  well  off  indeed.     The  skins  of  sheep,  goats,  and  reindeer  are  quilted  together, 
having  been  dressed  with  the  hair  on,  and  are  both  cheaper  and  warmer  than  our  manufactured 
blanketing,  though,  let  us  add,  more  difficult  to  wash  and  keep  clean.     In   every  bonder's  house 
looms  are  to  be  seen  and  heard  at  work ;   cording,  spinning,  and  weaving  being  among  the  ordinary 
duties  of  the  mistress  and  the  female  servants.    In  this  way  the  people  are  well  clothed  in  home-made 
stuffs,  and   if  the  attire   has  a  primitive  look,  it  wears  well.     Everybody  has  a  set  of  clothes  for 
Sunday,  and  the  poorest  do  not  dispense  with  great-coats,  and  not  often  with  gloves. 


*  * 
* 


To  fully  explain  this — as  it  will  seem  to  most  readers — comparatively  high  standard  of  domestic 
comfort  in  so  bleak  a  land,  barren  over  such  wide  districts,  two  great  sources  of  produce  and  profit 
need  to  be  more  distinctly  pointed  out, — the  forests  and  the  lakes.  Without  her  timber  and  her 
fisheries,  Norway  would  be  poor  indeed.  Her  mines  are  of  much  use  to  her,  but  they  are  of 
necessity  confined  to  special  localities;  wood-cutting  and  fishing  are  occupations  awaiting  every 
man  at  his  own  door.  Any  one  in  the  intervals  of  other  labour  can  turn  to  these  kinds  of  work, 
either  for  himself  or  for  pay. 

The  large  export  trade  in  timber  is,  of  course,  a  principal  mode  of  Norway's  obtaining  the 
products  of  other  countries;  but,  first  of  all,  it  is  a  great  saving  to  the  inhabitants  them- 
selves to  have  wood  ready  to  their  hand  everywhere  for  all  the  purposes  of  fuel,  building,  and 
furnishing.  The  coal  supply  in  England  is  thought  to  give  us  a  great  advantage ;  and,  organised 
as  our  community  is,  not  even  illimitable  forests  would  substitute  coal  to  the  content  of  political 
economists;  but  the  Norwegian  farmers  and  peasants  are  lucky  in  Nature  growing  their  fuel  upon  the 
surface.  Now,  however,  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  striking  facts  connected  with  the  timber  trade. 
The  quantity  of  wood  conveyed  down  the  great  canal  of  Trollhseta,  from  the  Wenner  Lake  alone,  is 
enormous.  The  trees  are  felled  on  the  north  and  west  coasts  of  the  Wenner,  and  are  stripped  of  their 
bark,  and  the  branches  lopped  off;  next,  small  rivers  which  run  through  the  forest  float  them  into  the 
lake,  and  they  are  transported  to  Trollhseta,  where  large  saw-mills  reduce  the  blocks  to  planks. 
These  saw-mills,  boldly  standing  on  the  very  edge  of  the  cataract,  divide  the  admiration  of  the 
traveller  with  the  magnificent  falls,  which  are  without  rivals  in  this  part  of  Europe.  Many  other 
streams,  such  as  the  Glommen,  the  Drams-elv,  etc.,  are  used  for  floating  down  timber  to  the  fjords, 
where  it  is  largely  shipped  for  Hull  and  other  northern  ports. 

These  particulars  as  to  the  foreign  export  and  the  home  consumption  of  timber  will  account  for 
the  frequency  with  which  you  see  the  axe  in  men's  hands,  or  lying  very  near,  ready  to  be  grasped. 
It  is  the  man's  implement  as  much  as  the  hay-rake  is  the  woman's.  If,  as  you  turn  a  sudden  bend 
of  the  rocky  road,  you  come  upon  a  youthful  couple,  the  chances  are  that  Knud  will  have  just  laid 
down  out  of  his  hard  fingers  the  woodman's  cutter,  that  he  may  the  better  clasp  the  hand  of  Ingirid, 
which  has  in  turn  freed  itself  of  the  rake  by  transferring  it  to  the  grasp  which  already  was  burdened 
with  the  basket,  and  very  likely  she  is  looking  down  because  she  is  fully  aware  that  he  is  gazing 
straightforward  in  her  direction  quite  enough  for  two.  If  the  traveller  has  any  right  feeling,  he  will 
disturb  them  as  little  as  may  be,  knowing  that  Knud's  axe  will  ring  all  the  louder  in  the  forest 
by-and-by  for  this  snatched  break  in  the  toil. 

According  to  the  latest  statistics  which  are  available  to  us,  there  are,  reckoning  unhewn  trunks 
and  deals,  more  than  900,000  tons  weight  of  timber  shipped  from  Norway  in  a  single  year.  More- 
over, of  late  years,  a  new  product  of  this  branch  of  industry  has  sprang  up  ;  a  kind  of  wood-paste  is 
very  largely  superseding  rags  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  throughout  Europe,  and  much  of  this 
comes  from  Norway. 

But  we  spoke  of  the  Norwegian  fisheries.  Although  we  have  given  precedence  to  timber,  the 
fishing  trade  is  really  of  still  more  importance  to  the  country.     It  is  nearly  impossible  to  convey  any 
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adequate  idea  of  the  abundance  of  fish  in  the  Norwegian  waters :  they  are  plentiful  everywhere,  in 
the  streams  and  lakes,  as  well  as  in  the  fjords  and  bays.  Herring-fishing  goes  on  twice  in  the  year — 
early  in  spring,  and  again  in  the  summer;  while  cod  are  caught  during  three  seasons,  being  taken  in 
a  part  of  the  winter-time.  These  fisheries,  putting  them  together  into  a  total,  employ  fifty- five  or 
sixty  thousand  men;  and  the  annual  value  of  the  fish,  reckoning  the  cured  as  well  as  the  fresh  fish, 
is  estimated  at  nearly  a  million  specie  daler  (worth  4s.  6d.  each).  There  is  also  a  considerable 
Norwegian  fleet  engaged  in  the  Jan  Mayer  seal  fishing;  as  many  as  eighty  thousand  young  and  old 
seals  having  been  taken  in  a  single  year  (1879).  The  islands  along  the  coasts  of  the  provinces  of 
Norland  and  Finmark,  and  the  banks  of  the  fjords  far  up  from  the  sea,  are  peopled  by  what  may 
be  termed  a  maritime  peasantry.  They  are  known  as  strand-sitters,  and,  although  they  have  small 
farms,  and  keep  each  a  cow  or  two  and  a  few  sheep,  and  grow  a  little  corn,  it  is  the  water,  not  the 
land,  which  supplies  their  yearly  harvests. 

Early  in  January,  when  the  fishing  season  opens,  a  very  busy  scene  is  to  be  witnessed  off  the 
Lofoden  Islands,  where  the  cod  assemble  in  immense  numbers  to  spawn.  They  flock  so  densely  under 
the  shelter  of  the  sea-banks  which  occur  here,  that  a  deep  lead  line  is  often  interrupted  in  descending 
through  a  fish  hill,  as  it  is  called.  The  fishermen  and  boats  which  assembled  at  Lofoden  in 
1879  much  surpassed  in  their  numbers  any  fleet  seen  there  before;  there  were  over  25,000  men, 
divided  into  more  than  5,000  boats'  crews.  Unluckily,  bad  weather  diminished  the  profits,  which 
were  below  the  average,  although  more  than  26,000,000  cod-fish  weie  taken.  Occasionally  on  the 
coast  of  Scotland  herrings  come  in  such  shoals  that  they  are  used  for  manuring  purposes ;  but  this 
happens  far  more  frequently  in  Norway,  where  the  very  cows  have  in  some  queer  way  acquired  a 
taste  for  fish,  eating  them  not  uneagerly,  when  boiled  in  a  peculiar  way. 

Earlier  an  allusion  was  made  to  the  splendid  sport  in  the  way  of  salmon  and  trout  fishing 
afforded  by  the  Norway  rivers.  Strange  to  say,  the  Norwegians  themselves  seemed  to  know  nothing 
of  the  use  of  the  fly  or  fine  tackle  until  visitors,  mostly  Englishmen,  showed  them  the  way.  Some  of 
the  stories  told  by  returning  anglers  of  their  wonderful  takes  in  these  streams  would  be  incredible 
if  they  were  not  well  backed  up.  There  seems  no  doubt  that  six,  seven,  and  eight  dozen  salmon 
trout  have  been  caught  by  a  single  rod  between  breakfast  and  dinner-time.  Some  of  what  are  called 
the  sea-trout  are  of  great  size,  reaching  as  high  as  eighteen  and  twenty  pounds  weight.  There  are 
authenticated  stories  of  anglers  getting  quite  tired  out  in  hauling  the  fish  ashore,  and  making  a 
chance  passer-by  a  present  of  rod  and  line,  as  the  only  means  of  getting  away  from  the  exciting 
but  over-toilsome  pleasure.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  waters  in  which  this  sport  takes 
place  so  successfully  are  then  in  the  furious  state  shown  in  a  prior  engraving.  For  good  fishing 
the  "foss'  must  a  little  moderate  its  roaring;  though  even  at  its  mildest  it  is  swift  and  noisy,  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  accompanying  sketch. 

*  * 

Nothing  that  we  have  yet  said  has  sufficiently  brought  out  the  striking  picturesqueness  of  the 
people,  and  a  certain  gaiety  of  character  which  is  continually  showing  itself  in  them.  It  would 
please  the  eye  of  an  artist,  and  if  he  be  a  figure  painter,  very  likely  give  him  some  hints  for  his 
work,  to  watch  the  inhabitants  of  any  one  of  the  valleys  assembling  from  all  the  glens  and 
hollows  to  church  on  Sunday  morning.  The  somewhat  dull-grey  home-made  suits  (though  the 
great-coats  are  usually  of  blue  cloth)  worn  by  the  men  are  set  off  by  bright  red  caps ;  and  some 
vivid  colour  is  pretty  sure  to  peep  out  from  among  the  women's  clothing.  Many  of  both  sexes  will 
be  on  horseback,  owing  to  the  distance  they  have  come.  The  small  but  nimbly  stepping  horses, 
are  often  even  gayer  than  the  riders;  for  saddles,  bridles,  and  housings  are  ornamented:  some  of 
the  women's  side-saddles  will  be  of  crimson  velvet,  others  of  embossed  leather,  which  at  some 
time,  though  perhaps  far  back,  has  been  richly  gilt. 

Then,  in  most  of  the  little  towns,  fairs  are  held,  at  which  the  people  muster,  and  where  more- 
or-less  of  amusement  is  combined  with  business.  But  the  Norwegians,  taking  them  in  smaller 
groups,  visit  one  another,  and  give  entertainments  among  themselves,  to  an  extent  which  would  seem 
to  most  other  nationalities  excessive.  The  difficulty  is  not  to  get,  but  rather  to  avoid,  invitations  to 
their  most  hospitable  and  delightful  evening  parties.  A  man  arrives  at  your  door  on  horseback  with 
a  list,  where  you  are  named  among  a  little  crowd  of  others,  and  all  that  you  have  to  do  is  to  enter 
against  your  name  whether  you  accept  or  decline.     This  done,  away  speeds  the  rider  to  the  next  in 
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the  catalogue.  Nothing  could  be  more  charming  than  the  sledge-drives,  which  in  the  winter  are 
the  usual  mode  of  arriving  at  your  entertainer's  house,  when  it  is  any  distance  away.  The  spirited 
horses,  jingling  their  bells,  dash  over  the  white  snow  with  the  elegant-shaped  vehicles  laden  with 
fur-clothed  ladies  and  gentlemen,  at  a  wonderful  speed ;  and  at  the  open  door  of  the  dwelling 
you  are  welcomed  in  state,  the  master  and  servants  standing  there  waiting  with  candles  in  their 
hands.  A  most  plentiful  repast  is  provided,  and  certainly  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  hostess  if  you  do 
not  do  honour  to  it,  since  she,  during  most  of  the  meal,  walks  to-and-fro  behind  the  chairs  herself 
seeing  that  the  wants  of  the  guests  are  attended  to.  It  would  be  thought  ill-bred  if  she  remained 
seated  at  the  table.  The  younger  people  dance  or  sing- — Norway  has  a  national  dance,  called  the 
polsk,  which  requires  and  induces  more  animation  than  the  waltz.  Among  the  older  gentlemen 
there  is  much  smoking  and  card-playing;  the  games  usually  played  being  three-card  loo,  ombre, 
and  "  shervenzel,"  which  is  a  sort  of  piquet,  with  extra  complications.  If  it  should  be  asked  how 
the  mature  ladies  amuse  themselves,  we  may  add  that  it  would  be  quite  against  rule  for  them  to  sit 
down  to  the  card-table;  but  every  room,  in  Norway  as  elsewhere,  is  built  with  corners,  and  ladies 
always  have  their  tongues.  At  these  meetings,  in  fact,  conversation  never  seems  to  flag.  It  is, 
perhaps,  a  little  helped  by  the  frequency  with  which  it  is  the  custom  to  hand  punch  round. 

The  hospitality  of  the  people  avails  itself  of  every  opportunity  for  sociality.  Whenever  a  wedding 
takes  place,  the  feasting  usually  lasts  for  a  whole  week:  funerals,  also,  are  observed  on  the  same  ex- 
pensive scale.  Moreover,  Christmas  is  unfailingly  commemorated  with  a  profusion  which  outdoes 
even  English  jollity.  During  the  whole  fourteen  days  of  Yule,  it  is  a  perpetual  round  of  gaiety. 
At  night,  in  the  more  inhabited  districts,  the  country  is  illuminated  by  the  lights  shining  in  the 
windows  of  the  feasting  homesteads.  On  few  occasions,  where  it  can  in  any  way  be  brought  in,  is 
music  omitted.  The  organist  in  each  parish  is  musical  instructor  as  well.  Many  of  the  young  ladies, 
and  some,  too,  of  the  other  sex,  play  well  on  the  guitar;  and  in  the  farmhouses,  if  the  fiddler  of  the 
place  is  not  available,  there  is  always  the  herd-boy  to  be  fallen  back  upon.  Up  at  the  saeter,  in  the 
summer,  he  uses  his  clarionet  to  keep  the  wolves  from  the  flock,  and  at  home  in  the  winter  he  is  able 
to  produce  from  it  a  tune  which  the  servant-girls  think  good  enough  to  waltz  or  gallopade  to.  But 
the  Norwegians  are  skilful  at  outdoor  mirth,  as  well  as  indoor  festivities,  being  fond  of  anything 
resembling  a  procession. 

It  is  rather  exciting  to  meet  one  of  these  gala  crowds  solemnly  blocking  up  a  bridge  as  they 
slowly  cross  it,  three  or  four  musicians  blowing  away  in  front,  and  the  children  of  the  place  not 
unlikely  helping  the  noise  by  driving  the  geese  flying  through  the  little  stream  over  which  the  bridge 
is  arched. 

* 

It  is  impossible  for  a  traveller  to  journey  far  in  Norway  without  being  struck  by  the  number  of 
the  water  mills  he  sees  on  the  banks  of  the  streams.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  understanding  their 
frequency,  when  it  is  remembered  how  cheap  a  working-power  water  is  in  these  mountainous  countries, 
and  that  every  one  who  chooses  is  at  liberty,  untied  by  feudal  restrictions  of  any  sort,  to  build  a  mill. 
In  some  of  the  glens  each  farm  will  have  its  own  small  structure  of  this  kind.  "Whole-meal" 
flour  has  lately  sprung  into  fashion  in  England,  but  in  the  Scandinavian  countries  it  has  never  been 
out  of  use.  The  grain  is  put  into  these  mills  unshelled,  husks  and  all  being  ground  into  meal  by 
very  swiftly  revolving  mill-stones  of  hard  gneiss.  The  meal  comes  out  very  line,  though,  of  course, 
somewhat  dark  in  colour.  It  is  afterwards  baked  on  a  girdle,  or  in  a  frying-pan,  the  cakes  being 
very  thin,  and,  when  not  eaten  at  once,  they  are  afresh  made  crisp  by  being  warmed  before  they  are 
brought  to  table.  To  those  who  have  been  used  to  the  fine  white  flour  of  England,  and  especially 
of  America,  or  even  the  famous  oatmeal  of  Scotland,  these  cakes  will  not  be  very  palatable ;  but 
they  are  said  to  be  wholesome,  and  certainly  it  is  proved  that  they  can  feed  a  vigorous,  if  not  a  very 
bulky  race. 

The  Norwegian  mill  in  itself  will  repay  an  inspection,  for  its  arrangements  show  several  curiously 
ingenious  contrivances.  A  hopper  feeds  the  stones  by  a  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  upper  stone,  a 
little  door  sliding  up  and-down,  through  which  the  grain  falls  according  as  it  is  regulated  by  the 
action  of  an  upright  piece  of  wood.  The  lower  end  of  this  wood  touches  the  surface  of  the  running 
stone,  while  the  upper  end  is  in  contact  with  the  loaded  extremity  of  another  horizontal  piece  of 
wood,  suspended  by  the  middle,  the  end  of  this  balanced  beam  opposite  to  the  loaded  part  being 
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fastened  to  the  sliding  door  in  the  hopper.  The  weight  of  the  end  which  is  loaded  opens  the  sliding 
hatch,  letting  the  grain  fall  through  between  the  stones;  but  if  too  much  falls,  it  raises  the  upper 
stone  a  little ;  whereupon  the  end  of  the  upright  stick  resting  on  its  surface  is  lifted,  and  the  loaded 
end  of  the  balance  being  elevated  by  the  other  end  of  the  upright  wood,  the  feeding-hatch  is  partly 
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closed.  The  mills  are  built  entirely  of  wood ;  sometimes  the  whole  structure  has  not  a  nail  in  it; 
all  the  joints  being  secured  with  wooden  wedges,  or  by  birch  bands  made  of  bruised,  twisted  twigs. 
The  Norwegians  prefer  an  upright  shaft  moved  by  the  direct  impact  of  the  water  to  our  ordinary 
arrangement  of  wheel,  and  with  their  streams  there  seem  to  be  some  advantages  in  it,  for  there  is 
less  liability  to  clogging  with  ice. 
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By  thus  converting  their  rapid  little  rivers  into  industrious  servants,  a  great  economy  of 
labour  is  secured.  The  mill  once  fed  and  started  will  go  on  steadily  of  its  own  accord  until  the 
hopper  has  run  out,  and  for  long  stretches  the  miller  himself  is  able  to  have  a  lazy  time  of  it. 
Thrond  may  go  and  lay  his  not  wearied  limbs  by  the  side  of  the  merry  stream,  at  some  warm,  sunny 
point  where  the  sunlight  pours  in  among  the  trees;  and  if  by  some  chance  he  should  find  pretty 
Margit,  with  her  hair  neatly  tied,  and  in  her  whitest  apron,  already  sitting  there,  why,  perhaps,  that 
will  only  add,  in  his  eyes,  to  the  charms  of  the  spot.  Lying  along  the  turf,  he  can  gaze  fully  into  her 
face,  and  if  she  looks  a  little  serious,  nay,  even  a  trifle  sad,  as  she  plays  with  a  long  ringlet,  Thrond 
will  think  it  no  ill  sign.     Let  us  for  a  moment  be  ill-mannered,  and  overhear  the  talk. 

"  It  was  not,"  says  Thrond,  looking  up,  as  he  props  his  face  with  his  elbow  on  the  sunny  grass, 
"  because  I  admire  Ingirid  Heldenstedt  more  than  otHer  girls,  that  I  danced  six  times  with  her  on 
Tuesday  night.     But  you  had  no  eyes  for  my  side  of  the  room." 

"  I  am  sure,"  answers  Margit,  "  I  had  as  soon  look  up  at  the  church  steeple  any  day  as  tire  my 
eyes  in  searching  for  tall  Knud  Kollsen's  shoulders.  It  was  through  no  promise  to  him  that  I  said 
no  when  you  beckoned  as  the  polsk  struck  up." 

Thrond  rises  from  the  grass,  and  goes  a  little  nearer,  adding,  in  a  softened  tone,  as  he  puts  his 
hand  upon  her  shoulder,  "  Do  you  know,  Margit,  I  hear  that  there  will  soon  be  a  cottage  empty 
down  the  road." 

Why  do  Margit's  blue  eyes  flash  so  brightly  at  this  seemingly  rather  commonplace  announce- 
ment ?  But  perhaps  we  have  listened  long  enough  to  a  talk  so  clearly  meant  to  be  private ;  and 
indeed,  quite  to  account  for  the  maiden's  excitement,  it  will  be  needful  to  go  into  somewhat  more 
detail  as  to  Norwegian  social  customs. 

* 

Marriage  in  Norway  is  a  graver  matter — involving,  in  the  case  of  the  lower  class,  longer  waiting 
and  more  set  preparation — than  in  most  countries.  The  wedding  itself,  as  has  been  already  hinted, 
is  very  expensive,  making  considerable  savings  beforehand  needful  to  defray  its  hospitality ;  but 
even  if  that,  which  is  but  a  matter  of  custom,  could  be  altered,  and  some  of  what  may  be  thought  its 
silly  ostentation  shorn  away,  there  are  other  insuperable  obstacles  in  the  way  of  early  unions.  In 
bleak  Norway,  even  more  than  in  most  other  countries,  a  married  pair  must  have  a  house  to  live  in, 
and  it  is  the  scarcity  of  these  which  forms  the  great  practical  check  upon  marriage.  The  farmer  is 
aided  in  his  work  by  what  are  called  housemen  ;  that  is,  labourers  who  have  a  house  and  a  portion 
of  land  upon  the  small  estate,  usually  held  for  life,  their  rent  being  paid  by  so  many  days'  work 
on  the  master's  land.  It  is  plain  that  no  proprietor  will  build  more  of  these  dwellings,  or  give  up 
more  of  his  land  to  these  helpers,  than  may  be  strictly  required  for  his  own  purposes.  If  in  any  way 
there  has  come  to  be  a  greater  labour-supply  upon  any  particular  farm  than  can  be  profitably  used 
on  it,  the  houseman  has  to  pay  part  of  his  rent  in  money,  which  he  must  earn  as  he  best  can.  The 
result  of  it  all  is,  that  the  dwellings  multiply  only  very  slowly,  and  the  unmarried,  both  male  and 
female,  often  have  long  to  wait  for  one  of  these  places  to  fall  vacant. 

But  in  this  primitive  northern  society  marriage  is  preceded  by  another  ceremony,  of  which  the 
law  takes  note, — namely,  betrothal, — very  much  resembling  the  custom  in  Germany  of  which 
we  have  already  spoken.  Indeed,  the  public  discipline  of  the  youth  of  both  sexes  in  Norway 
begins  at  a  period  earlier  than  this  step.  The  religious  rite  of  confirmation  has  with  them 
a  business  value,  preference  being  always  given  to  a  "confirmed"  servant  of  either  sex  in 
filling  up  a  situation.  Newspaper  advertisements  for  servants  commonly  specify  the  having 
been  confirmed  as  a  necessary  qualification.  Nor  is  the  ordeal  one  which  is  very  easily  gone 
through.  It  is  not  merely  a  catechetical  inquiry,  as  with  us,  into  scriptural  information  and  set 
doctrinal  beliefs,  but  includes  a  long  investigation  by  the  bishop  or  his  deputy,  the  probst,  into  the 
youth's  or  maiden's  capacity,  character,  and  general  knowledge.  It  takes  place  in  the  face^  of 
the  congregation,  and  usually  occupies  some  two  hours.  The  having  passed  the  examination 
with  honour  is  a  real  proof  of  understanding  and  sound  training.  This  ceremonial  of  course 
precedes  betrothal,  as  that  goes  before  marriage.  It  very  rarely  happens  that  a  pair  are  wedded 
without  having  been  betrothed  for  between  one  and  two  years,  and  this  certified  engagement  may 
have  subsisted  for  a  period  very  much  longer.  It  gives  the  parties  a  distinct  status  which  is  every- 
where recognised ;   each  has  certain   rights  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  which  the  other  cannot  ignore. 
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Those  who  have  made  the  practice  a  matter  of  antiquarian  research  state  that  this  usage  of 
betrothal  can  be  traced  back  into  pre-Christian  times.  There  can  be  no  question  that  it  is  advan- 
tageous to  the  women,  since  it  gives  them  early  in  life  a  certainty  of  a  settled  position  at  some 
time,  and  entitles  them  to  a  prescribed  social  recognition.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  obligatory  on  us 
to  guard  against  this  eulogy  being  pitched  too  high.  It  does  not  produce  all  the  good  results  which 
some  Malthusian  political  economists  would  wish.  That  it  checks  the  growth  of  population  is 
certain,  but  it  has  to  be  admitted  that  the  proportion  between  legitimate  and  illegitimate  births  is 
more  discreditable  in  Scandinavia  than  anywhere  else  in  Europe.  It  is,  however,  the  capital  of 
Sweden  which  falls  lowest  in  this  respect.  The  State  has  done  what  it  could  in  the  matter  by 
making  marriage  between  the  parents  legitimatize  the  offspring  born  prior  to  wedlock. 

Fortunately,  the  gaze  can  rest  upon  brighter  incidents  in  connection  with  these  Scandinavian 
usages.  One  of  the  prettiest  of  them  is  the  preparation  of  the  bridal  crown.  This  is  a  most  gorgeous 
ornament,  when  not  pried  into  too  nearly.  Looked  at  from  the  right  distance,  it  is  as  glittering 
as  if  it  was  made  of  something  more  valuable  than  gilt  paper.  The  friends  of  the  betrothed  pair 
have  the  privilege  of  furnishing  their  quota  of  this  very  showy  material,  and  as  the  resplendent 
article  progresses  towards  completion,  it  is  an  object  of  great  interest  to  the  whole  household, 
and  especially  to  the  children.  Often  is  it  brought  forth  to  satisfy  their  gaze  by  granny,  who 
herself  wears  silver  now, — the  thin  white  bands  of  her  own  hair;  though  on  a  well-remembered 
day,  a  couple  of  generations  back,  she,  too,  flamed  forth  in  gold,  a  crowned  queen  in  a  bridal 
procession. 

It  may  be  as  well  here,  by  way  of  completing  the  reader's  impression  of  "  society  "  in  Norway 
and  Sweden,  to  give  a  hasty  sketch  of  an  interior  where  the  family  is  higher  in  grade,  representing 
the  gentry  of  these  countries.  It  scarcely  needs  saying  that  we  shall  find  love-making  and  marrying 
going  on  under  those  roofs  as  briskly  as  under  the  humbler  ones,  and  displaying  as  effectively  all 
the  national  characteristics  and  usages. 

Let  us  enter  a  home  of  this  class,  say  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Drontheim.  Pleasant  sounds 
of  merry  social  bustle  will  soon  point  us  the  way  to  the  common  living  room.  In  it  we  at  once  come 
upon  a  scene  which  poets  and  novelists  tell  us  was  to  be  witnessed  in  an  English  squire's  country 
mansion  two  or  three  centuries  ago.  The  light  pouring  through  small-paned  windows  shows  a  clean 
and  shining  apartment,  somewhat  crowded  with  occupants,  in  which  all  kinds  of  family  labours  are 
going  on  at  one  and  the  same  time.  Over  the  floor  will  be  sprinkled  fresh  green  leaves,  which,  when 
you  have  outgrown  the  first  wrong  impression  they  give  of  litter,  have  a  prettier  effect  than  many 
a  carpet.  Near  the  stove,  two,  three,  or  four  spinning-wheels  will  be  whirring  busily ;  while  in  an 
adjoining  corner  the  carding  of  wool  and  flax  is  proceeding.  Straight-backed  chairs,  often  finely 
carved,  and  wooden  benches,  and  sturdy,  white-clothed  tables,  are  the  chief  furniture  of  the  room, 
though  there  is  pretty  sure  to  be  a  large,  ancient-looking  clock  standing  against  one  wall.  On  a  table, 
too,  there  is  nearly  always  laid  a  tray  of  refreshments  of  some  kind,  a  striking  feature  in  it  being  the 
large,  massive  family  silver  tankard,  holding  ale,  and  flanked  by  decanters  containing  spirits,  usually 
one  of  French  brandy,  as  welt  as  the  Norwegian  distillation.  Such  males  of  the  family  as  are  present 
will  be  lolling  or  walking  about,  talking  ;  the  children,  who  mostly  have  a  corner  of  their  own,  are 
mixing  play  with  the  learning  of  their  catechism ;  while  the  mistress  is  giving  quiet  orders  to  the 
servants,  or  chatting  with  a  neighbour  who  has  dropped  in  with  news.  Not  infrequently  a  maiden  will 
start  up  from  the  spinning-wheel,  or  stop  the  wocl-carding,  to  take  the  guitar  lying  not  far  from 
hand,  and  begin  to  play  and  sing,  without  attracting  much  notice  from  the  rest,  unless  a  couple  of 
her  sisters  avail  themselves  of  the  music  to  gallopade  about  the  room,  showing  much  skill  in 
avoiding  obstacles.  If  any  should  be  inclined  to  think  such  a  scene  too  animated  and  noisy, 
they  would  not  keep  that  opinion  if  they  really  witnessed  it.  The  intercourse  within  the  family, 
as  is  the  case  outside  it,  is  softened  by  manners  and  good  breeding  to  an  extent  which  is  perfectly 
admirable. 

Indeed,  this  amiability  of  speech  and  this  free  command  of  gesture  are  to  be  observed  among 
the  very  lowest  rank  of  society.  Manners  have  grown  so  bald  of  late  in  what  are,  perhaps,  by 
mistake,  termed  the  more  civilised  parts  of  Europe,  that  the  little  ceremonies  common  on  all  hearths 
in  Norway  may  seem  to  travellers  excessive  and  tedious.  For  example,  when  a  meal  is  over,  every 
person,  on  getting  up  from  table,  shakes  hands  with  all  the  rest  of  the  company,  each  one  exchanging 
the  remark,  "  Tak  for  mad  '     (Thanks  for  the  meal),  or,  if  the  words  are  varied,  it  is  to  say,  "  Wei 
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bakomme  "  (May  it  do  you  good).  If  you  have  been  in  the  company  of  any  of  the  guests  before, 
they  will  never  fail  to  say,  "  Tak  for  sidste,"  which,  fully  amplified,  stands  for  "  Thanks  for  the 
pleasure  your  company  gave  me  when  last  we  met."  These  complimentary  expressions  are  taught 
to  the  youngest  children,  who  unfailingly  bow  and  curtsey  to  their  parents,  as  well  as  to  strangers. 
This  politeness,  in  fact,  is  a  common  characteristic  of  all  classes  of  the  people.  Everybody,  from  the 
courtier  to  the  peasant,  or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  the  king  himself,  is  spoken  to  as  "  thou,"  but  some 
added  polite  phrase  is  unfailingly  brought  in.  If  one  farm  labourer  or  wagon- driver  passes  another 
eating  his  meal  by  the  roadside  or  in  the  field,  he  is  sure  to  wish  him  luck  from  it ;  or  if  two  working 
men  are  in  any  way  brought  near  in  their  toil,  one  will  wish  the  other  luck  in  what  he  is  doing. 
A  Norwegian  will  say  "  Tak  for  sidste  "  to  a  Swede  from  the  other  side  of  the  fjelde,  whom  he  has 
not  once  had  sight  of  since  the  last  winter. 

If  all  this  at  times  strikes  a  traveller  as  cumbersome,  it  is  certainly  picturesque,  and  it  regulates 
this  otherwise  primitive  society  in  a  very  effective  way.  For  if  there  is  a  rather  elaborate  ceremonial 
of  manners,  no  people  could  lay  their  hearts  more  open  to  one  another  than  these  simple,  honest, 
brave  northern  people  do.  In  such  a  well-to-do,  upper  class  home  as  we  have  pictured  above,  the 
wooing  of  the  young  folks  will  go  forward  in  the  most  natural,  unconcealed  way.  If  young  Olaf 
comes  to  visit  the  family,  but  especially,  as  all  the  rest  well  know,  to  see  the  stately  Mathilde,  who 
has  not  yet  been  quite  able  to  make  up  her  mind  between  Olaf  and  their  other  neighbour's  son, 
Baard,  the  admirer  will  not  in  the  least  hesitate  to  take  up  the  guitar,  and  try  to  bring  music  to 
his  aid  by  singing  some  plaintive  love  ditty  which  generations  of  male  wooers  have  sung  before 
him.  Mathilde  will  not  pretend  that  she  does  not  know  what  it  means,  but  will  frankly  stand, 
with  hand  resting  on  the  snowy  table,  listening  in  a  half-reverie,  giving  Olaf  full  opportunity  of 
noting,  by  the  flitting  expressions  of  her  face,  what  effect  he  is  producing.  The  most  open  secret  of 
his  progress  or  otherwise  will  be  shared  by  two  or  three  lookers-on ;  a  younger  sister  of  Mathilde, 
whose  own  time  has  not  quite  arrived,  and  their  mother  or  grandmother,  who  has  stopped  the  hum 
of  her  spinning-wheel  to  listen,  and  who  mixes  memories  of  long  past  years  with  the  musical  strain 
as  she  does  so. 

In  some  of  the  more  inland  parts  of  the  country,  say  among  the  lofty  mountains  of  the  Telemark, 

the  manners  of  the  lovers  after  betrothal  are  even  more  unrestrained  than  this.     No  maiden  there 

will  suffer  any  stain  of  reputation  by  literally  throwing  herself  into  her  future  husband's  arms,  if  she 

selects  the  right  time  and  place, — a  feast-day  morning,  let  it  be, — when  they  are  going  to  or  coming 

back  from  church.     For  it  is  one  of  the  little  rustic  drolleries  which,  in  spite  of  their  seeming  tame- 

ness,   or  even  childishness,   enliven  and   endear  the  long  courtships,  that  the  girl  shall  have  the 

privilege  on  these  occasions  of  hiding  and  springing  suddenly  out  upon  the  lucky  one  as  he  passes. 

It  is  rather  a  laborious  joke,  since  the  maiden  has  to  hurry  either  from  home  or  church,  to  make  sure 

of  being  in  advance  on  the  road  ;  and  she  must  take  care,  as  she  hides  behind  tree,  or  fence,  or  post, 

to  hold  her  bright  petticoats  well  in  hand,  and  to  keep  the  red  napkin  of  her  head-dress  well  on  one 

side;  for  a  flash  of  the  well-known  colours  would  betray  her,  and  spoil  the  joke.     Moreover,  when  she 

has  taken  up  her  position,  she  may  have  to  wait  a  trying  time;  for  Thorvald,  not  knowing  exactly  where 

the  habitual  piece  of  fun  is  to  take  place  this  time,  since  to  have  any  freshness  at  all,  vary  in  locality 

it  must,  may  fall  into  a  reverie,  if  not  about  the  sermon,  then,  alas  !  about  business  affairs.     He,  as 

he  comes  stiffly  advancing  along  the  road,  is  a  droll  object,  much  more  funny  than  the  joke  which  is 

for  the  hundredth  time  to  be  enacted.     If  the  maiden's  quaint  attire  is  artistic,  his  is  still  more  quaint, 

but  far  less  picturesque.     To  a  traveller's  eye,  the  high-collared,  broad-breasted  coat  suggests  that 

the  swain  has  borrowed  it  from  his  grandfather;  his  green-striped  Sunday  best  trousers  might  have 

been  made  for  a  wooden  man  out  of  a  Noah's  ark  ;  while,  by  way  of  hat,  he  stiffly  carries  upright  on 

his  head  a  tall  w^hite-and-green  chimney-pot  construction.    On  along  the  road  he  stolidly  comes,  stick 

in  hand,  approaching  every  minute  nearer-and-nearer  to  the  maiden's  hiding-place.     His  face  is  fixed, 

eyes  looking  seriously  down,  thoughts  apparently  very  busy,  either  with  a  knotty  point  of  the  text  or 

with,  say,  some  trading  transaction,  when,  lo  !  there  is  a  bright  flash  of  all  the  hues  of  the  rainbow 

right  in   front  across  his  path,  and  with  a  burst  of  merry  laughter  from  rosy  lips,  as  gay  as  if  the 

same  laugh  had  not  on  the  same  prompting  bubbled  forth  so  often  before,  Enrid,   the  blooming 

maiden  of  Saterdalen,  is  in  his  arms,  though  the  walking-stick  hampers  him  a  little.     Our  own  belief 

is  that  Thorvald  was  not  so  dull  as  he  looked,  and  that  he  well  enough  remembered  what  he  was 

walking  forward  to,  and,  in  spite  of  all  lifeless  appearances  to  the  contrary,  had  not  much  else  in 
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his  mind.     But  for  the  present  we  may  leave  these  young  people  to  their  own  egoistical  talk,  and 

turn  again  to  more  public  affairs. 

*  * 

No  sketch  of  Scandinavia  can  rightly  leave  out  some  notice  of  that  strange  people,  the 
Laplanders.  In  certain  parts  of  the  year,  any  traveller  is  sure  to  meet  with  them,  and  he  will 
not  fail  to  be  struck  instantly  by  the  difference  between  the  Lapps  and  the  Norwegians  and  Swedes. 
It  would  convey  a  general  idea  of  this  difference,  regarded  socially,  to  say  that  they  are  the  gipsies 
of  the  North ;  but  this  does  not  fully  bring  out  the  physical  inferiority  which  they  show  as  a  race. 
They  are  very  diminutive,  often  but  little  above  four  feet  in  height ;  the  skin  is  quite  yellowish 
in  hue;  they  have  small,  brown,  obliquely  set  eyes,  low  foreheads,  high  cheek-bones,  wide  mouths, 
and  thin,  scanty  hair,  while  the  legs  are  bowed.  Many  among  them  suffer  from  ophthalmia.  This 
scarcely  is  the  description  of  a  handsome  people,  though  occasionally  you  see  among  them  young 
women  who  are  somehow  pleasing  in  look.  The  arts  of  dress,  moreover,  are  not  unknown  among  them. 
Daughters  of  wealthy  Lapps  will  wear  blue  and  red  cloth  edged  with  gold  cord,  having  rather  the 
look  of  heroines  who  have  strayed  from  the  operatic  stage.  But  none  the  less  the  whole  people  are 
commonly  regarded  by  the  Norwegians  and  Swedes  with  much  contempt,  being  looked  upon,  indeed, 
as  if  they  were  a  lower  kind  of  creatures,  not  quite  human.  The  same  avenging  result  which  has 
been  noted  in  other  lands  where  this  state  of  things  exists  has  also  arisen  here, — the  despised 
people  are  credited  with  witchcraft  and  other  evil  powers.  Norwegians  are  very  superstitious;  most 
of  them  outside  the  towns  believing  in  huldres  and  mermen,  and  the  Laplanders  are  thought  to 
be  more-or-less  in  league  with  these. 

The  north  and  north-east  parts  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula  are  the  home  of  the  Lapps, 
being  called  by  their  name,  but  they  come  to  the  markets  in  the  low  countries  to  sell  rein- 
deer skins,  cheese,  and  frozen  venison.  They  are  naturally  nomads,  perferring  a  wandering  life 
in  the  fjelde  to  any  other  mode  of  existence,  dwelling  in  tents,  made  by  setting  up  a  few 
sticks  covered  with  skins  or  a  coarse  cloth.  Each  family  must  possess  from  three  hundred 
to  three  hundred  and  fifty  reindeer  to  supply  its  wants  in  the  fjelde.  Those  owning  a  smaller 
number  have  to  eke  out  existence  by  fishing  in  the  lakes  and  by  hunting,  or  else  they  must 
betake  themselves  to  the  towns  or  the  coast  to  pick  up  what  they  can.  They  are  not  so  stupid  as 
they  seem,  soon  learning  boat-building,  and  being  good  fishermen  and  marksmen.  A  few,  indeed, 
it  is  stated,  have  recently  taken  to  fixed  habitations  of  turf,  and  to  their  reindeers  have  added 
goats  and  pigs,  or  even  a  few  cows,  taking  a  hint  from  the  Finns,  and  raising  hay  crops. 
The  bulk,  however,  still  wander  from  place  to  place,  though  some  keep  to  a  limited  range. 
When  they  come  to  the  towns  to  make  their  sales,  they  will  leave  their  reindeer  thirty  miles 
away  in  the  fjelde,  several  families  travelling  in  a  group,  rapidly  covering  the  snow-spread 
ground  on  snow-shoes  and  sledges.  The  latter  contain  the  children  and  what  goods  the  Lapps 
carry  with  them,  which  latter  are  not  many,  for  the  visitors  lodge  in  barns  and  outhouses  during 
their  stay.  They  make  the  snow-shoes  of  slips  of  a  light  wood,  about  one  foot  broad,  and  some  six 
feet  in  length,  the  ends  gently  curving  upwards.  In  the  middle  there  is  a  loop,  into  which 
the  foot  is  slipped,  and  the  skater  guides  himself  by  a  pole.  Down  a  mountain  the  Lapp 
will  glide  like  an  arrow,  though  going  uphill  is  hard  work,  and  could  scarcely  be  managed 
at  all  but  for  the  aid  of  a  piece  of  hair-covered  hide  which  is  put  under  the  skate  to  hinder 
it  from  slipping  backwards.  It  seems  to  require  long  practice  to  gain  skill  with  these  snow- 
shoes.  The  reindeer  venison  which  the  Lapps  bring  is  much  prized,  being  a  principal  dish 
at  all  entertainments.  Much  of  the  money  which  the  wanderers  obtain  in  this  way  is  spent  in 
drink.  A  Lapp,  when  a  sale  is  complete,  will  set  to  work  in  the  most  sottish  fashion  to  make 
himself  dead  drunk,  and  having  speedily  succeeded,  will  lie  down  on  the  snow  to  sleep  off 
his  debauch,  his  wife  walking  to-and-fro,  watching  and  guarding  him. 

The  Lapps,  of  course,  have  no  government  special  to  themselves,  but  are  considered  to  be  the 
subjects  of  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Russia,  according  to  the  territory  they  happen  to  be  in  ;  and  it 
is  said  that  not  a  few  rather  skilfully  change  the  spot  to  avoid  paying  the  small  tax  levied  upon  their 
flocks  of  reindeer.  They  unhesitatingly  adopt  the  religion  of  the  nationality  they  chance  to  be  in, 
being  Lutheran  in  Svveden,  and  belonging  to  the  Greek  Church  whenever  they  find  themselves  in 
Russia. 
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Let  us  turn  again  to  the  brighter,  more  interesting  social  life  of  the  affectionate  if  hardy 
and  primitive  Norwegian.  Some  very  different  opinions  have  been  expressed  as  to  the  position 
of  women  in  Norway  and  Sweden.  Not  a  little  of  the  disparity  is  clearly  owing  to  some 
travellers  measuring  the  simpler  Scandinavian  society  by  a  standard  only  strictly  applicable  to 
more  artificially  organised  communities.  It  has  been  said  that  the  ladies  in  families  possessing 
considerable  means  attend  to  what  are  considered  by  us  as  menial  duties.  But  this  is  really  in  very 
great  part  a  question  of  manners.  It  is  a  little  hard  to  say  that  your  hostess  confuses  herself  with  a 
servant,  because  the  usages  of  hospitality  in  her  country  prescribe  that  she  shall  during  a  meal  appear 
and  reappear  at  the  back  of  your  chair,  and  herself  remove  a  dish  or  present  a  plate.  It  will 
certainly  have  been  gathered  from  the  home-sketches  given  in  the  previous  pages,  that  Norwegian 
women  are  not  without  accomplishments.  A  very  fair  knowledge  of  music,  including  both  singing 
and  playing,  is  quite  common  among  them,  and  it  may  be  said  that  they  all  dance.     That  in  the 
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wealthier  circles  women  take  a  more  active  part  in  the  business  management  of  the  household  than 
is  usual  with  us  is  very  true.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  all  the  Norwegian  and  Swedish 
homes  outside  the  towns,  and  which  are,  consequently,  in  some  parts  of  the  year  liable  to  be  cut  off 
for  weeks  or  even  months  from  shops  and  stores,  the  providing  for  the  regularly  recurring  wants  of  a 
family  is  no  slight  matter.  Much  of  the  winter  and  spring  provisions  must  be  laid  in  beforehand, 
and  at  all  times  the  domestic  stock  has  to  be  kept  much  in  advance 

All  this  necessarily  means  a  taking  up  of  time  and  attention  by  home  details,  and  a  great  part 
of  it  naturally  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  women.  In  appearance,  too,  this  state  of  things  gets  some 
exaggeration  from  the  fact  that  scarcely  ever  does  a  traveller  see  a  man-servant  even  in  the  most 
opulent  Norwegian  household.  On  the  other  hand,  it  should  be  added — a  fact  which  some 
writers    seem   strangely   to   overlook — that   in    nearly   every   family   of  condition   the   mistress   is 
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helped  by  a  superior  servant,  called  the  housekeeper.  It  is  the  duty  of  this  person  to  keep 
account  of  the  stores,  and  to  give  them  out.  She  prepares  the  table,  superintends  and  helps 
in  bringing  in  the  dinner  or  other  meals,  and  her  customary  position  at  the  table  is  next 
to  her  mistress.  It  is  her  duty  to  remedy  any  shortcomings  that  may  arise  in  the  supply 
of  the  table,  and  she  is  continually  moving  about,  and  coming  and  going.  This  class  of 
assistants  might  have  supplied  the  hint  and  model  for  the  ladies'  helps  not  very  successfully 
sought  to  be  introduced  into  English  households;  for  their  manners  are  invariably  those  of 
educated,  well-bred  persons,  and  it  is  a  usual  thing  for  them  to  be  invited  out  with  the  ladies 
of  the  family  when  hospitalities  are  exchanged.  The  result  of  rather  careful  inquiries  went  to 
show  that  completely  trained  housekeepers  were  fully  satisfied  with  a  salary  of  six  pounds  or  so 
yearly.     A  good  maid-servant,  we  may  add,  can  be  had  for  less  than  half  of  that  sum. 

The  relations  between  the  servants  and  the  members  of  the  family  appear  to  be  satisfactory, 
and  to  work  easily,  when  allowance  is  made  for  a  less  distinct  marking-off  in  rank  throughout 
the  whole  of  society.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  are  no  titles  nor  any  state-granted 
privileges  to  mould  and  define  social  intercourse ;  but  if  the  servants  and  labourers  are  admitted 
to  nearer  familiarity  and  a  more  equal  standing,  the  freedom  does  not  seem  to  be  much  abused. 
The  general  result  appears  to  be,  so  far  as  Norwegian  and  Swedish  and  Danish  women  are  con- 
cerned, that  if  their  life  is  busy,  the  multifariousness  and  pressure  of  their  duties  give  impor- 
tance to  their  home  position,  and  confer  a  sense  of  domestic  power  which  it  is  thought  the  sex 
elsewhere  is  not  very  averse  to  enjoying. 

But,  in  order  to  become  the  mistress  of  a  household,  it  is  necessary  for  the  lady  to  be 
a  wife,  and  this  implies  marriage.  On  that  one  day,  at  least,  as  we  earlier  mentioned,  the 
Scandinavian  woman,  is  made  a  queen  in  special  attire  and  outward  appearance.  The  fully- 
completed  bridal  crown  is  brought  from  its  hiding,  and  the  long  waiting  maiden  is  royally 
decked  with  it.  The  traveller  can  catch  hints,  too,  that  prior  to  the  day  of  its  actual  wearing 
in  public  there  are  private  rehearsals,  which  take  place  in  the  presence  of  the  female  members 
of  the  family.  The  stately  Norwegian  girl  will  blushingly  seat  herself  in  her  best  attire,  and 
the  glittering,  if  rather  fragile,  diadem  is  carefully  placed  above  the  far-reaching  tresses  by  her 
proud  mother;  the  aged  granny  very  likely  looking  on  through  critical  spectacles,  and  a  young 
sister  of  the  prospective  bride  holding  aslant  the  mirror  to  give  reflected  glimpses  of  the  crowning. 

Some  such  habituating  process  as  this  would,  indeed,  rather  seem  to  be  needed ;  for, 
without  prior  steadying,  the  feminine  nerves  might  be  a  little  shaken  when  the  admiring  gaze 
of  the  public  is  challenged  so  unmistakably  as  the  bold  assumption  of  this  emblem  of 
royalty  would  seem  to  imply.  The  bride,  moreover,  is  expected  to  support  the  character  with 
befitting  dignity ;  an  amiable  smile,  as  she  emerges  from  the  church-door,  hand-in-hand  with 
the  happy  bridegroom,  is  passed  over,  but  woe  to  the  newly-made  wife  who  should  laugh,  or 
even  giggle !  It  would  be  considered  the  worst  of  manners,  and  a  most  evil  omen  for  the 
future  of  the  union.  The  fortunate  couple  has  been  designedly  allowed  by  us  to  reach  the 
church,  and  to  go  through  the  ceremony,  before  beginning  a  description  of  the  procession ; 
for  any  detailed  account  of  the  march  both  ways,  that  is,  from  home  to  church  and  back 
again,  would  tend  to  be  as  long  as  the  procession  itself,  which  at  times  will  cover  half  a 
mile  or  more.  The  wedded  couple,  on  stepping  forth  from  the  church  porch,  are  always 
met  with  the  merry  sounds  of  music,  with  which  not  unfrequently  mix  the  sharp  cracks  of  dis- 
charging fire-arms,  let  off  in  honour  of  the  event.  Saddle-horses  and  carts  and  waggons  will 
be  waiting  in  a  line,  all  the  friends  of  both  parties  having  mustered  in  full  force,  and  the 
cavalcade  is  re-formed  with  much  merriment  and  not  a  little  gay  noise;  the  most  prominent 
place  of  all,  as  is  well  befitting,  being  given  to  the  crowned  bride,  who  shows  glitteringly  high 
aloft  on  horseback  or  else  in  a  vehicle. 

The  whole  journey  from  the  church  to  the  house  is  a  perfect  triumph  for  the  happy  pair. 
Each  cluster  of  dwellings  they  pass  turns  out  a  human  swarm  to  do  them  honour, — the  children 
shouting,  dogs  barking,  and  the  omnipresent  cackling  geese  getting  in  the  way  at  every  bridge 
that  has  to  be  passed  over.  If,  as  is  not  seldom  the  case,  the  journey  is  one  of  some  length, 
it  is  thought  necessary  that  some  portions  of  the  road  should  be  got  over  at  as  furious  a 
speed  as  possible,  and  with  as  much  lashing  of  horses,  shrill  shouting,  and  loud  music  as  can 
be   in    any   way   managed.      In    some   vehicle   the   exact   position    of  which    in    the   line   is   well 
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known  to  all  the  rest,  will  sit  a  kind  of  master  of  the  feast,  with  a  cask  of  brandy  in  his 
lap,  to  which  everybody  makes  frequent  recourse.  Before  home  is  reached,  the  horses  are 
white  with  foam,  and  not  a  few  of  the  gay  party  are  in  different  stages  of  tipsiness ;  there 
being  a  probable  prospect  of  the  condition  of  all  the  males  being  in  that  respect  equalised  before 
the  celebration  ends.  Not  to  drink  deep  at  a  wedding  would  be  to  slight  the  married  couple. 
Many  a  pair  must  be  sadly  crippled  for  a  long  time  after  by  the  money  not  very  wisely  lavished  upon 
this  occasion.  All  that  can  be  said  by  way  of  softening  the  judgment  to  be  passed  upon  these 
wild  doings  is,  that  the  feasting  is  the  immemorial  custom  of  the  Scandinavians,  and  that,  before 
the  drinking  has  proceeded  too  far,  one  of  these  weddings  is  a  really  mirthful  and  picturesque 
scene.  Political  economists,  moreover,  may  partly  console  themselves  for  the  waste  of  wealth  by 
the  circumstance  that  the  recognised  social  obligation  to  save  it  beforehand  necessarily  throws 
the  marriage  later  in  life,  and  in  that  way  the  usage  has  a  bearing  on  the  growth  of  the  population. 

The  elements  of  education — i.e.,  reading  and  writing — are  possessed  by  nearly  every  one; 
but,  speaking  generally,  instruction  goes  little  further  for  the  bulk  of  the  people.  It  is  easy  to 
understand  this,  without  making  it  so  much  of  a  reproach  as  it  may  at  first  sight  appear.  There 
are  in  these  Northern  countries  few  of  the  prizes  of  professional  life  which  stimulate  elsewhere  what 
is  called  the  higher  education.  Outside  a  few  commercial  centres,  the  people  are  agriculturists  and 
fishermen,  and,  for  the  ordinary  business  of  their  lives,  a  polished  literary  training  is  in  no  way 
necessary.  But  pains  have  been  taken  to  make  the  more  limited  instruction  as  easily  accessible  as 
the  physical  peculiarities  of  the  country  will  admit  of.  A  system  of  supplying  parochial  schoolmasters 
has  been  adopted;  some  of  them  living  half  the  year  in  one  locality,  and  half  in  another ;  while  others 
remain  permanently  fixed  in  one  spot.  The  cost  of  schools  and  teachers  is  defrayed  by  a  tax  levied  on 
each  occupier  of  a  house,  and  also  a  personal  payment  collected  from  non-householders,  male  and 
female;  the  amount  in  the  second  class  of  cases  being  equal  to  about  half  a  day's  wages  in  the  year. 
The  catechetical  instruction  which  the  young  people  so  laboriously  and  protractedly  receive  from  the 
clergy  has,  also,  much  value  in  keeping  alive  and  extending  the  early  rudimentary  teaching.  There  are 
Sunday-schools  in  most  parishes,  and  frequent  examinations.  Nor  must  it  by  any  means  be  supposed 
that  provision  is  lacking  for  the  higher  culture,  if  only  the  localities  of  it  were  more  accessible,  and 
the  incitements  to  it  more  general.  There  are,  of  course,  alike  in  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark,  the 
well-known  learned  universities.  In  the  first-named  country,  besides  the  royal  institutions  at  Stock- 
holm, there  are  excellent  colleges  at  Upsala  and  Lund ;  in  Denmark,  there  is  a  large  number  of 
colleges  scattered  through  the  leading  provincial  towns,  all  having  connection  with  the  university  of 
Copenhagen ;  but  in  Norway,  the  single  university  of  the  country  is  unfortunately  geographically 
out  of  the  reach  of  very  many  of  the  inhabitants,  owing  to  its  position,  right  in  a  corner,  practically 
cut  off  from  all  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Dovre  Fjelde.  In  the  matter  of  education,  little  Denmark 
undoubtedly  carries  off  the  palm,  even  after  giving  Sweden  credit  for  her  gymnasia  in  many  of  the 
towns.  But  those  who  know  the  Northern  people  best  regret  that  the  more  advanced  education  is 
not  more  widely  diffused.  It  would,  however,  ill  become  any  one  in  England  to  be  very  urgent 
in  passing  such  strictures  upon  countries  which  we  have  only  just  imitated  in  making  education 
compulsory  and  a  matter  of  State  control  and  expenditure.  In  Denmark,  for  instance,  school 
attendance  is  enforced  until  the  children  are  fourteen  years  of  age. 

#  # 

# 

If  we  next  turn  to  the  condition  of  literature  in  Scandinavia,  what  has  to  be  said  of  it  can  almost  be 
inferred  from  the  account  just  given  of  the  state  of  popular  education.  Books  are  not  very  plentiful ; 
in  Norway  they  may  be  said  to  be  scarce.  How  could  it  be  otherwise  with  such  comparatively  poor 
means  of  transit  in  very  many  parts  of  the  country  ?  But  the  support  given  to  newspapers  and  to  a 
cheap  periodical  literature  is  creditable  to  the  people.  It  is  of  Norway  we  still  are  mainly  speaking. 
There  the  newspapers  are  quite  free,  liberty  of  the  press  being  one  of  the  fundamental  articles  of  the 
Constitution.  In  Sweden,  on  the  contrary,  a  strict  censorship  is  exercised  over  the  journals,  though 
it  should  be  added  that  when  government  prosecutions  are  instituted  for  public  libels,  they  have  a 
happy  knack  of  not  succeeding.     In  the  case  of  the  magazines,  the  publishers  largely  combine  cheap- 
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ness  of  production  and  a  gratifying  appreciation  of  English  periodical  literature,  by  copying  most  of  their 
matter  from  our  magazines,  and  some  of  the  illustrations  also.  This  is  prompted  by  commercial 
reasons,  and  is  not  owing  to  lack  of  native  talent;  for  modern  Scandinavian  literature  presents  a  very 
creditable  history.  It  is  impossible  to  name  such  writers  as  Oehlenschlager,  Tegner,  Holberg, 
Wergeland,  and  Bjornson,  without  respect,  and  the  list  might  be  extended.  In  fact,  if  Sweden, 
Norway,  and  Denmark  borrow  reading  from  us,  we  have  repaid  the  compliment,  for  not  long  since 
there  was  quite  a  fashion  among  our  publishers  of  translating  Northern  works,  and  our  public  owe  to 
Andersen  and  a  little  crowd  of  others  many  a  charming  fable,  story,  idyll,  and  lay.  To  speak  in 
any  detail  of  the  great,  gloomy,  but  most  weirdly  picturesque  and  strangely  interesting  Sagas  of  the 
North  would  take  us  far  back  into  Icelandic  history, — a  task  very  attractive,  but  for  which  there  is 
not  space  in  these  sketches. 

* 

Something  was  promised  to  be  said  more  particularly  as  to  the  consumption  of  stimulants  in 
Scandinavia.  This,  taking  the  countries  generally,  is  far  in  excess  of  what  would  be  satisfactory  in 
the  eyes  of  our  teetotalers,  or  even  of  more  moderate  friends  of  temperance.  Unluckily,  too,  the 
preference  is  largely  given  to  spirits.  Moderately  good  ale  is  brewed  in  the  better  families'  houses, 
though  a  mixture  of  oats  with  the  barley  gives  it  a  tart  flavour.  But  when  and  by  whom  it  is  habitually 
drunk  it  is  very  hard  to  say ;  since  at  all  parties  and  entertainments  spirits  are  sure  to  be  handed 
round,  either  the  native  brandy,  distilled  from  potatoes,  or  Cognac  brandy.  In  Norway,  each  farmer, 
by  paying  a  small  license  duty,  may  manufacture  spirit  for  sale  :  anybody  may  distil  for  home 
consumption  free.  The  women  on  the  farms  look  upon  it  as  part  of  their  regular  work.  They  distil 
brandy  twice  or  three  times  a  month,  just  as  they  make  butter  or  cheese.  The  refuse  and  wash  left 
bv  the  process  are  given  to  the  cattle  as  food.  It  is  only  fair  to  make  some  allowance  for  the 
influence  of  climate  in  these  countries  of  high  latitude;  but,  after  making  every  deduction  on  that 
score,  the  Scandinavians  cannot  be  styled  a  sober  people.  What  they  may  plead  is  this,  that  they 
are  so  seasoned  that  the  ordinary  drams  they  habitually  take  at  their  meals — down  even  to  the  day- 
labourer  eating  by  the  roadside — have  no  particular  effect  upon  them  ;  and  that,  in  fact,  they  sensibly 
restrict  the  tipsy-getring  to  social  gatherings  and  gala  occasions,  being  sober  enough  at  other  times 
to  do  what  has  to  be  done.  However,  when  all  is  said,  a  traveller  in  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark 
rather  wishes  that  all  he  hears  of  the  success  of  the  liquor-traffic  experiment  at  Gothenburg  may  be 
quite  true. 

Nothing  that  has  just  been  said  must  be  allowed  to  dispel  the  impression  of  domestic 
comfort  which  is  everywhere  created.  The  labouring  classes  will,  in  all  the  essential  matters 
of  food,  lodging,  clothing,  and  the  amount  of  labour,  compare  favourably  with  the  same 
rank  in  other  countries.  No  doubt,  the  pretty  home  pictures  one  is  continually  getting  glimpses 
of  are  not  a  little  helped  by  the  retention  of  some  semi-poeticalised  domestic  employments  which 
have  been  generally  discarded  elsewhere.  In  your  journeyings,  you  will  again-and-again  come 
upon  a  still  youthful,  probably  not  long  wedded,  couple,  sitting  at  the  door  of  their  clean,  neat 
cottage,  the  wife  busy  with  the  spinning-wheel,  and  the  stalwart  husband,  while  he  rests,  smoking 
his  pipe  of  tobacco, — no  small  part  of  his  recreation  plainly  consisting  in  dividing  his  glances 
between  his  life-partner's  pretty  face  and  the  nimble  movements  of  her  fingers. 

*  * 
* 

In  the  previous  pages,  Denmark  has  already  been  several  times  alluded  to,  grouped  with 
Sweden  and  Norway,  but  on  several  grounds  she  is  entitled  to  separate  attention.  Much  as  she 
agrees  in  many  respects  with  Sweden  and  Norway,  she  also  decidedly  differs  from  them  in  some  others. 
As  everybody  knows,  she  is  the  smallest  of  the  three  Scandinavian  kingdoms.  She  formerly  had, 
for  her  size,  a  lengthy  coast-line,  including  the  famous  Sound,  but  only  some  parts  of  it  were 
available  for  any  maritime  purposes.  Her  recent  war  with  Prussia  and  Austria  lost  her  the 
territory  known  as  the  Danish  provinces,  and  she  is  now  reduced  to  the  narrower  area  of  Jutland 
and  the  islands.  On  one  of  the  largest  of  these,  Seeland,  or  Soelland,  stands  the  metropolis, 
Copenhagen ;  a  name  with  which  that  of  our  own  Nelson  has  ever  to  be  coupled,  though  his 
glory  could  well  afford  to  omit  remembrance  of  the  cruel  if  famous  bombardment.     But,  in  spite 
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of  a  specially  trying  political  history,  the  industrious  Danes  are  at  this  moment  enjoying,  under 
their  popular  Royal  House,  so  closely  connected  with  our  own,  and  so  splendid  in  all  its  marriages, 
as  high  a  degree  of  liberty  as  they  ever  knew,  with  some  improvement  in  their  commercial  prosperity. 

The  country  had  suffered  greatly  from  a  spendthrift  use  of  its  forests,  which  were  very  large 
originally ;  to  which  was  added  the  comparative  decadence  of  its  fisheries,  which,  some  generations 
back,  were  a  great  source  of  wealth.  Fortunately,  the  fisheries  have  improved  again  of  late.  So 
wastefully  had  the  Jutland  forests  been  destroyed,  that  more  than  a  third  of  the  province  was  made 
sterile,  being  converted  into  wide  sandy  tracts.  In  some  parts  the  traveller  still  suffers  grievously 
from  the  enormous  masses  of  dust  whirled  about  by  the  wind.  Remedial  measures  have,  however, 
been  applied:  fresh  trees  have  been  planted,  and  bent-grass  has  been  sown,  to  bind  the  soil 
together.  Considerable  way  has  also  been  made  in  draining  the  marshes.  Progress  shows  itself, 
loo,  in  the  introducing  of  modern  modes  of  agriculture  ;  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance  to 
Denmark,  as  more  than   half  of  her  entire  population  is  engaged  in  husbandry. 

When  travelling  through  Denmark,  you  are  unfailingly  struck  by  the  level  surface  of  the  country. 
In  visiting  Copenhagen,  this  is  very  noticeable.  The  island  of  Seeland  is  well  wooded,  and,  if  we 
exclude  the  northern  part,  is  thought  fertile,  but  it  is  very  flat ;  by  far  the  greater  part  of  its  area 
beinor  not  more  than  a  dozen  feet  or  so  above  the  sea-level.  None  of  its  hills  are  more  than  five 
hundred  feet  higher  than  the  sea.  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  no  point  of  Denmark  is  more 
than  forty  miles  from  the  coast.  One  result  of  this  geographical  formation  is  that  although  small 
lakes  are  rather  numerous  in  Denmark,  there  are  scarcely  any  rivers  worthy  of  the  name.  In  place 
of  the  steeply-plunging,  roaring  loss  of  Norway,  here  you  often  find  a  far-extending  watery  expanse, 
something  between  a  lake  and  a  marsh. 

But,  despite  what  have  to  be  called  natural  disadvantages,  the  Danes  have  lately  shown  striking 
enterprise.  The  roads  are  kept  in  good  condition,  railway  extensions  are  being  made,  and  in  their 
use  of  the  electric  telegraph  this  little  northern  community  beats  most  larger  countries.  The 
absence  of  navigable  streams  is  in  great  measure  made  up  for  by  intercommunicating  canals.  It  is 
a  good  sign  that  the  cultivation  of  wheat  is  steadily  increasing,  and  that  of  rye  decreasing,  though 
rye  is  still  more  used  for  bread  than  either  wheat  or  oats.  In  1847,  Denmark,  as  well  as  Ireland, 
suffered  greatly  from  disease  attacking  the  potatoes  ;  and  although  no  famine  scenes  occurred  like 
those  witnessed  in  our  own  sister  island,  the  old  people  still  show  emotion  in  readily  relating  to  any 
foreign  visitor  the  pinching  straits  they  passed  through.  Luckily,  less-and-less  attention  is  being 
given  to  the  deceitful  tuber,  sure  to  fail  any  people  that  relies  upon  it. 

But  although  the  Danes  are  mainly  an  agricultural  people,  they  have  some  other  resources. 
Besides  the  manufactures  of  silk,  wool,  and  cotton  goods,  etc.,  at  Copenhagen,  Altona,  Fredericia,  with 
lace  in  and  about  Tondern,  and  iron  in  the  capital  and  at  other  places,  navigation  is  a  great  source  of 
profit.  For  this  latter  business  Denmark  is  fortunately  placed,  being  the  very  key  of  the  Baltic.  The 
Danes  are  able  to  underbid  competitors  for  some  portions  of  the  carrying  trade  of  other  countries, 
navigating  their  ships  very  cheaply,  especially  so  to  the  Levant,  the  Island  of  St.  Thomas,  etc.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  commercial  marine  employs  between  fifty  and  sixty  thousand  sailors ;  and 
Altona  in  particular  is  showing  rapid  progress,  threatening  to  outstrip  Copenhagen.  Kiel,  too,  is 
making  headway.  A  good  export  trade  is  done  in  butter,  cheese,  and  beef;  a  large  proportion 
of  the  articles  coming  to  England.  A  breed  of  Danish  horses  is  also  bought  by  other  countries 
for  military  purposes. 

It  is  impossible  to  sojourn  lcng  among  the  Danes  without  liking  them.  Their  appearance  is  in 
their  favour.  Both  men  and  women  are  strong  and  well  knit ;  their  features  are  usually  regular, 
with  light  hair  and  blue  eyes.  It  is  the  usual  opinion  of  visitors  that  they  are  rather  slow-witted, 
but  they  certainly  are  affectionate  and  are  easily  contented.  One  ambition  they  have,  and  a  very 
good  one  it  is :  every  Dane  wishes  to  possess  a  bit  of  land  of  his  own,  however  small.  In  this  way 
it  has  come  about  that  most  of  the  farms  you  see  in  your  wanderings  are  of  small  size,  too  small  for 
economical  husbandry,  and  they  are  nearly  invariably  worked  with  inadequate  capital.  But  it  may 
almost  be  questioned  whether  this  is  not  balanced  by  the  wonderful  industry  which  the  proprietor  is 
inspirited  by  a  sense  of  ownership  to  put  into  his  cultivation.  The  labourers  who  are  net  land- 
holders in  their  own  person  have  small  portions  of  soil  allotted  to  them  along  with  the  cottages  they 
rent,  paying  for  them  by  so  many  days'  work  in  the  course  of  the  year.  Thus,  even  the  humblest 
agriculturist  has  a  direct  interest  in  the  land  in  some  way.     One  observation  which  the  traveller  is 
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pretty  sure  to  make  is  that,  excepting  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  towns,  horticulture,  in  spite 
of  this  fondness  for  the  soil,  is  strangely  neglected. 

On  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  of  the  Danes,  as  of  their  neighbours  the  Swedes  and  Norwegians, 
that  they  seem,  down  to  the  very  humblest  class,  to  enjoy  a  striking  degree  of  domestic  comfort. 
The  home  of  a  small  farmer  is  really  a  very  gratifying  sight.  Its  furniture  may  be  rather  scant 
according  to  our  notions,  and  what  there  is  of  it  heavy  and  dark;  but  the  room  will  contain  a  well- 
spread  board,  and  will  be  lighted  by  family  love ;  for  the  happiest  feelings  seem  to  subsist  between 
husband  and  wife,  and  parents  and  children. 

# 

We  have  nearly  exhausted  the  space  which  can  be  given  to  rambling  through  this  northern  nook 
of  the  world,  and  many  interesting  matters  have  yet  to  be  mentioned.  A  traveller  in  these  latitudes 
at  the  right  season  would  be  disappointed  to  miss  seeing  that  much-talked-of  astronomical  wonder, 
the  midnight  sun.  For  this  purpose  it  is  not  needful  to  go  farther  north  than  Tromse.  The  hotel- 
keepers  and  other  trading  inhabitants  are  fully  aware  that  the  nocturnal  sun  is  their  chief  lion,  and 
they  make  arrangements  for  showing  him  to  advantage  accordingly.  If  the  visitor  finds  that  after 
all  the  great  orb  is  not  very  different  seen  at  the  noon  of  night  from  what  it  is  when  beheld  at  the 
noon  of  day,  he  is  not  compelled  to  avow  it.  But  there  are  a  number  of  striking  sky-effects  in  these 
regions  which  are  sure  to  arouse  admiration.  Not  to  dwell  on  the  often  described  aurora  borealis, 
ceaselessly  shooting  its  flames  up  the  vault  of  heaven,  no  one  fails  to  be  solemnly  impressed  by  the  long 
dark  northern  night  of  the  winter  season  being  so  suddenly  broken  for  a  few  hours  by  the  short, 
brilliant,  snow-white  light  of  day,  after  which  all  is  rapidly  again  black  darkness.  Then,  to  all  but 
natives,  the  arrival  of  winter  itself  is  very  surprising.  The  snow  falls  with  incredible  swiftness.  It  is 
nearly  as  if  a  cataract  of  flakes  poured  down  from  the  sky  upon  the  land ;  for  in  a  very  few  hours  the 
whole  landscape  is  one  white  level  expanse,  only  trees,  houses,  and  cliffs  rising  a  little  from  it.  The 
frost,  too,  plays  strange  pranks  with  the  falling  water  in  Norway  and  some  parts  of  Sweden — that  is, 
with  the  streams  which  were  falling  when  the  freezing  cold  arrested  them.  There,  for  the  rest  of  the 
winter,  cascade,  torrent,  and  cataract  remain  fixed  in  fantastically  beautiful  shapes.  Let  us  add  that 
though  the  cold  is  great,  it  is  in  some  way  invigorating,  and  by  the  aid  of  furs  is  borne  better  than 
would  be  expected.  The  snow,  too,  is  welcomed  as  improving  the  roads  and  making  communication 
easier.  But  only  early  and  late  travellers  in  Scandinavia,  or  those  courageous  enough  to  winter  there, 
witness  these  unique  effects  of  climate  and  latitude. 

Those  who  go  to  Scandinavia  for  sport  have  an  unusually  advantageous  choice  between  small 
and  large  game.  Besides  the  reir  deer,  they  may  yet  here  in  Europe  promise  themselves  a  shot  at 
bears  and  wolves.  Not  many  years  back,  elk  could  still  be  found  in  one  or  two  places,  but  they  are 
not  heard  of  now.  The  bear  goes  into  his  den  for  his  winter  torpidity  in  November,  and  does  not 
appear  again  until  April ;  but  early  in  June,  when  the  snow  melts  and  the  grass  shows  on  the  fjeldes, 
the  she-bear  has  to  bestir  herself  to  get  food  for  her  young  ones,  and  then  comes  the  hunter's  chance. 
Wolves  infest  the  woods  near  the  saeters  in  too  great  plenty  for  the  safety  of  the  sheep,  and  to  keep 
them  off  by  blowing  his  horn  is  one  of  the  recognised  duties  of  the  herd-boy.  Some  of  the  weaker- 
nerved,  though  no  doubt  at  bottom  valiant-hearted  sportsmen  may  not  be  sorry  to  hear  that  neither 
the  wolves  nor  bears  are  quite  so  ferocious  as  those  to  be  met  with  in  northern  Russia.  Occasion- 
ally, however,  they  will  snatch  a  dog  from  a  sledge.  If  we  now  turn  to  the  smaller  game,  there  may 
first  be  mentioned  the  tydder,  answering  to  what  used  in  Scotland  to  be  called  the  capercailzie.  The 
male  is  a  noble  bird,  not  far  from  the  size  of  the  turkey-cock  ;  the  female,  for  which  the  Norwegians 
have  a  distinct  name,  calling  it  the  roer,  is  much  smaller.  Then  there  is  the  ryper,  known  to  our 
epicures  as  the  ptarmigan,  and  the  jerper,  a  bird  of  the  grouse  species,  but  not  quite  so  large.  It 
is  ihe  custom  to  shoot  all  these  birds  with  a  single  ball,  which  asks  some  skill  in  the  case  of  the  two 
last-named. 

Still,  it  is  not  every  one  that  goes  to  Scandinavia  with  either  gun  or  fishing-rod  in  hand.  Most 
visitors  are  in  search  only  of  the  picturesque;  and,  as  we  stated  at  the  outset,  the  sublimest  features  of 
Norwegian  and  Swedish  scenery  are  its  waterfalls  and  its  snowy  mountain  peaks.  It  is  difficult  to 
make  choice  between  rival  spots,  but  perhaps  the  course  of  the  river  Rauma,  from  Stueflaater  to 
Ormen,  short  as  it  is,  presents  as  fine  a  succession  of  beautiful  falls  as  can  be  met  with  anywhere. 
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It  is  true  that  some  of  them  should  only  be  visited  by  persons  not  liable  to  dizziness,  for  they  plunge 
between  perpendicular  walls  of  rock,  and  you  must  go  to  the  precipice's  edge.  In  this  same  district, 
a  very  fine  mountain  prospect  can  be  had  by  climbing  Storhsetter,  from  the  top  of  which  a  vast  range 
of  snowy  peaks  can  be  seen  for  fifty  or  sixty  miles  in  front,  while  behind  stretch  the  gloomy  wastes  of 
the  Dovre  Fjelde.  There  is  also  some  magnificent  scenery  to  be  found  in  the  Lysterdal,  though  the 
road  is  trying.  But  not  a  few  visitors  think  that  no  part  of  Norway  excels  the  neighbourhood  of 
Hellesylt  for  the  grandeur  of  its  cataracts  and  cliffs.  It  is  saying  little  to  say  that  some  of  the  views 
are  magnificent.  A  splendid  excursion  offers  from  Nystuen,  on  the  Fille  Fjelde,  to  Aardal,  on  the 
Sogne  Fjord.  One  attraction  of  it  is  a  perfect  valley  of  waterfalls;  for  the  roaring  river,  which  some- 
times divides  into  several  streams,  falls  more  than  2,500  feet  in  running  only  a  few  English  miles. 
In  every  direction  the  smoke  of  rapid  cataracts  is  visible,  and  the  air  is  alive  with  the  rush  and 
thunder  of  the  falls. 

But  grand  as  these  scenes  of  physical  nature  are,  we  feel  ourselves  again  drawn  to  the  more 
tender  interest  of  the  domestic  life  of  the  simple,  industrious  people  that  live  amidst  them. 

Among  the  Scandinavian  races,  the  home  affections  are  very  strong.  By  a  self-securing  provi- 
sion of  Nature,  who  is  always  determined  to  maintain  herself,  children  are  lovingly  welcomed 
everywhere ;  but  in  no  part  of  the  world  do  they  receive  a  warmer  greeting  than  they  get  in  these 
primitive  homes.  It  extends  back  to  a  further  link  than  the  immediate  parents,  for  the  granny  and 
grandfather,  when  the  news  reaches  them  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountain  or  the  fjord  that  a  new 
birth  has  taken  place  in  Erica  and  Olaf's  cottage,  will  face  very  bad  weather  in  making  their  long 
way  over  perilous  roads  to  wish  their  latest  descendant  well.  The  tiny  creature,  in  its  curiously  tight 
swaddling  clothes,  looks  odd  to  the  eyes  of  a  visitor  from  non-Scandinavian  lands,  but  it  plainly 
is  most  tenderly  held  in  granny's  arms;  and  while  the  grandfather  is  being  helped  by  his  proud 
stalwart  son  to  the  indispensable  brandy  in  which  to  drink  to  the  new-comer's  long  life,  the  pleased 
mother  may  be  seen  to  join  her  hands,  converting  the  patriarch's  wish  into  a  prayer. 

Those  who  want  the  full  details  of  these  family  usages  will  find  them  most  sweetly  sketched  in 
Bjornson's  admirable  stories.  But  it  quite  falls  within  our  plan  to  say  something  ourselves  of  the 
happy  relations  which  seem  everywhere  in  Scandinavia  to  link  the  people  to  their  religious  teachers 
and  pastors.  The  religion  which  prevails  is  of  course  the  Lutheran,  and  at  first  sight  it  will  not  strike 
the  visitor  from  Protestant  England  that  the  clergy  are  very  strict  in  enforcing  discipline,  or,  we 
may  add,  in  observing  it.  At  any  rate,  the  evening  of  Sunday  will  seem  to  him  very  laxly  observed, 
alike  by  minister  and  people.  For  example,  a  Lutheran  pastor  will  give  a  party  at  his  house  on 
Sunday  evening,  where  music,  cards,  and  dancing  will  go  on  quite  as  matters  of  course.  But  there 
is  an  explanation  of  this.  The  fact  is,  that  in  the  eyes  of  the  Scandinavians  Sunday  both  begins  and 
ends  earlier  than  it  does  with  us,  since  the  Lutheran  Church  interprets  the  Sabbath  as  including 
the  evening  of  Saturday  and  up  to  the  afternoon  of  Sunday.  True,  if  you  pry  into  the  matter  strictly, 
it  is  not  very  much  of  Saturday  evening  that  the  Swedish  or  Norwegian  peasant  or  artisan  gives 
up  to  religion,  and  at  any  time  during  even  the  early  part  of  Sunday  more  of  ordinary  work  can  be 
seen  everywhere  going  forward  than  with  us.  But  none  the  less  the  Scandinavians  are,  after  their 
own  fashion,  a  religious  people,  and  in  few  countries  do  the  clergy  have  a  power  of  wider  practical 
interference  with  the  daily  life  of  their  flocks.  Taking  the  class  as  a  whole,  they  are  entitled  to 
this  authority,  and  they  generally  use  it  for  the  public  good. 

The  Norwegian  or  Swedish  minister  is  nearly  invariably  the  best  educated  man  in  the  parish. 
He  has  been  to  the  university,  and  has  remained  there  considerably  longer  than  any  layman  is 
expected  to  do.  Besides  his  necessary  acquaintance  with  divinity  and  the  classics,  a  clergyman  is 
pretty  sure  to  be  well  versed  in  German  and  French  literature,  and  not  a  few  of  them  have  a 
smattering  of  English.  It  is  not  greatly  to  be  wondered  at  that  men  so  cultivated  and  so  able  come 
to  be  looked  up  to  by  most  of  their  parishioners  as  general  counsellors  in  worldly  affairs  as  well  as 
spiritual  advisers.  The  minister  usually  has  a  house  and  a  piece  of  land,  and  besides  the  dues  and 
offerings  for  marriages,  christenings,  and  funerals,  and  certain  customary  payments  at  Easter  and 
Christmas,  he  is  entitled  to  a  small  payment  in  grain  from  each  farm  in  the  parish.  In  social 
position  he  and  his  family  rank  well,  as  will  be  gathered  from  the  following  popular  ditty :  — 
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"  Mother,  I've  fished  up  a  sailor  boy  gay ! 

Oh,  have  you  so  ? 
Mother,  I've  picked  up  a  merchant  so  gay  ! 

Oh,  have  you  so? 
Mother,  I've  a  bite  from  a  minister's  son  ! 

Then  pull  him  in  quick  !  " 

It  is  a  busy,  hard-working  life  that  the  clergy  lead  ;  and  how  these  simple  communities  could  get 
along  without  their  minister,  it  is  hard  to  see.  He  instructs  them,  confirms  them,  is  present  at  all 
occasions  of  rejoicing ;  and  whenever  sorrow  or  death  enters  their  dwelling,  his  prompt  presence  is 
consoling.  There  are  times  when  the  very  nearest  in  family  ties,  be  it  husband  and  wife  even,  are 
at  a  loss  for  words  of  comfort,  for  the  stupefying  blow  has  fallen  equally  on  both.  When  a  darling 
child  lies  in  its  last  sleep  within  the  cot,  and  the  dumb  stricken  father  can  only  sit  by  with  unread 
Bible  laid  on  his  knee,  drawing  shelteringly  near  him  a  puzzled  child  which  is  still  left  them,  it  is  a 
blessing  that  the  venerable  minister  stands  on  their  hearth,  his  measured  speech  falling  soothingly 
on  the  broken-hearted  mother's  ear,  as  she  weeps  above  the  little  snow-white  figure  lying  marble-like 
upon  the  pillow.  Again-and-again  the  Scandinavian  clergyman  is  in  these  ways  the  comfort  of 
Scandinavian  homes.  For  this  toilsome  life  he  may  perhaps  think  it  a  sufficient  compensation  that 
his  soul  is  not  in  these  northern  lands  yet  vexed  by  dissent. 


#  * 


In  these  hasty  sketches  we  have  given  a  preference  to  the  country  districts  over  the  towns.  It 
is  not  to  visit  cities  that  travellers  go  northwards.  Stockholm  itself,  it  is  true,  is  a  capital  asking  some 
admiration  on  architectural  grounds ;  its  inhabitants  accept  for  it,  with  patriotic  and  pardonable  com- 
placency, the  rather  high-pitched  description  of  it  as  the  Venice  of  the  North.  The  Norwegians  would 
well  be  content,  we  should  say,  with  much  less  eulogy  for  their  metropolis,  Christiana  ;  for,  if  the  truth 
must  be  said  of  it,  the  town  of  Drontheim  surpasses  the  capital  in  nearly  every  respect.  About  as 
much  praise  as  has  just  been  awarded  to  Christiana  might  be  repeated  in  the  case  of  Copenhagen,  the 
capital  of  Denmark.  But  during  a  portion  of  the  year  each  of  these  tiny  capitals  contrives  to  get 
up  a  little  bustle  of  its  own  by  means  of  its  parliament,  law  courts,  and  the  university.  Moreover, 
all  the  northern  peoples  are  rather  fond  of  theatrical  performances,  a  habit  which  gives  a  flutter  of 
activity  to  public  social  life  in  the  towns  ;  and  we  have  already  spoken  of  tne  abounding  hospi- 
tality which  seems  to  be  the  instinct  of  the  people. 

But  in  bidding  Scandinavia  farewell,  it  is  not  on  her  cities  or  her  scenes  of  town  life  that  we 
find  our  thoughts  last  resting.  These  can  be  far  outdone  in  bustle  and  glitter  elsewhere.  The 
charms  of  Scandinavia  are  of  a  less  artificial  kind ;  she  wins  us  by  the  ruggedness  of  her  mountains, 
the  beauty  of  her  streams  and  waterfalls,  the  noble  simplicity  of  her  men  and  women.  Not  a  bad 
personification  of  her  would  be  one  of  her  own  strong  but  lithe-limbed  maidens  resting  on  a  jutting 
rock,  staff  in  hand  and  wallet  by  her  side,  watching  her  goats  crop  the  short-lived  herbage.  The 
wind  may  have  roughened  her  tresses,  but  it  will  also  have  reddened  cheek  and  lip,  and  the  freedom- 
loving  eye  will  be  seen  to  rejoice  in  the  wide  stern  prospect  of  her  native  land.  Coming  suddenly 
upon  this  sight,  you  might  fittingly  name  the  maiden  Scandinavia  herself,  for  she  has  all  the  beauty 
and  the  wiidness  befitting  the  genius  of  the  North. 

"  Farewell,  dear  land  of  peak  and  flood, 
Land  of  strong    men  and  maidens  true ; 
No  one  can  wish  thee  aught  but  good, 
No  one  who  Scandinavia  knew." 


Dalziel  Brothers,  Camden  Press,  Camden  Town. 
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